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Gallery of Illustrious Irishmen. No. II. Grattan—in our next. 


We have a few words to say upon certain matters connected with the University 
of Dublin, and we had availed ourselves of the appearance of the University 
Calendar (which by the way was very late in its publieation this year) to throw 
our sentiments upon these points into the shape of a review. Want of space 
obliges us reluctantly to postpone our paper on these subjects. Next month 
we shall have something to say touching academic matters; we will not forget 
Dr. Sadleir, of whom we have heard some strange things ; we will have a word, 
too, on the new system of tutor’s emoluments, and many other little topics that 
ought not to be altogether forgotten by the public. 


Why did we not receive at an earlier period that beautiful and splendid volume— 
the Literary Souvenir? It does not indeed deserve to be regarded as an annual. 
Its embellishments are too exquisite to be forgotten with the passing away of the 
Christmas season—it is a volume at all times fit to be presented as an offering of 
friendship—but still it bears the appearance and shape of an annual—and long 
before it reached our editorial table, our last number had been read by all the 
Tories and half the Radicals of the empire. Had it reached us earlier we would 
gladly have devoted a few pages to an examination of its merits. But the book 
will still be bought and admired; to any one with an eye to be charmed by the 
most exquisite productions of art, it carries with itself a better recommendation than 
any we could give it. 
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COLQUHOUN ON THE PRESENT STATE OF IRELAND.* 


Wuen our readers shall have ac- 
quainted themselves with the contents 
of the pamphlet which we now pro- 
pose to bring under their view, they 
will, qe think, acknowledge that we 
have no reason to regret the earnest- 
ness with which we urged the sending 
into England and Scotland a Protest- 
anf deputation. To many, who were 
timid, the project seemed rash; to 
others, whose love had waxed cold, it 
seemed foolishness ; there were those 
who had serious thoughts of relinquish- 
ing the struggle against the powers 
of evil, as being altogether hopeless, 
and who, having, as they thought, 
counted their cost, were desirous of 
sending an ambassador to the enemy, 
and treating of terms of peace, lest with 
their ten thousand they should not be 
equal to a contest with his twenty thou- 
sand ; and there were those who never 
had been hearty in the good cause, and 
who were only anxious for the time 
when they might quietly pocket the 
wages of their treachery and desertion. 
To all these the proposal of sending 
chosen men into England and Scotland, 
by whom our condition might be made 
known, was received with coldness and 
distrust ; and little better was expected 
by one part of them, or desired by 
another, than that it should end in frus- 
tration and disappointment. But if there 
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are, at present, any who are sceptical 
as to the result of the exertions of our 
able missionaries, we do think that the 
work before us must entirely dispel 
their doubts ; which we regard with 
peculiar interest, coming from the 
quarter that it does, and being, as it 
were, the first. fruits of the newly 
formed Protestant associations. 

Mr. Colquhoun, of Killermont, is 
well known in Scotland, and cannot 
be altogether unknown to many of our 
readers. He was, in the last par- 
liament, returned by the radical interest 
as the member for Dumbartonshire; 
and, we believe, entered the House of 
Commons with as many prejudices 
against Irish Protestants and Orange- 
men as were entertained by any other 
of his party. But they were the pre- 
judices of a fair-minded man; and were 
not retained longer than they were found 
to be reasonable. Mr. Colquhoun lost 
no opportunity of testing the accuracy 
of those representations, which ig- 
norant, or malignant, or interested 
individuals have circulated to the pre- 
judice of the Conservative party in 
this country; and, although he com- 
menced his inquiries merely with a 
view of fortifying his previous opinions, 
and without the slightest suspicion of 
the course to which they would lead, 
yet when that course was clearly in- 
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dicated, as the only one which should 
be taken by an honest man, he did 
not lack either the decision or the 
firmness to follow unhesitatingly its 
direction. 

While his mind was in this state, 
the Rev. Mortimer O'Sullivan visited 
Glasgow ; and the impression made 
by that gentleman at the great Pro- 
testant meetings which were subse- 
quently held, added whatever was 
wanting to the fulness of Mr. Colqu- 
houn’s conviction. The result has 
been, the pamphlet before us, which is 
published by the Protestant Associa- 
tion formed in Glasgow at the conclu- 
sion of the first great meeting; and 
before this paper is concluded our 
readers will, we fancy, be of opinion, 
that, if only similar efforts are made 
by the other associations which were 
formed about the same time, no misre- 
presentation, however plausible, can 
much longer have the power of abus- 
ing the honest and reflecting people of 
England, respecting the state of Ire- 
Jand, 

Mr. Colquhoun’s pamphlet is the 
first, and we would say the only one 
that we have ever seen, which, treating 
of the political condition of this coun- 
try, contains “the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth;” and, 
not only that, but which so conveys the 
truth, as to render it most difficult, if 
not impossible, for the sturdiest guinsay- 
ers to contend against it. For the evi- 
dence, by which he establishes his 
positions, is all taken from the statements 
of his adversaries. It is collected, chiefly, 
from the reports of the five parliamen- 
tary committees which sat upon the 
state of Ireland since the year 1825; 
and is of a nature so clear in its im- 
port, and so unexceptionable in its 
character, as to render it impossible, 
on the part of an ortinarily candid 
antagonist, to deny its force or to dis- 
pute its authority. Mr. Colquhoun’s 
positions are these :— 


« First, that Ireland is, and has long 
been in a state of disorder; dangerous to 
life and opposed to industry. 

«“ Second, that this state of disorder is 
increased by the influence of Roman 
Catholic political agitators, and of Roman 
Catholic priests. 

« Third, that a special attack has been, 
and is now made by those parties on the 
Protestants of Ireland; and that in con- 
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sequence the lives and property of the 
Protestants are in danger. 

* Fourth, that in the parts of Ireland 
where the Protestants prevail, and in 
these, and these only, order and tranquillity 
prevail ; that peace and industry are co- 
extensive with Protestantism, 
overthrown by Popery.” 


and are 


Such are the positions now main- 
tained by a gentleman, who, but a 
short time since, would have been as 
strongly disposed to contend against 
them as any radical in existence. He 
had been, all his life, identified with 
what is called the liberal party; and 
entered parliament with a full deter- 
mination to uphold, to the utmost of 
his power, their peculiar views, It 
never occurred to him that the time 
would ever come, when he would be 
compelled to see matters in a different 
light, or that the very statements and 
admissions of those with whom he was 
disposed to act, would furnish the 
grounds upon which he must dissent 
from their conclusions. But such is 
the fact. We have Mr. Colquhoun, 
who was returned to parliament by 
the reform interest, led, by the evi- 
dence of his own associates, to a de- 
cided rejection of the favourite maxims 
of policy by which they were guided 
in their conduct towards Ireland, and 
putting upon record such a justification 
of his altered conviction as must ren- 
der it very difficult, indeed, for an 
honest man, not to feel an equal respect 
for his integrity and his determination. 


He thus observes upon the state of 
our peasantry :— 


« Let me invite the attention of my 
countrymen to the state of the peasantry 
of Ireland. I bring this question forward 
now, because much misrepresentation 
prevails on it; and yet, as we are en- 
gaged in active legislation on Ireland, it 
becomes us thoroughly to understand the 
state of the people to whom our laws are 
applied. I desire to make no remark on 
the errors (as we think them) of the 
Roman Catholic faith. I do not forget 
that it was in the Catholic church the 
virtues of the Port Royal Christians 
arose, that Fenelon’s piety was exhibited, 
and the unblemished life of Pascal. 
These thoughts would check all harsh 
denunciation of the Roman Catholics, if, 
indeed, I were disposed to fall into it. 
But I have no wish to touch on this; 
my business is not with the religious 
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creed of the men, it is solely with the 
political tendency of the system, and its 
effects upon Ireland. 

« Let us first understand the actual 
state of the peasantry—their state at 
this moment—their state, alas! for cen- 
turies. Ina few words, I might describe 
it, as Lord John Russell did on the 30th 
of March, when, asking what was their 
moral condition, he said, ‘there exists, 
as we unhappily know, a strong propensity 
to violence and outrage, not merely 
among a few lawless and ill-regulated 
persons, but among all, or nearly all 
classes of the community.’ What a state 
is this for a country! But it is accounted 
for as arising from English misrule—the 
oppression of a dominant party—the re- 
bellion of a people aggrieved and rising 
against grievances. Down to 1829, we 
were told that these outrages were from 
the want of Catholic emancipation, and 
would cease with this. So said Mr. 
O'Connell and Dr. Doyle, in their sworn 
evidence; so said many others, The 
year 1829 brought Ireland emancipation; 
a Jull ensued, and we called it peace. In 
1831, Ireland was again in disorder. 
What it was in 1832, 3, and 4, we know 
from the list of outrages submitted to 
parliament by Lord Althorpe and Lord 
Melbourne. What it was in 1835, we 
know from the evidence of Lord John 
Russell. Emancipation had arrived, but 
the outrages remained. A strong sus- 
picion, therefore, rests on the testimony 
of those who would connect the outrages 
with political causes. The witnesses who 
said this, have been belied by events, 
which have confirmed the evidence of 
Mr. Kiely, a Roman Catholic priest, 
who said, in 1825, that neither the ques- 
tion of emancipation, nor any political 
question, had any connection with the 
outrages. ‘ As to anything political en- 
tering into the views of the peasantry, or 
a religious change, I have heard it talked 
of, but among the higher grades; I have 
not heard it at all from any of the pea- 
sdhtry.’” 


Those who are acquainted, by per- 
sonal knowledge, with the state of the 
sonth and west of this country, will 
readily acknowledge that the above 
statement is far from over charged. 
Indeed, they will feel that it is by no 
means strong enough to give tlie 
English reader a correct idea of our 
actual position. We are, ourselves, so 
used to disturbances, in which the 
worst species of miscreancy exercises 
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a dispensing power over the laws, that 
offences, which, in the sister country, 
would excite general alarm, and pro- 
voke a speedy and decisive visitation 
of legislative vengeance, are here re- 
garded as almost the ordinary state of 
things, and the man is thought unrea- 
sonably clamorous, who ventures to 
speak of them with horror or indigna- 
tion. 

The south of Ireland would seem to 
be given over altogether to the tender 
mercies of organized insurgents. For, 
tithe property having been, it is thought, 
effectually destroyed, the attention of 
the preedial agitators is now turned to 
rents, which are to be regulated by a 
standard of value such as may be 
agreed on by the combinators, to be 
enforced by a system of terror against 
which the law, as it stands, can afford 
but a weak protection. 

We do not know that it has, as yet, 
been publicly noticed, that the state of 
the country in August last, when the 
insurrection act was suffered to expire, 
was greatly worse than in the preced- 
ing year when it was enacted. Ali 
offences of an insurrectionary character 
were considerably more than doubled, 
when the King was made to say, in the 
speech from the throne, that the go- 
vernment were able, in consequence of 
the diminution of crime, and the in- 
creasing tranquillity of the country, to 
dispense with the provisions of the 
penal enactment. This we state from 
an actual inspection of the police re- 
turns from the only county to which 
the insurrection act was applied, and 
in the hope that the attention of some 
of the conservative members may be 
attracted by it, and an explanation be 
solicited from the proper quarter, as 
soon as parliament assembles. 

But, while the south is thus aban- 
doned to miscreants and depredators, 
by whom the peaceable portion of the 
community are kept in perpetual 
dread and terror; while one de- 
scription of property is all but abso- 
lutely confiscated, and property of 
every other kind either assailed or en- 
dangered ; in Protestant Ulster, which 
has, as yet, been tranquil, and where 
life and property are perfectly secure, 
the slightest disturbance, which might 
furnish a pretext for a vindictive ani- 
madversion upon Protestants, instantly 
attracts the attention of the govern- 
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ment, and commissioners, duly in- 
structed, are despatched to inquire 
into it, by whom it will not be their 
faults if a report be not made such as 
will not forfeit the favour of the agi- 
tators, upon whose fiat depends the 
existence of the administration. 

We are perfectly willing to believe 
that Lord Mulgrave is not, by an 
means, aware of the degree in which 
he is thus lending himself to the worst 
enemies of the British empire. Indeed, 
it would not be easy to convey to an 
English reader a just impression of the 
political mystery of iniquity which is 
here at work, and which, if not coun- 
teracted, must prove the most danger- 
ous enemy that British influence has 
ever encountered in Ireland. There 
was, previously to the rebellion in 
1798, an organization of the Roman 
Catholic peasantry, called the defen- 
ders. The system, according to the 
evidence of Wolf Tone, extended over 
three provinces, and was rapidly 
spreading through the fourth, when 
the suppression of the rebellion, 
and the strong measures consequent 
thereon, caused a discontinuance, or 
rather a disappearance of its wicked 
and treasonable proceedings. 

Our readers are aware, that there is 
now in the country a system called 
ribbonism, so identical in its spirit and 
its practice, with that of the defenders, 
that it is difficult not to consider them 
one and the same. Both were com- 
posed exclusively of Roman Catholics; 
in both, the members were bound to- 
gether by an oath of blood. Both 
embraced almost the whole of the 
Roman Catholic peasantry ; both had, 
for their object, the extirpation of Pro- 
testants, the exaltation of the chureh 
of Rome, and the separation between 
Great Britain, and Ireland. And Mr. 
O'Connell stated, in his evidence be- 
fore the parliamentary committee in 
1825, that he believed the ribbon 
system to be a continuance of the old 
system of the defenders. He was not, 
at that time, aware of the entire value 
of this admission, as Wolf Tone’s 
volumes, which throw so much light 
upon the latter treasonable association, 
had not then appeared; but, although 
his statements in other respects, were 
marked by great incorrectness, there 
is no reason why they should be dis- 
puted in a matter where they made so 





directly against himself, and where 
every other species of evidence, both 
external and internal, contributes to 
their corroboration. 

This dreadful invisible police is at pre- 
sent in active operation throughout all 
the country parts of Ireland. Its 
organization is complete; and nothing 
which the most diabolical malice and 
wickedness can accomplish will be 
neglected where it may be useful or 
necessary for the furtherance of its 
ends. The members are bound to- 
gether by an oath which pledges them 
to wade knee deep in Protestant blood, 
and not to be moved by the groans of 
men, or the moans of women, or the 
wailing of children, to halt or hesitate 
in the pious work of heretical extirpa- 
tion. They are also bound to be ready 
to commit perjury in a court of justice, 
whenever the necessities of a brother 
or the interests of their system may 
require it; and also to be ready to 
swear fulsely against any man who 
may have rendered himself obnoxious 
to them, and by whom the confederacy 
might be endangered. 

Thus, it frequently happens, that 
individual Protestants are waylaid 
and dreadfully beaten; and _ that, 
having discovered some of the per- 
petrators of the outrage, and being 
disposed to seek a legal redress of their 
wrongs, a counter prosecution is imme- 
diately instituted by the aggressors, 
who, by dint of false swearing, very 
often succeed in thus making the forms 
of law ancillary to the purposes of 
party vengeance. 

A most respectable clergyman has 
assured us, that some of his parishion- 
ers are now suffering imprisonment, 
whose only offence was, that they 
showed some disposition to have re- 
course to the laws for redress, for a 
severe beating which they received 
from some ribbonmen, who took care 
to be beforehand with them, not only 
upon the high way, but in court, and 
who were so well disciplined in the 
practice of perjury, that they were able 
to prevail upon a jury to convict their 
victims of the very offence of which 
they had themselves been guilty. 

Our reason for calling the attention 
of the public to this subject at present 
is, that two commissions have, within 
the last month, sat, the one in the 
county of Cavan, the other in the 
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county of Tyrone, to investigate of- 
fences which, we verily believe, have 
had no other origin than Ribbon ma- 
chinations, and no other object than to 
bring odium upon the Protestants of 
Ireland. The one relates to an out. 
rage which took place in the parish of 
Killyman, of which the Rev. Mor- 
timer O'Sullivan is Rector. Nothing 
could be more gratifying to the friends 
of the present administration, than 
anything which implicated that Rev. 
Gentleman’s Protestant parishioners 
in party outrage ; and it has, accord- 
ingly, been already seized upon by the 
Government organ, The Morning Chro- 
nicle, with the eager malignity peculiar 
to that hackneyed disseminator of Ja- 
cobinism, for the purpose of fastening 
upon the able champion of his perse- 
cuted brethren, and the undaunted de- 
nouncer of spiritual wickedness in 
high places, the most injurious impu- 
tations. The falsehood of the allega- 
tions in that despicable print, are per- 
fectly well known to every one here ; 
and the writer of the paragraph in 
question, must also have known it, as 
he professes to have read the evidence 
taken before the Select Committee on 


Orange Societies, in which they were 
completely disproved ;—not by the Rev. 


Gentleman himself, or any of his 
friends ;—BUT BY HIS ENEMIES,—by 
the witnesses produced to rebut his 
statements,—and by whom such an 
account was given of the parish of 
Killyman, as prove it to be, in all pro- 
bability, the most tranquil and well- 
ordered parish in Ireland. 

But this was a state of things too 
good to be suffered to last under an 
O’Connell-Melbourne administration : 
and accordingly, an outrage was plan- 
ned and perpetrated, which has fur- 
nished an excuse for a proclamation, 
of a character so malignant and infa- 
mous, that we do not hesitate to say, 
the authors of it deserve impeachment. 
It was, we believe, the first time, that 
the religion of 4 party injured was 
prominently set forth in the procla- 
mation offering a reward for the ap- 
prehension of those by whom the 
injury was occasioned ;—thereby con- 
spicuously marking out a whole class of 
men as objects of persecution; and 
thus doing all that could be done, to 
excite and stimulate religious animo- 
sities. —* Whereas, the houses of cer- 
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tain Roman Catholics have been at- 
tacked, and the inhabitants deprived 
of their arms, ———~.” What is that 
but to say, “Roman Catholics, arise ! 
Your Protestant enemies are coming 
upon you! Rouse yourselves into 
activity, against the oppressors of your 
race! Your holy religion is assailed ! 
To arms! and defend yourselves, if 
yon are not prepared for extermi- 
nation!” Such is the unforced import 
of this wicked proclamation, which, we 
can assure the Irish Government, the 
Ribbonmen did not want, to foster an 
unholy zeal, and which never could be 
issued by men who were not under the 
grossest delusion, or who did not hope 
to thrive by public confusion. 

The offence which called forth this 
proclamation was of a nature so trivial, 
as to be of almost daily occurrence in 
the South, and to puss unnoticed 
amidst the multitude of grosser crimes 
by which that part of the country is 
infested. But it occurred in the parish 
of the Rev. Mortimer O'Sullivan, whose 
persevering exposures have made a 
wicked Ministry tremble in their seats 
of guilty power; and even at the risk 
of casting a firebrand amongst an in- 
flammable population, his parishioners 
were to be denounced, that he himself 
might be held up to odium. 

The other Commission was held at 
Killeshandra, the parish of the Rev. 
John Martin—another noble defender 
of Protestantism; and the outrage 
complained of was of a somewhat 
similar character, save that in this 
latter case, it is supposed to have had 
its origin in the resentment felt by the 
labouring peasantry towards those who 
employ an inferior species of work- 
men, who come from some of the ad- 
joining counties, and whose influx 
causes a reduction in the wages of 
labour. But it was resolved, it would 
seem, to make it a matter of religious 
distinction ; and the Ribbonmen have 
already designated one or two indi- 
viduals, as having been ge in 
it, who are, if possible, to be vic- 
timized. Some circumstances have, 
however, transpired, which will make 
it difficult for them to accomplish their 
object. Some able and honest men 
have taken a part in the investigation ; 
by whom perjury has already been, in 
more than one instance, detected; and 
it is doubtful, whether even a Whig 
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Commissioner will be able to make a 
report altogether agreeable to his 
masters. But why do we allude to 
matters like these ? In the first place, 
for the purpose of showing, by con- 
trast, the tranquil state of Ulster, as 
compared with the southern counties, 
where offences, of a nature so insigni- 
nificant, are yet deemed so extraordinary 
as to justify the delegation of a special 
commissioner, jor the purpose of in- 
quiring into, and reporting upon them. 
In the next place, to point out the 
contrast between the extra-judicial 
vigilance which is manifested, where 
there is a hope, thereby; of crimi- 
nating Protestants, compared with the 
inhuman negligence which is betrayed, 
respecting the torrent of insurrec- 
tionary offences, by which the lives 
and properties of Protestants are 
placed in perpetual jeopardy in other 
parts of Ireland. 

In the South an organized and in- 
surgent peasantry have comple te do- 
minion of the laws ; at their “ sic volo 
sic jubeo,” they are enforced or sus- 


pended ; the property of the Church 
Is sequestrated by a popular mandate ; 
the Clergy are persecuted and pro- 


scribed. It is but a few weeks since 
one of them, Mr. Banner, of Bansagh, 
narrowly escaped with his life, from 
the ferocious assault of a band of mis- 
creants, by whom his skull was seriously 
fractured ; and it is only a month 
since we attended the funeral of an- 
other, Mr. Lee, the late rector of 
Emly, who was for years a proscribed 
and banished man, not daring to visit 
his parish, and wholly unable to collect 
his tithe; until his spirit at length 
sunk under his multiplied anxieties and 
persecutions. The success which has 
attended the crusade against the 
clergy, has encouraged the organized 
insurgents to try their hands with the 
landlords also ; and rents are now be- 
coming as odious as ever were tithes, 
Threatening notices, outrage, assas- 
sination, are so common as almost to 
pass unnoticed. Intimidation has pro- 
ceeded to such an extent, that it is a 
rare thing for witnesses to prosecute, 
or juries to convict, even in the most 
flagrant cases; and still more rare, 
that those who do should ese ape the 
penalty to which they have become 
obnoxious, for their disregard of the 
laws of the insurgents. Such is the 
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state of the South, AND TUE INSURREC- 
TION ACT IS REPEALED! In Ulster, a 
few houses are entered; in one case, to 
search for arms ; in another, to intimi- 
date the inhabitants against the em- 
ployment of strangers: in neither case 
did the outrages bear any prima facie 
character of a religious nature ; and 
yet, the proclamation above referred 
to, has been issued by the Irish Go- 
vernment, denouncing the Protestants, 
almost by name, and all but invoking 
the vengeance of the vindictive and 
bigoted Roman Catholic population ! 
Will these things be suffered by the 
people of England? Is it thus that 
Ireland is to be governed? If such 
is the course to be henceforward pur- 
sued, we have no hesitation whatever 
in saying , that the two countries can- 
not continue much longer united. 

Our readers are aware, that much of 
the last session of Parliament was con- 
sumed by an inquiry into the nature of 
the Orange Institution; and great 
hopes were entertained by its enemies, 
that they would be enabled to put it 
down. We will, perhaps, on a future 
occasion, bestow a separate paper 
upon this subject. Suffice it to say, at 
present, that many of its strongest op- 
ponents have had_ their feelings to- 
wards it changed, by the evidence 
which was produced with a view to 
discredit it, in that hostile investiga- 
tion. Amongst these we are proud to 
reckon the respected author of the 
tract before us. He entered parlia- 
ment a supporter of the Government 
of Lord Grey. He aided, to the ut- 
most of his power, in the so-called 
“liberal” policy of the noble premier. 
He looked upon Ireland as a country 
misgoverned and abused, and regarde id 
the insolent ascendancy of the Pro- 
testants, and the pernic ious association 
of Orangemen, as amongst the leading 
causes to which its calamities were to 
be attributed—until he read the report 
of the evidence taken before the Orange 
Committee, when these false impressions 
were entirely removed. He then saw 
that the association was originally jus- 
tified by necessity ; that in proportion 
as it ceased to be necessary, it fell into 
disuse; and that it was only when 
that necessity seemed again to revive, 
that the association received new life, 
and started into a fresh existence. But 
we cannot do better than suffer this 
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most intelligent and estimable gentle- 
man to speak for himself :— 

“Jt was at this time, when these 
signs were gathering on all sides—when 
Mr. O'Connell and his party were, in 
England, representing the Protestants as 
oppressors, while in Ireland they were 
the victims of a most intolerable oppres- 
sion,—while Government frowned upon 
them as enemies, and the public, in Eng- 
land and Scotland, believed what was re- 
iterated ; it was then that, rousing them- 
selves from their despondency, they re- 
turned to their Protestant associations, 
THEY HAD NO FRIENDS. Denounced by 
eloquent speakers in Parliament ; belied 
aud slandered by the press—traduced 
abroad—in terror at home—suffering un- 
der a daily persecution—wearied out by 
terrors—anathematized at the altar— 
pointed at in the market—waylaid on 
the road—their homes unsafe—their 
minds worn by rumours of vengeance 
—they fell back on themselves, and re- 
established their Orange associations. 
Many who had long kept aloof from 
them, now joined them. Whigs and 
liberals saw, that if they were Protes- 
tants, there was no safety but in associ- 
ation. They felt tbat, if they remained 
isolated, they would fall unpitied; and, 
while the curses of the priests were 
rained, like flashes of fire, upon their 
heads, and the fingers of a savage people 
were pointed at them, ready to be dipped 
in their blood, they were all the while held 


out to this country as the persecutors of 


others. It is well, indeed, and most con- 
sistent with their public principles, that 
Mr. Hume and Mr. O’Connell should 
denounce the Protestants of Ireland— 
quite natural that those who long to ex- 
tinguish our Protestant fait'., and to let 
loose the dogs of superstition and infi- 
delity upon us, should denounce those 
Protestant associations. For my own 
part, I can truly affirm, that no one, at 
one time, looked with greater suspicion 
upon them than myself; nor do I yet give 
them a willing and unqualified approval. 
But, while not a word is said of the 
Ribbon associations among the Catho- 
lics—not a word is spoken of that perse- 
cution, bitter and unrelenting, which is 
now carried on against the Protestants,— 
not a whisper reaches us, from these pa- 
triots, of the curses, thick and black, 
which are poured out from the altar 
against the men of our own faith,—of 
the annoyances, various and constant, by 
which they are beset,—of that unceasing, 
exhausting, daily persecution, by which 
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they are in jeopardy every hour, God 


forbid that we should not hail the spirit 


of those who, when deserted by all other 
men, do not desert themselves. In Scot- 
land, at least, where we. have suffered 
like evils under an intolerant govern- 
ment, and a cruel priesthood, we ought 
to join in their feelings. J am sure 
there are men this day who are cheering 
on the furies of the rabble against the 
Protestants of Ireland, whose hearts are 
as merciless as that of Claverhouse, 
whose hatred is as deadly as Dalzell’s. 
The weapons, indeed, which they use 
are different, and they wield them in an- 
other field of warfare. It is in parlia- 
ment, not in the secret chamber, where 
the torture is now applied. It is not to 
the boot they are submitted, but to the 
bitter accusation and the opprobrious lie. 
It is by these that their characters are 
torn in pieces, and men of blameless 
truth are hunted down. And while 
government stand calmly by, and express 
not one feeling in their favour, the Ca- 
tholic and the infidel, the demagogue of 
England, and the bigot and tyrant of 
Treland, apply to these, their undefended 
victims, the steel of their cold and false 
calumnies, that it may enter into their 
souls. But the time is now come, when 
Scotland will see the real position of our 
Protestant brethren in Ireland;—and it 
is satisfactory to feel, that the more the 
question is inquired into, the more this 
will ensue. The evidence of that com- 
mittee, for which, this session, Mr. Shiel 
moved, in order to blachen the Protestants, 
HAS HAD THE OpPposITE EFFECT. J can 
truly say, that I sat down to its perusal 
with the strongest conviction of the im- 
propriety of Orange associations, AND I 
RISE FROM IT FULLY SATISFIED THAT THE 
UNION OF THE PROTESTANTS, IN SUCH 
BODIES, WAS INDISPENSABLY NECESSARY 
FOR THEIR SAFETY.” 


Such is the impression which was 
made upon the mind of this honest 
and able man, whose prejudices in- 
clined him to view the Orange body 
with jealéusy and aversion, He could 
not shut his eyes to the glaring injus- 
tice with which they were treated, 
when placed upon their trial. He saw 
that they were compelled to make their 
defence, even before they were fully 
informed of the crimes laid to their 
eharge ;—and that when, even then, 
by a plain tale, they were likely to put 
to flight the railing accusations by 
which they were menaced, he saw that 
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their witnesses were dismissed, their 
mouths were stopped, and that the re- 
mainder of the session was consumed 
in the examination of a host of indi- 
viduals, all hostilely disposed towards 
them, and whose depositions thus 
passed uncontradicted, except by such 
contradictions as they were betrayed 
into themselves. When Mr. Colqu- 
houn saw this, strong as were his pre- 
possessions, they gave way before the 
force of truth ; and he did not hesi- 
tate to acquit the Orangemen of the 
offences of which they were accused, 
when even their most inveterate ene- 
mies upon the Committee were unable 
to find any sufficient grounds for a 
sentence of condemnation against 
them. Yes: they concluded their la- 
bours without making any report ;— 
and this maligned and persecuted body 
of men may now refer to the evidence, 
taken during this inquiry, for the proof, 
that the origin of their institution was 
justified by necessity; that its pro- 
gress was marked by increasing tran- 
quillity ; and that the calumnies by 
which it was assailed have generally 
proceeded from men who had an in- 
terest in the disturbance of the coun- 
try, and the dismemberment of the 
empire. 

Now, had two committees been sit- 
ting at the same time, the one in the 
Lords, and the other in the Commons, 
this unfair dealing could not have 
taken place. The one committee 
would have been a check upon the 
other; and if the Commons took care 
that nothing should be extenuated, as 
far as the conduct of the Orangemen 
vas concerned, the Lords would take 
care that nothing should be set down 
in malice against them. We do trust, 
that when the subject comes before 
the House again, (as come it must,) 
this will be borne in mind ;—as, other- 
wise, nothing like an impartial investi- 
gation may take place; and the result 
may be, the triumph of faction, at the 
expense of justice. 

Some of the witnesses produced by 
the adversaries of the Orange L[nsti- 
tution, at first threatened to substan- 
tiate terrible charges against it. 
There was one man, a Quaker, from 
the North of Ireland, who stated that 
he was himself an object of personal 
hostility, in consequence of his having 
expressed some opinions unfavourable 
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to the Orangemen. There appeared, 
indeed, no reason to doubt the fact, 
that he was very unpopular in his own 
neighbourhood, And, if the Orange- 
men proceeded to act upon any sys- 
tem of paltry annoyance towards him, 
simply because he differed in opinion 
with them, the inference must, natu- 
rally, be drawn, that they are a very 
troublesome set of men. But, upon 
cross-examination it appeared, that 
this honest Quaker had, at one time, 
failed, and that under circumstances 
which deserve to be noted. He went 
about in his neighbourhood, and bor- 
rowed from every one, high and low, 
such sums of money as they found it 
convenient to lend him. He then 
closed his doors ;—and although, no 
doubt, his intentions may have been 
honest in the main, yet, the naughty 
world said hard things, and the good 
man’s character underwent such an 
alteration in public estimation as would 
render it very hard for him to pla 
the same part over again. He felt 
this to be the case; and, in the sim- 
plicity of his heart, he firmly believed 
that the odium under which he la- 
boured, all arose from the enmity of the 
wicked Orangemen towards him, be- 
cause of his liberal political opinions. 
There was another estimable cha- 
racter,—a Presbyterian clergyman, 
whose house of worship was closed 
against him, because he had expressed 
himself unfavourably of the Orange- 
men. This was just what the ma- 
jority of the committee wanted ;—a 
fact which proved, that no virtues or 
no sanctity could exempt their pos- 
sessor from the vengeance of the 
faction, when he ventured to oppose 
their views. It turned out, however, 
that one of the congregation of this 
exemplary man had been charged with 
murder ; that he had promised to give 
him a character ; that when the trial 
came on, the clergyman would not 
appear on his behalf; that the evi- 
deuce against him was circumstantial ; 
and, great weight having been given 
to the fact, that his clergyman declined 
to say anything in his favour, that the 
jury found him guilty, and he was sen- 
tenced to be hanged. It appeared that a 
strong effort was made to induce the 
judge to recommend him to mercy, 
which was defeated, chiefly because his 
clergyman had refused to give hima cha- 
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racter ; that he was hanged, and died 
protesting his innocence; that no 
doubt of his innocence was left upon 
the mind of the chaplain, who had 
attended him from the moment of his 
conviction ; and that, shortly after he 
had been executed, another culprit, who 
paid the forfeit of his life for another 
crime, acknowledged that he it was who 
committed the crime, for which the 
former man suffered; and that that man 
was wholly guiltless. Now, such were 
the circumstances under which the 
chapel of the Presbyterian clergyman 
was closed, and he was obliged to be- 
take himself to another place. We do 
not say, that he may not have had 
very good reasons for refusing to ap- 
pear on behalf of the man who was 
unjustly accused. But we do not be- 
lieve that any one will be found, who 
can say, that it was by any means an 
unnatural thing, that after such con- 
duct, and its fatal consequences, his 
former congregation should have felt 
exceedingly indisposed to attend upon 
his ministrations. 

Such was the sort of evidence, by 
which the Orange Institution was 
sought to be disparaged. Is it any 
wonder that the committee were not 
able to find a single peg whereon to 
hang a tangible imputation? They 
consumed the session in a vexatious 
inquiry, and ended without making 
any report ;—thus, in effect, justifying 
what they failed to find an excuse to 
condemn ; and acquitting the Orange- 
men, if not by a positive verdict in 
their behalf, “by the more creditable 
modesty of their silence !” 

One of the principal reasons why 
the public have reason to regret the 
abrupt termination of this inquiry is, 
that disclosures of an important na- 
ture, respecting the Ribbon system, 
would have been made, had it been 
continued, such as would have im- 
pressed, upon the most sceptical, the 
reasonableness and the necessity of a 
counter—Protestant organization. We 
know, that, in England, a prejudice, 
and a natural prejudice, exists against 
every association of an exclusive cha- 
racter ; and, in a well-ordered state of 
society, we are very far from denying 
that such an association is liable to 
strong objections. But, in Ireland, 
the Roman Catholic system consti- 
tutes an imperium in imperiv, such as 





makes it an exception to the general 
rule. The education of the priests, 
the theology they are taught, the dis- 
cipline in which they are instructed, 
their birth and breeding, render them 
little better than the chaplains of so 
many Ribbon lodges, which constitute, 
as it were, the secu/ar arm of the Church 
of Rome, and take cognizance of all 
offences of heretical pravity, which 
might otherwise, in this free country, 
safely defy her inquisitorial vengeance. 
This is a state of things which the 
agitators carefully keep out of sight, 
and which the people of England can- 
not very readily conceive ; and there- 
fore they are slow to make allowance 
for the provocations and the dangers 
which have compelled the loyal Pro- 
testants in this country to confederate 
for mutual support, in order, by union 
and concert, to provide against other- 
wise inevitable evils. By this means, 
a spirit of loyalty is kept alive, which 
never would exist if they were dis- 
united. It should be considered, that 
while they constitute a small minority 
in point of numbers, they are a large 
majority in intelligence and wealth ; 
and, therefore, whatever tends to con- 
solidate their confederacy, must in- 
crease their confidence, and augment 
their importance. They are thus 
made to feel together, to think toge- 
ther, and to act together. The dry 
bones, which, when separate, were 
dead’ and cold, become instinct with 
life, when brought into organic com- 
bination ;—and individuals, who might, 
if isolated, have been drawn away by 
the prevailing sentiment which the 
priests and the demagogues encou- 
rage in the mass of the people, by 
the bond which connects them wit 
their brother Protestants, are encou- 
raged to persevere in their attachment 
to the good cause, and made “sure 
and steadfast” in their allegiance. 
England little knows what she 
would lose, by breaking the bond of 
brotherhood by which Protestants are 
combined in the Orange association. 
But her enemies well know what they 
would gain by it. And, accordingly, 
they are indefatigable and unscrupu- 
lous in their efforts to destroy it. 
They well know, that in their own 
strength they are unable to prevail for 
its overthrow ; and, accordingly, they 
have recourse to the device which the 
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fox employed for the destruction of 
the wolf, when he went to visit the 
sick lion. “ What do you think would 
be good for me ?” said the monarch of 
the forest, roaring with pain. “ Please 
your majesty,” said the fox, “there is 
nothing better than the skin of a wolf, 
taken warm from his back.” This was 
scarcely said, when the wolf entered, 
to offer his condolence, and, in one 
moment, he fell a sacrifice to the ma- 
lignant cunning of his enemy. 

This fable teaches us how cunning 
may be more than a_ match for 
strength ; but we do trust, the sub- 
ject, by which it has been suggested, 
will yet teach us how it may be over 
matched by integrity and wisdom. 
For, the Majesty of England will not, 
we trust, be so deceived. The gene- 
rous people of England will not, we 
fervently hope, sacrifice their best 
friends to the vengeance of their 
worst enemies. They « cannot but see, 
that the individuals by whom the 
Orange body are perse ented, are all 
pledged to some object by which the 
oat of the empire must be endan- 
gered. They are either republicans, 
who wish to “destroy the monarchy, or 
papists, and infidels, who desire the 
overthrow of the church; or repeal- 
ers, who are bent upon effecting the 
separation of Great Britain and Ire- 
land ;s—and, if they did not all feel that 
the existence of the Orange Institution 
presented the strongest obstacle to the 
realization of their views, they would 
not, as they have done, mark it out as 
the object ‘of their es special hatred, and 
consider nothing accomplished, while 
it remains to rebuke their audacity, 
and to curb their treason. “ Hine 
ill lachryme.” This it is that con- 
stitutes its offence. This it is that ren- 
ders it the “ Carthago est delenda” of 
their revolutionary ravings. They 
well know, that as long as the body 
continues to exist in its unbroken 
strenzth, loyalty is, as it were, en- 
trenched in an impregnable citadel, 
from which it may langh to scorn the 
malice and the fury of its enemies, 
And this it is that justifies*thein in 
their own eyes, for the prodigious ef- 
forts which they are making for its 
destruction ; and which makes them 
consider a session well lost, during 
which they are enabled, by any arti- 
fice, by any fraud, or by any calumny, 


to gain the least advantage over the 
maintainers of this loyal institution, 
and present it in an odious or suspi- 
cious light to the eyes of the people 
of England. 

Mr. Colquhoun has collated, from 
the reports of parliamentary com- 
mittees, and other sources, a variety of 
evidence, respecting the character and 
the conduct of Roman Catholic priests 
in this country, with which it is alto- 
gether unnecessary that we should 
trouble our readers. They, alas! 
know, from actual experience, the sort 
of feeling which is exhibited, and the 
sort of influence which is exercised by 
these clerical agitators, whenever it 
seems good to them to appear as poli- 
tical partizans, and how difficult it 
must be for any language to afford an 
adequate repre sentation of what may 
be seen and felt of their conduct. It 
is, however, satisfactory to perceive, 
that, as far as the evidence has gone, 
it has not been without its dse, in 
drawing to this subject a considerable 
share of public attention. ‘The fol- 
lowing observations, which follow the 
citations from the parliamentary re- 
ports, are equally just and striking : 

“It would be impossible, indeed, to 
produce adequate proof of the influence 
which the priests are now exercising in 
Ireland. We may show, as we have at- 
tempted to do, what they do as _ political 
agitators. There we find them the wil- 
ling tools of the demagogue, and pan- 
derers to popular passions. Of them, in 
this capacity, we may say with Mr. Croly, 
‘that while their congregations have en- 
gaged in sedition and insubordination— 
in burning and maiming—in murder 
and massacre, they, instead of setting 
their faces against these things, and 
preaching the doctrine of the Gospel, 
have been the instigators of a misguided 
multitude, and by their conduct have left 
this impression on the mind, that to these 
actions the priests gave their full and un- 
qualitied sanction! But it is not there 
only that we can discover their influence. 
We must go deeper into the relations of 
daily life. There, in the broken ele- 
ments of Irish society, the feuds and dis- 
orders of which are so many, let us ima- 
gine what it must be to find an influence 
—great as superstition can make it—con- 
stantly exerted over the minds of the pea- 
santry, not to soothe them, but to exas- 
perate-—mixing with every village feud— 
inflaming every local grievance—sowing 
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every where the seeds of suspicion— 
checking no crimes, but poisoning kindly 
feelings, and abetting unsocial antipa- 
thies—using religion to goad the passions 
—making the rich suspected by the poor 
—the employer by his labourer, the land- 
lord by his tenant—let us remember that 
this influence is unwearied, vigilant, and 
universal, in every county, in every pa- 
rish, and then say whether the expression 
of the inhabitants of Castlepollard, 
where, from a peaceful state, they were 
driven into variance by the exertions of 
their priest, were too strong, ‘ that they 
believed it was the devil who sent him 
among them!’ And if the. demon of 
discord is working in every parish in the 
south and west of Ireland, can we mar- 
vel if the Protestant emigrate from a 
place where his life is wretched, and the 
more respectable Catholics fly from such 
scenes, or, in order to Le at peace, that 
they give themselves up to the priest, 
and are content to propitiate his favour 
by submitting to his will. 

“The poet has described Pandemo- 
nium as the place where the bad vex 
their fellows, and they revenge them- 
selves or others, more wicked, by tramp- 
ling them under foot—a true description 
of Ireland, where the wicked govern, and 
where the priest is the too] of their pas- 
sions; where superstition is used to ex- 
cite and encourage crime ; and from the 
altar, which professes to offer sacrifice to 
heaven, rises the cloud of bitter hatred and 
stormy dissensions; and over the dark and 
benighted minds of the people, come the 
blasts of still darker superstition, to rouse 
them to passion and hatred. If you would 
gratify your vindictive feelings, go to Ire- 
Jand—you may riot in their indulgence ;— 
but if you would live at peace, you must 
fly from the country where crime and 
superstition are leagued in one desperate 
fraternity. 

«It has been attempted to be said, 
that the priests may be useful in main- 
taining peace, or might be made so, if 
they were attached to the state by a 
state provision. We have now given every 
one an opportunity of judging of the 
likelihood of this. Treat the priests as 
you will, they must depend for their 
fees, and for power, which is dearer than 
fees, on their command over the people ; 
and we have seen that there is one way 
only, that of political agitation, by which 
they can maintain their command. Po- 
litical incendiaries, therefore, they have 
become, and such they will remain. 
therefore, are the evils of 


Whatever, 
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political incendiarism in Ireland, with 
these they are connected; and more- 
over, they throw into the hot fire of 
politics the fuel of a hotter superstition. 
The general effects of this influence, 
therefore, are obvious; and both of them 
must be stated before we can arrive at 
a just conclusion. 

«“ The first is, the effect which they 
produce on the Protestant inhabitants of 
Treland. The Catholic members, and 
Mr. O'Connell at their head, try to per- 
suade us that nothing can be more benign 
and paternal than the present spirit of 
the Roman Catholic church. The priests, 
they would have us believe, have bosoms 
open to all, on which ull may repose with 
confidence. But every day and every hour 
gives the lie to these assertions. Their 
whole religion is full of denunciations 
against heretics. There is not a cate- 
chism or asermon that does not point out 
heretics as a horror and a warning to the 
true sons of the “Church; not a Mr. 
Burke rises at their altars, that does not 
mark them with the finger of reprobation. 
‘ Boys,’ said that reverend gentleman, in 
one of his bursts of triumph in his chapel, 
‘ Boys, the tottering fabric of heresy is 
falling, and the triumph of the Catholic 
church is rising in glory. Ireland was 
once Catholic—it shal] be Catholic again.’ 
It is true, that lately there has transpired 
a fact of which we were kept in profound 
ignorance—that, while the Catholic 
bishops of Ireland were assuring us that 
their religion was changed, they were all 
the while reading among their clergy, and 
inculcating on them as theology, a book 
containing the doctrines of persecution 
and extermination of heretics in their 
utmost rigour. This is, however, but a 
strong evidence of a fact which requires 
no proof at all. Go among the lower 
orders of the Catholics in any country, 
and you will see there the real spirit of 
their religion, It is of little moment 
what the priests tell us—the question is, 
what they tell their people; and if we 
would know this, we must know what 
their people believe. Now, in all Ca- 
tholic countries, the lower orders believe 
that they show their love for the church 
by their hatred of heretics. It is so in 
Spain and Portugal; it is so in Italy— 
the lazzaroni of Naples are the fiercest 
bigots; it is so in Ireland. Every oath 
by which the lower orders associate 
themselves together, whether it be under 
the name of Ribbonmen or Whitefeet, is 
one binding them to exterminate Protes- 
tants. Liive, therefore, as they may, 
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peacefully, blamelessly, they cannot be 
safe; for they are Protestants, they dwell 
amongst Catholics, and therefore are 
the objects of anathema by the church, 
and of hatred by the people. Here is 
the Whitefeet oath, and a similar oath is 
taken by all Ribbon associations which 
have existed for above half a century :— 
* Never to spare, but persevere, and wade 
knee-deep in Orange blood; not to serve 
the king unless compelled; and when the 
day comes, to fight, and wade knee-deep 
in the oppressors’ blood; and that neither 
the groans of men, nor the moans of 
women, shall daunt him, for the ingrati- 
tude shown to his brethren of the 
Catholic Church.’” 

So far Mr. Colquhoun. It is our 
earnest wish that he may continue 
his useful labours. He must be re- 
garded, by all impartial men, as a wit- 
ness above all suspicion; and he may 
be sure that in no other way can he 
be so useful. 

Another pamphlet lies before us, by 
which our own press has been credit- 
ably distinguished during the last 


month, and which, had our space per- 
mitted, it was our intention to have 
noticed somewhat at length. It is 


entitled. “ Strictures on the Letter of 
the Right Rev. Dr. Murray, Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, relative 
to Dens’ Theology, by a Lay Protes- 
tant,” and is remarkable, at the same 
time, for its ability and its moderation. 
The writer appears to be one of those 
who had, until lately, entertained 
a very high idea of Dr. Murray, but 
whom the disclosures respecting Dens, 
and the nature of the defence relied on 
by its patrons, have, to a considerable 
degree, disabused. Thoroughly as the 
question has been already sifted, the 
reasonings of this writer are to a great 
degree original ; and coming, as they 
do, from one who must be ranked 
among those called Jiberal Protestants, 
will, we have little doubt, be read with 
considerable interest by numbers of 
the more respectable Roman Catholics, 
who have not, we believe, been more 
than half satisfied by the course which 
has been pursued in this case by their 
spiritual advisers. 

The following is this writer’s state- 
ment of the precise position in which 
Dr. Murray at present stands :— 

“In fact, your case now is this— 
shortly, but truly stated—you had sanc- 
tioned by your arch-episcopal approba- 


tion—a tacit, perhaps, but, notwithstand- 
ing, an unequivocal one—a theological 
work—a ‘Complete System of Theo- 
logy,’ which, for nearly thirty years, had 
been under the eyes, and in the use, of 
you and your clergy. 

“ That book, little known at first, 
was at length found to contain certain 
doctrines, dangerous in a Protestant state, 
anti-social, unchristian, and intolerant, 
but expressly doctrines of the church of 
Rome. 

« These anti-social, unchristian, and 
intolerant doctrines were fully and pub- 
licly exposed in July last, as existing in 
that book. On being publicly charged 
with them, you made a statement under 
your hand, addressed to the first minister 
of the crown, endeavouring to defend 
yourself against Facts, by what appeared 
a palpable equivocation; and against, 
imputed DOCTRINES, by a solemn denial 
that you entertained them—referring for 
proof to an oath publicly taken by you as 
prescribed by an act of parliament. 

« On your defence being examined, the 
equivocation is detected and exposed, and 
hereby the facts substantially established ; 
and by reference to the oath which you re- 
lied on as an answer to imputed doctrines, 
it is found, either that the oath does not 
refer to the doctrines, and therefore 
affords no defence; or, that if the oath 
defends you, by showing that you, by 
that oath, disclaimed the doctrines im- 
puted, yet you have, for many years, 
been permissively teaching, through 
your clergy, to your flocks, the very doc- 
trines you had sworn you condemned as 
impious. Thus, either the oath was 
false, by being taken with a mental re- 
servation which deceived,—or, you know- 
ingly taught, as a Christian bishop, what 
you condemned as impious, and had ab. 
Jured as detestable. 

‘«‘ Something, Sir, surely must be done by 
you torelieve you from so awful a situation, 
Ido not want for myself the honour of 
any further correspondence; but you 
may, I should hope, find some channel 
through which to communicate to the 
public whatever, if any thing, can be 
found, that will alleviate your misfortune.” 

The respectful tone of this communi- 
cation is not likely to recommend it to 
the favourable notice of the titular to 
whom it is addressed. Like the escort 
that accompanied the Irish culprit to 
execution, we incline to think that the 
“ Lay Protestant” will be deemed by 
Dr. Murray “too civil by one half,” 
as he does not furnish the slightest 
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ground for claiming any abatement of 
the charges which he has substantiated, 
upon the score of intemperance or de- 
clamation. Every subterfuge by which 
the Doctor has sought to escape from 
the inferences which have been drawn 
from his patronage of Dens, have been 
coolly examined and completely ex- 

osed; and that in a temper which 
forbids the suspicion that any thing but 
a love of truth has actuated his corres- 
pondent. We wish that he had written 
in his proper name. The times require 
an open and manly confession of the 
truth upon the part of those who are 
qualified to guide or to influence public 
opinion, and an anonymous writer 
can never command the same respect 
or confidence as one who casts awa 
disguise, and stands forth boldly, and, 
suo periculo to assert his own honest 
convictions, We know the various 
excuses which a man will make to him- 
self for not doing this. It often pro- 
ceeds from modesty, frequently from 
timidity, sometimes from a wish to 
escape notoriety ; sometimes a writer 
has no desire to ensue the disagreeable 
consequents which might result from a 
disclosure of his views. But the cases 
are rare where any valid excuse can be 
given for wearing the masque, espe- 
cially when attacking an open anta- 
gonist ; and we, therefore, regret that, 
in the present case, Dr. Murray’s assail- 
ant did not, by writing under his real 
signature, Jeave the Romisk bishop 
without excuse in declining to answer 
his pointed but respectful inquiries. 
The probability is, that this writer, 
while he desires to stand separate 
from one party, has no wish to be 
identified with the other. In this case 
we the more regret the concealment of 
his name, as his very reluctance to 
come forward must enhance the value 
of the testimony which he bears against 
chicanery and equivocation. 

Nothing is more common than to 
hear, from the self-styled liberals, the 
general gies which has taken 
place in the spirit of popery on the 
Continent, urged as a decisive reason 
why a similar improvement must have 
taken place in Ireland. But nothing 
can be more fallacious. They have 
themselves taken very good care, that 
that no such effects should be produced 
here, by the deterioration which they 
have caused in the quality of the 
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priesthood. By the establishment of 
Maynooth, they have literally reversed 
the fiat of Omnipotence. They have 
said, “ let it be dark,” and there is dark- 
ness. Whatever might have been 
done by the spirit of the age and the pro- 
gress of improvement, has been more 
than counteracted by the wretched ex- 
pedient of putting into the priests’ 
offices the very lowest of the people. 
By no other expedient could the requi- 
site degree of prejudice, ignorance, illi- 
berality and sedition be brought to- 
gether, by means of which the popish 
population of this country have been 
detruded, as it were, into the darker 
ages, and made the apt recipients of 
the very worst principles of “ Dens’s 
Complete Theology.” 

This pestilent work would be a dead 
letter to men who had participated in 
the improvement of the age. It would, 
we are persuaded, have been a dead 
letter to the old Continental priests 
whom we remember in our early days; 
men whose doctrinal errors, no doubt, 
were great, but whose lives were 
marked by a simplicity and a sanctity 
that rendered them most engaging ex- 
amples. But the spalpeenary of May- 
nooth are altogether of a different 
stamp. They are a compound of vul- 
garity and insolence, with sometimes 
a dash of talent, but always a strain 
of cunning. Deriving all the conside- 
ration they possess from their priestly 
office, their disposition is to magnify it 
to the uttermost. And, inheriting both a 
national and a theological hatred of the 
English as heretics and natural ene- 
mies, there is a combination of 
motives for the perpetuation of rancor- 
ous and uncharitable dogmas and prin- 
ciples, which, in other countries, is 
happily unknown; and there is a de- 
mand thus created by the cravings of 
sedition and bigotry, for a supply of 
envenomed nti-christian dogmata, 
which, elsewhere, are happily for- 
gotten or disregarded. 

Such are .the Romish priesthood of 
Ireland! And what they are, we have 
made them ourselves. Had we not med- 
dled with them, but left them to their 
own resources, Popery would, ere this, 
have been well nigh extinct ; or, it would 
only exist, as we aouel in our last num- 
ber, in that condition in which it might 
be kept alive by the exertions of the 
begging friars ; a condition so degraded 
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as to ensure its rapid disappearance in 
a very short time. But we have set the 
beggars on horseback, and before the 
old proverb has had its fulfilment, the 
most disastrous consequences may ensue. 

But this is a question into which 
we will not travel at present. Our 
only object, now, is to show, that the 
Romish priesthood in Ireland have 
deteriorated; and that, accordingly, the 
maxims that are applicable to popery 
as it exists in other countries, are 
totally inapplicable here. The apology, 
therefore, that has been set up for Deus’ 
Theology, as the explode ‘d bigotry of 
a former age, is all a delusion. Does 
its recent publication and adoption 
here prove that itis exploded ? Does 
the anti-tithe conspiracy prove that it 
is exploded? Do the frequent murders 
of the Protestant clergy prove that it is 
exploded ? Does the all but universal 
spread of a conspiracy amongst the 
Romish peasantry for the establishment 
of popery, and the extirpation of the 
Protestant race and name, prove that 
it is exploded? Nay, do not all these 
things prove, that the theor ‘y was almost 
anticipated, and rendered unnecessary 
by the practice? Indeed, in no other 
part of the world could the pernicious 
doctrines contained in Dens meet with 
more apt recipients than are to be 
found in Ireland. 

And this it is which renders the 
now admitted adoption of that work 
as the text-book of the Romish priests 
in this country, at the present moment 
peculiarly importaut. It falls in with 
the seditious and bigoted leanings of 
the people, and confers the sanction of 
religion upon the most abominable 
crimes, The peasantry are taught to 
respect the laws only so far as they 
are compatible with what they are 
instructed to consider higher obliga- 
tions. It is now consider red an un- 
righteous thing to pay their dues to 
the Protestant ‘clergy ; they are not, it 
is said, their lawful pastors; they are 
only to be regarded as heretical usurp- 
ers upon the rights of others, and every 
effort which can be made to defeat 
their legal claims may be resurted to, 
not only without blame, but with a 
conviction that their conduct in that 
particular i 1s meritorious. 

On former occasions turbulent and 
refractory individuals resisted the de- 
mands of the clergy as they would 
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have resisted any other demands which 
they hoped to defeat or were unwilling 
to satisty; but éhey never grounded their 
resistance on a denial of the right of the 
clergy to their ecclesiastical endowments. 
Now, for the first time, these rights are 
de nied—now, for the first time, the 
Roinish clergy take an open part in 
countenancing tithe resistance—now, 
for the first time, the people are taught 
that their duty as subjects, is at variance 
with their principles as Christians, and 
that acts of savage barbarity, at which 
humanity recoils, towards those who 
are caploges in the collection or re- 
covery of tithes, are to be considered in 
= light of services to their religion. 

‘an this be regarded with indifference ? 
or will it be looked upon as Protestant 
bigotry to view this awful state of 
things as arising mainly out of the 
influence which a pernicious theology 
exercises over a seditious and an igno- 
rant population ? 

The letter of the “ Lay Protestant” 

thus concludes :— 

«“ And now, sir, one word at parting! 
You have hitherto, and until very re- 
cently, borne, and I am willing to believe, 
deserved, the character of a moderate, 
prudent, and cautious man. You re- 
mained long, in the eye of the public at 
least, unconnected with O’Connell. You 
kept at a safe distance from the tempter, 
and beyond the sphere of his baleful in- 
fluence. You have suffered yourself at 
last to be drawn into it! Escarr rrom 
IT FOR YouR LIFE! Withdraw from the 
councils of this dangerous man! They 
lead to blood—to treason—to rebellion— 
massacre! Within the last ten days 
what doctrine has he not preached! what 
prediction has he not made. He, now 
your adopted chief—the lay apostle of 
the Irish Catholics, inflated with the 
prophetic spirit—ur has announced to 
his seven millions of faithful followers, 
including you, Catholic Archbishop of 
Dublin, now his friend, colleague, and co- 
adjutor! HE has announced, quasi ex ca- 
thedra, that whenever a certain event 
shall happen—one which may not only 
possibly, but probably occur within a 
little month, nay, perhaps, within a week 
from the time when you read the words 
which I now trace—namely, the sovereign 
exerting his undoubted prerogative of 
changing his ministers—that this event— 
the return to power of Peel and Wellington, 
will be ‘the signal for every act of cruelty 
which could stimulate a population driven 
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by despair, to resort to the ‘ wild justice 
of sanguinary revenge.’ 

«Oh, sir! reflect—what does this 
mean? to what does it tend—but to a 
repetition of the horrible scenes of 1641 ! 
—the rebellion and massacre which have 
indelibly stained the annals of our un- 
happy country, and recorded ‘for our 
learning,’ the frightful extent of crime 
which the persecuting spirit of the Ro- 
mish church may beget upon clerical 
fanaticism, and lay ambition. What 
does this prophetic announcement teach 
to the credulous ignorance of these mil- 
lions of Irish peasantry? Nothing less 
than that ‘the cruel revenge which it 
suggests’\—the barbarous atrocities which 
it anticipates, may, nay, ought to follow 
in the natural course of human affairs 
from the event which, according to him, 
is to produce them: the hing changing his 
ministers! Why else does he predict 
them, but because they are natural re- 
sults? effects produced by causes, accord- 
ing to the fixed principles that govern 
human action! And what is this but to 
tell his dupes, that those crimes have at 
least this to justify or excuse them—‘ the 
instinctive impulses of human nature ! 
that, therefore, though the strict letter 
of positive law may condemn, they stand 
acquitted .in the eye of mm who gave us 
that nature which so powerfully impels 
to the act! Do you, Christian bishop, 
adopt this doctrine? Will you suffer it 
to be preached unreprehended until it 
shall be carried into act—until the bloody 
deeds shall be perpetrated, and then, but 
not till then, condemn? It cannot tend 
to assuage the anguish that reflections 
like these must cause to a mind like 
yours, to be told, that you are now be- 
come a participator in O’Connell’s guilt; 
if guilt there be in these transactions; 
you have publicly signified your adhesion 
to his general system, and to the parti- 
cular measures which he has pledged 
himself to the death to obtain; you have 
read, and have been fully apprised of the 
principles and doctrine which he professes 
to act upon; you approve—you contri- 
bute to pay him as a public servant for 
those services—those very services—those 
speeches—those letters, which, (Heaven 
avert the omen) may lead to the dreadful 
results to which I have alluded. If there 
be treason—if rebellion and massacre fol- 
low, think you that you will be held 
innocent? Jn treason, the lawyers tell 
us, that there are no accessories—all 
who, in any way, are implicated, are prin- 
cipals ; how slight would be your chance 
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of escape, if these things be so! You who 
became virtually a subscriber to his 
crimes, by your subscription tor his re- 
ward! Those who pay for services, sir, 
approve and adopt them! You, who 
have ecclesiastical authority to reprove, 
and are silent, and who leave the horrible 
suggestions of O’Connell, like the into- 
lerant and obsolete opinions of Dens, to 
work out that full measure of public 
mischief, without note or comment, to 
correct, or mitigate, or caution, to guard 
against deadly effects! REMEMBER, SIR, 
YOU HAVE BEEN WARNED!” 

Dr. Murray needs not the admoni- 
tion of his sage adviser. We have no 
doubt that he has well considered what 
he has done. . He has always pro- 
fessed a respect for the government ; 
and O’Connell, he clearly sees, is now 
the government of Ireland. He is, 
therefore, chargeable with no incon- 
sistency in the present tender of his 
allegiance to the demagogue, seeing 
that he is but following the example of 
his Majesty’s responsible but powerless 
advisers. 

We do, certainly, look upon the fact 
above stated, as one of the most signi- 
ficant of the signs of the times. How 
will the people of England regard it? 
That is the important question. The 
wolf has now thrown off the sheep’s 
clothing, and no longer thinks it neces- 
sary to place any restraint upon his 
native ferocitv. The most moderate 
of the Romish prelates now hesitates 
not to avow his open approval of the 
resistance to the payment of tithes ; 
for, his openly expressed commisera- 
tion of those who have suffered for 
being concerned in tithe resistance, 
will be, universally, by the peasantry, 
understood as such, and may be the 
means, in other instances, of producing 
results similar to the unhappy affair at 
Rathcormack. And for such results, 
who is to blame? The demagogue 
who stimulates, or the priesthood who 
encourage a deluded peasantry to acts 
of outrage; or the clergyman whose 
necessities compel him to exact a small 
portion of his legal dues? No man 
knows better than Dr. Murray, that 
tithe is a legal demand; that is, if 
the laws of the land are not, in that 
respect, to be superseded by the de- 
crees of his church: if Dens’s Theo- 
logy is not to nullify the statute-book, 
and the dogmas of a council to repeal 
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an act of parliament. In this latter 
case, no doubt, the conduct of the 
Romish ecclesiastics is intelligible and 
consistent ; and in encouraging a re- 
sistance to tithe, they are strictly com- 
plying with the requirements of their 
religion. But then, what are we to 
say of their indignant repudiation of 
Dens, and their solemn asseveration, 
that the decisions contained in that 
complete system of theology respecting 
the payment of tithes, are of no au- 
thority ? 

We earnestly desire that the letter 
of the “Lay Protestant” may be diji- 
gently perused by all who desire to be 
informed of the real spirit which ac- 
tuates popery in Ireland. There are 
none whom we are more solicitous to 
instruct upon that important subject 
than those respectable Lay Roman 
Catholics, who still give their counte- 
nance to the popish system, and who 
would not, we are persuaded, continue 
to do so, if they could be made to see 
it in its true light. Indeed, the Pro- 
testant Associations could do nothing 
better than multiply and disseminate 
the two tracts to which we have now 
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drawn the attention of our readers. 
That of Mr. Colquhoun is most im- 
portant. He has not, in a single 
instance, lent himself to the views of a 
partizan, but rather sought, as we 
stated before, to extract, from persons 
differing from his views, the grounds 
upon which he establishes his conclu- 
sions, Let those conclusions, and the 
evidence upon which they rest, be 
made generally known, and we shall 
soon be delivered from the degrading 
tyranny of the O’Connell-Melbourne 
administration. But let it be im- 
pressed upon our future rulers, that 
unless there be a change of principles, 
there will in vain be a change of men. 
If God should interfere on our behalf it 
will be because his holy religion is en- 
dangered ; and he will not rescue it from 
one set of men, merely that it may be 
sacrificed by another. Let this truth 
be forgotten, and nothing can save us. 
Let it be well fixed in the minds of 
our future governors, and we will soon 
have cause to exult in our escape from 
present perils, and be in a condition in 
which we may bid a proud defiance to 
all our enemies. 


EGERIA, 


What wert thou, sweet Egeria! that the sage 

Thus spurned a palace to frequent the cave, 

Whence pours from marble the pellucid wave, 
And deigned, through thee, to civilize an age ? 
Together bent o’er what mysterious page, 

That thus the monarch hath survived the grave 

Of common kings, still plumed amongst the brave, 
Where intellects tween earth and heaven engage ? 
What but that nymph, which, to this hour inspiring, 

Beckons from courts to Nature's shadiest wood, 
And as the student follows, still admiring, 

Surrenders but at Wisdom’s fountain-flood ? 


Veil'd ‘neath a name that checked that age enquiring— 
Egeria then—confess’d, thou’rt Solitude. 


















I nap just finished my College course, 
and having worked rather hard, and 
being on good terms with myself, I 
resolved to make holiday, and take 
rest and enjoyment for a time, before 
entering upon the serious business of 
life. I retired—so it seemed to me— 
to the lovely little village of D ' 
in the county of Wicklow; and with 
about half-a-dozen easy books to look 
at, and no task to perform, but that of 
taking as much delight as my circum- 
stances and capacity admitted of, I got 
on for some time with remarkable satis- 
faction. It is one of the excellent 
things which follow from hard work, 
(at least while one is young,) that the 
idleness which succeeds it is, merely 
as idleness, delicious. I really enjoyed 
my emancipation from college tasks, 
and from the anxious anticipation of 
examinations, [ roamed about the 
fields,and up the mountain’s side, drink- 
ing the fresh breeze, and rejoicing in 
my strength as I rushed against it. I 
gazed on the rich waving grass with a 
ae pleasure in its freshness ; 
the daisies and the yellow buttercups, 
glancing in the sun, were a delight to 
me. I lay down among them and 
read Coleridge and Wordsworth. 
Then, musing, I sought the margin 
of the lake, and in its still depth 
beheld the reflected sky, while from 
that sky the melody of the lark, invisi- 
ble in its loftiness, poured down ; for 
my haunt was not 





—— “that lake whose gloomy shore 
Sky-lark never warbled o’er.”” 


Then would I trace the river which 
flowed out of the lake, working my 
pleasant way through overhanging 
trees of mountain-ash and birch, and 
listening to the voice of the stream 
not far beneath, as it dashed through 
the loose stones which lay in its 
channel. At that time I could taste, 
and keenly taste, the pure pleasure 
which such scenes are capable of 
affording to such as love them. If it 
be not too presumptuous to borrow the 
words of the greatest of modern poets, 
when speaking (singing rather) of 
Vor, VII. 
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A STRANGE ADVENTURE, 


BY TERENCE O’RUARK, A.M. 


his own experience, I might say as he 
does— 


— “I cannot paint 
What I then was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion: the tall rock 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood 
Their odours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite; a feeling and a love 
That had no need of a remoter charm 
By thought supplied, or any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye. That time is past, 
And all its aching joys are now no more, 
And all its dizzy raptures.”” 


Alas! yes. But enough of this 
description ; I have to tell my tale. 

The second Sunday that I was at 
D——, I beheld in a pew of the pretty 
village church, within two or three of 
where I sat, the most charming face, 
to my thinking, that ever smiled within 
my ken. I am no favorer of the prac- 
tice of looking out for pretty faces in 
church, and beg seriously to recom- 
mend, that no one who does see them, 
should think about them, at all events 
till after service ; but what is done, is 
done—and I cannot forget 





—— “The gentle shock of mild surprise 
Which carried far into my heart” 


ideas of feminine loveliness such as [ 
had never before dreamed of, when I 
first saw Maria in the church of D—. 
She was very young—perhaps, as it 
seemed to me, not more than seven- 
teen—but O! the freshness, the 
modesty, the grace, that waited upon 
her beauty, so that one could not 
think of it without thinking at the 
same time of innocence and goodness. 
There were two young ladies with her, 
and they, too, were beautiful, but with 
an air that seemed to say they knew 
it. The traces of artificial life and 
education were outwardly visible upon 
them; but she of whom my heart 
holds constant remembrance, was na- 
tural as the young rose which the 
morning air ofl Sane wafts to and fro 
upon its stem. Her eyes—Sheridan 
has described them—*so innocently 
wild—so bashfully irresolute,” once 
met mine, She must have seen that I 
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did not look at her as a country lout, 
or ordinary puppy from the town. I 
was enraptured, and scarcely knew 
what I did. 

During the remainder of my stay 
at D , I frequently saw this young 
lady out driving or walking, and I 
constantly thought of her in associa- 
tion with every lovely thing which 
sight, or present reading, or memory 
of things past, brought to my heart’s 
meditations. I endeavoured to find 
out who she was, and the result of my 
inquiries was certain vague informa- 
tion which increased the interest she 
had before inspired me with. The 

oung ladies I had seen her with were 

eo cousins, daughters of a rich pro- 
fessional man in Dublin. Her father 
had been a merchant in the north of 
Europe—had made a fortune there— 
and upon coming home purchased a 
landed property, and very shortly 
afterwards died suddenly, and under 
some circumstances of suspicion. After 
his death the title-deeds of the pro- 
perty he had bought never could be 
found, nor was there any sufficient 
registry to supply their place. The 
property was thus lost, and his only 
child was left comparatively poor. 
This was the story I heard, but with- 
out any means of assuring myself 
whether it were true or false. 

Time rolled on—and at last, one 
drizzly morning, as unpleasant for 
travelling as a morning well could be, 
two post-chaises, without asking any 
leave of me, carried away my young 
lady and her fair relatives to town. 
It immediately occurred to me that I, 
too, had been long enough idling in 
the country, and I was not long of 
following the post-chaises. I soon 
found where the “cousins” resided ; 
but, to my extreme consternation, 
Maria—for by that name I had heard 
them call my gentle beauty—no longer 
appeared to dwell with them. They 
walked out, and they drove out—they 
went to church and to market—I mean 
the market of silks and haberdashery— 
but she was not with them, and I was 
in despair. They lived in Mountjoy- 

uare, and I took a lodging in Summer 
Hil, (though my natural beat was 
about Harcourt-street,) upon the 
chance of being nearer the dwelling 
of Maria, and more in the way of 
seeing her. My landlady, I remember, 
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was an extremely civil person, a little 
given to conversation of a romantic 
cast, and very well pleased, as she 
said, with me, except that I rung rather 
too often in the evening for hot water. 
Now, I did not shave in the evening, 
nor bathe, nor any thing of that sort ; 
but I used to walk about all day, still 
hoping to meet my lost treasure, and 
in the evening I was fatigued and 
thirsty: moreover, a college chum of 
mine, who had gone down to the north 
to repose upon his learning and be 
comfortable, had been mindful enough 
to send me up a hamper with a good- 
sized earthen jar in it. What that 
jar contained it boots not now to tell. 
Even the officers of his Majesty’s 
Excise could hardly be expected to 
take an ex post facto interest in it. No 
more about it. 
* * * * 

It was a fine morning, sunny and 
mild, and about ten of the clock, I was 
pacing deliberately along the west side 
of ee? Green, when, happening 
to look into the middle of the street, 
I observed a rather rusty-looking 
outside jaunting-car, getting along at 
a moderately quick rate. On one 
of its seats I observed (O, joy for me!) 
my Maria, accompanied by a decent- 
looking old countrywoman in a grey 
cloak ; on the other seat there was a 
rustic-looking man, who drove. I just 
caught one glimpse of that face, which 
seemed even more lovely now than it 
ever did before. The smile was gone, 
but it wore a soft and serious expres- 
sion, more touching than any smile 
can be. For a moment I could not 
move—my heart beat violently: but 
the car was escaping, and that would 
never do. I immediately gave chase. 
It turned to the right into Camden- 
street, I following, and there I found 
a “stand,” and several vehicular con- 
veniences for hire, similar to that of 
which I was in pursuit. I jumped 
upon one, and the driver, happy that I 
made no bargain, or to me so seeming 
to be, followed at once my injunctions, 
and the car in advance of us, which I 
pointed out to him. On we drove 
over the Canal bridge towards Rath- 
mines. She will stop somewhere there, 
thought I: but she did not. My 
leading car now turned to the right, 
taking the road to Rathgar and Rath- 
farnham. The direct road to the latter 
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place being gained, on we went directly 
south, and soon crossed the Dodder, 
with its pebbly strand and lofty banks. 
It seemed to me that I had never 
seen so lovely aday. The sun-light, 
bright as it was, neither dazzled with 
its brightness nor oppressed with its 
heat. The air was fresh and soft, and 
both to sight and feeling all nature 
was gladsomeness. The Dodder, mur- 
mured its pleasant sound of running 
waters more oe than usual, and 
the swallows skimmed about its banks 
as if even they were making holiday. 
I wondered how all this could be, but 
very rationally deemed that it was 
within myself the sources lay of the 
peculiar enjoyment which I took in 
all around me. On we went through 
the fine country between Dublin and 
the hills, which in my boyish days 
were called “ mountains ;” but every 
one now-a-days has seen the Alps, and 
therefore these mountains have become 
hills. But never in Alpine scene or 
Appenine shall I behold more —* 
to touch my heart, than that whic 
now fills my memory from that day’s 
drive. We began to ascend—I think 
it was by what was then, and perhaps 
is still, called “ The Military Road”— 
and soon the beautiful bay and rugged 
Howth, made soft and pleasing by the 
distance, opened upon the view. Ships 
with every inch of canvass spread to 
the wind, were sweeping outward to 
the sea, and pleasure-boats were swiftly 
skimming across the bay. I could 
almost see the curl of the waves and 
the foam that dashed about their prows. 
How different was the scene imme- 
diately around us! Bare land, and 
scattered huts at distant intervals, 
which, if not comfortable to live in, 
were at all events picturesque to look 
at, met the view at either side of the 
road, but just beneath us was a narrow 
ravine deepening away to the left. A 
stream which fell into it crossed the 
road, and was covered by an arch, 
from which the bright water emerging, 
dashed down among rounded lumps of 
granite, and then spreading out upon 
clear gravel, dimpled and laughed in 
the sun, as if enjoying its escape. 
Trailing brambles and the dog-rose 
lined its banks, through which strong- 
smelling mountain flowers shot up their 
heads. 

Meantime, I began to grow a little 
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uneasy about my ee When was 
it to have an end, and where could the 
fair Maria be going? All this was 
soon resolved; a narrow, rugged bit 
of road, leading to a cabin built of 
clay, and thatehed, and with a huge 
“stack of turf” before the door, ap- 
peared on the left. Towards this the 
car in advance of us turned, and having 
arrived at it, the young lady and her 
elderly companion alighted and went in. 

I could not imagine what she could 
have to do in such a place, and imme- 
diately determined to get into the 
cabin myself upon some pretence or 
another, and so arrive, if possible, at 
the root of the mystery. Even while 
I formed this determination I wondered 
at my own impudence; but this won- 
derment did not deter me. 

“ What’s your name ?” said I to my 
driver, not that I cared what his name 
was, but merely as a sort of pleonastic 
introduction to further discourse. 

“ My name, yer honor, it’s hard for 
me to be sartain of it, that doesn’t 
remimber my christenin’; but I’m 
always tould that my name is Jim 
Fagan, yer honor.” 

“Well, then, Jim, you're a cute 
fellow ; I dare say you could overturn 
this car for me ; 1 want some accident, 
d’ye see, to happen just about this 
spot.” 

Jim gave a grin, and pulled up his 
breeches. He Scaecieed ain une 
in an instant. “Suppose,” said he, “I 
take out the linch-pin, yer honor, and 
let one of the wheels rowl down into 
the ditch ?” 

“It will do very well,” replied I; 
and the accident-on-purpose soon took 
place. 

Jim walked off to the cabin to seek 
for assistance, and I followed after to 
seek for shelter. We ran no risk in 
leaving the horse ; one might have as 
soon expected Nelson’s Pillar to run 
away. 

It was a spacious hut—the door 
opened into the principal room, the 
floor of which was of clay, and rather 
lower than the ground outside. There 
was no ceiling—the black and smoky 
rafters, and inside of the thatch were 
open to the view. There was no fire- 
grate, but a huge, open chimney above 
a hearth, upon which some blazing turf 
were piled on end—an iron pot, full of 
potatoes, was hung over this fire. At 
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either side of this apartment doors of 
the very rudest workmanship, in the 
clay wall, opened into the end rooms, 
which were much smaller than the 
centre one. At the door of one of 
these rooms, speaking to the old 
woman I had seen with her on the 
jaunting-car, was Maria. She did not 

erceive me, and continued speaking. 

had not heard her voice before, save 
in singing, and was enchanted with its 
speaking tones. “ This is, indeed, very 
distressing,” she said; “what shall 
I do?” 

Again astonished at my own un- 
wonted confidence, I marched forward, 
hat in hand. “An accident,” I said— 
“the overturning of my jaunting-car, 
has led me here to seek for assistance ; 
and by another accident I have heard, 
without intending it, that something 
distresses you. I—I beg pardon for 
es thus to interfere; but I 

ave had the happiness of seeing you 
frequently at D , and of knowing 
ou, though unknown to you. If there 
be any thing—no matter what it is, 
nor how apparently difficult—which I 
could do to be of any service or 
say but what I may attempt, and I fly 
to perform your commands.” 
ith some astonishment at my suc- 
cess, and inexpressible delight, I heard 
her answer me thus—“It would be 
affectation in me to pretend that I did 
not recollect you. have heard who 
you are, and I frankly and gratefully 
accept your offer of assistance.” 

This was said in a tone of voice so 
kind, and with an expression of coun- 
tenance so bland and charming beyond 
all I had ever seen, felt, or thought of 
before, that I could have fallen at her 
feet. “Only tell me in what I can 
assist you,” I cried, “and though it 
peril my life, I shall be but too happy 
to do it.” 

“ Nay, nay,” she replied ; “the matter 
is this—there is a man in this house, 
now dying, as I learn; and I have it 
from himself that he knows where a 
certain deed may be found which 
much concerns me. I have no doubt 
he was concerned in stealing it; but 
now that I have come here, hoping to 
receive some conclusive intelligence 
respecting it, I find the man is either 
raving from his sickness, or madly per- 
verse. He insists he can give the 
intelligence only to some one who 
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speaks Latin. The priest has been 
sent for, not on that account, but to 
administer the last rites; and I fear 
that if the secret is reserved for him, 
new intrigues may prevent it reaching 
me, Will you go and speak Latin to 
him ?” 

This affair, thought I, is stranger 
than a dream. I readily assented, 
however, and was presently conducted 
by the old woman into the sick man’s 
room, It was a dark, damp, miserable 
place, in which for some time I could 
discern nothing distinctly. When my 
sight became accustomed to the gloom, 
I perceived a low bed, dirty and 
squalid, which was, however, provided 
with a blanket or two, and an old 
coverlet of quilted stuff. In this there 
lay a man of the most gaunt and 
wretched aspect that I had ever 
beheld. He had evidently been a 
person of strong, huge, coarse frame ; 
but sickness had worn him down, and 
he lay before me a spectacle at once 
ghastly and restless—mere skin, and 
bone, and sinew, with strength utterly 
gone, save that which the morbid and 
fitful energy of fever supplied. But 
his aspect, bad as it was, was less 
frightful than his voice. It was so 
harsh, and hollow, and unearthly, that 
no one could hear it without feeling 
that the hand of death was upon him. 
The sound seemed to belong to the 
grave. The old woman muttered 
something to him which I did not 
understand. He raised his head, opened 
his big,sunken eyes,and gazed around— 
at last he fixed them upon me. “Where 
do you come from ?” he croaked forth. 
“My good man,” I said, “I come here 
by accident, but you may place confi- 
dence in me; and if you have any 
information to give for the sake of 
justice, I will receive it from you.” 

“Don’t call me good man,” he re- 
plied with frightful energy, and his 
gaunt frame writhed as he spoke; “I 
was never the one to do a good turn 
to man or mortal ; and now here’s the 
thanks I have for it—none of them 
will come near me.” He ground his 
teeth and clenched his fist. 

“ Well,” said I, “if you have done 
ill, make the best amends you can now 
—I was told you had some information 
to give.” 

“ Ay—ay—ay,” he continued mut- 
tering ; then starting up from the 
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pillow, he wildly asked—“Do you 
come from the priest ?” 

“No,” I answered ; “no—I tell you 
I am here by accident.” 

“ But you spake Latin : let me hear 
you spake Latin.” 

“Be calm,” I said, “and listen to 
me.” I knelt down by the miserable 
bed, and repeated the Lord’s Prayer 
in Latin. 

“ Ay—ay—ay,” again he muttered. 
“ Well I believe that’s a prayer for my 
soul. Would you hear confession ?” 

“ He’s wandering, sir,” said the old 
woman ; and she again muttered some- 
thing in his ear. 

Again he fixed his eyes upon me 
with a ghastly stare, and then with 
difficulty dragging up his hand to the 
pillow, he pulled from under it a little 
bag, out of which, after much fumbling, 
he drew a piece of dirty paper. “Come 
here,” he said, in a low, confidential 
tone, still death-like, but very different 
from the harsh voice in which he had 
before spoken. I approached him 
with no inconsiderable emotion, com- 
pounded, I think, of fear of mind and 
sickness of stomach; for the place 
was close and suffocating, as well as 
dark. 

“ Do you know Meath-street chapel ?” 
he said. 

“I do,” replied I; “what of that ?” 


“Go, and ask for the chapel keeper ; 
he will tell you where you'll find Pat. 
Maher. Find him out yourself, and 
show him that paper; and when he 
asks you what other token you have, 
say to him, 

Qui, qua, quid, 

Do what you're bid ; 

By the sign of your ugly face, 

Give him that brings this, the lase.”” 


This gibberish he repeated solemnly 
and slowly, and then putting the paper 
into my hands, he added—* Now, go 
your ways; and if you meet the priest, 

id him make haste, for my time is 
short : my sowl is asier, anyhow, for 
what I’ve done.” 

It seemed to me impossible that all 
this could be any thing but mere de- 
lirium of the poor wretch. , I could 
not conceive that such nonsense had 
anything really important in it; but 
the old woman was clearly of a very 
different opinion ; and as she led me 
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out of the room, devoutly, or at all 
events with earnestness of manner, 
thanked God that the sacret had been 
so cleverly got out of him. 

No less to my surprise than to m 
satisfaction, Maria seemed equally well 
assured that a matter of real import- 
ance had been accomplished, and with 
a look of entreaty, more irresistible 
than would have been “the substance 
of ten thousand men armed all in proof,” 
she hoped I would forgive the further 
great trouble she ventured to put me 
to, of following the sick man’s strange 
directions, and endeavouring to obtain 
the long lost deed.” Of course I pro- 
tested that nothing could make me 
happier than any trouble which I could 
take in her service. I ventured then 
to ask if I might have the honor of 
accompanying her back to town: but 
this was rather too much—she declined 
my escort, but with a blush, and a little 
air of embarrassment so beautifully 
interesting, that 1 was, upon the whole, 
not dissatisfied with myself for making 
the suggestion. My next inquiry was, 
where I should wait upon her to ac- 
quaint her of the issue, I hoped the 
success, of my search after the deed. 
I received an address in Stephen’s 
Green North; and then, having no 
excuse for further delay, I was obliged 
to leave the presence of my more than 
ever charming Maria, but with a 
buoyant heart, and joyous hope of 
soon seeing her again. 

Without much difficulty the wheel 
of Tim Fagan’s jaunting-car was re- 
covered from the ditch and restored to 
its proper office. We were soon upon 
the way back to Dublin, travelling 
more rapidly than we had in coming. 
I did not mind the scenery much this 
time, so I have nothing to say about 
it. I drove directly to Meath-street 
chapel, but the man was not there 
whom I wanted, and would not be 
until “nightfall;” so I had to chafe 
until that time, the idea often recurring 
that the whole affair could be nothing 
but a hoax after all. 

At last nightfall came, and with it 
clouds and small rain, which made the 
dirty streets in that comfortable state 
which the learned call greasy. I worked 
my way on foot through the bustling, 
jostling crowd of the long thoroughfare 
between College and Thomas-street. 
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At length I arrived at the chapel and 
found my man. He seemed rather 
surprised at my inquiry, but made no 
dithculty in sending a little boy with 
me to show me what he called “ Pat 
Maher’s place, down the street.” I 
was led to a horrid, dark, cold entry, 
which seemed to lead to a yard at the 
back of one of the houses on the west 
side of Meath-street : my feet sunk in 
the mire, and a congregation of most 
unsavoury odours assailed my nostrils 
as we ventured inwards. I rather 
hesitated about proceeding; but my 
guide assuring me that that was the 
way, and that we were to go up stairs, 
I saw there was nothing for it but to 
push on. After proceeding about a 
dozen paces through this vile passage, 
we turned to the right, into a dark, 
ascending hole, which once had been, 
no doubt, a decent wooden staircase, 
but was broken and clogged with lumps 
of clay. Here and there were crevices 
which showed a little glimmering light 
from adjacent apartments, and the 
sounds which I heard sufficiently indi- 
cated that, however desolate the house 
might be in other respects, it was by 
no means destitute of inhabitants. We 
came to a landing-place, and my little 
guide knocked at a door, which was 
immediately opened, and a miserable 
big room, with hardly any thing in it 
but dirt and children, was presented 
to my view. I felt no wish to advance, 
and left my guide to be spokesman, or 
—— rather, upon the occasion. 
he reply was in Irish, to the effect 
that Pat Maher was not at home, and 
something more was added in a 
whisper to the boy, which I did not 
hear. He turned to me and said that 
Maher was not there, but if I wanted 
to see him immediately he could bring 
me to where he was. I said that was 
exactly what I wished him to do; so 
we set about groping our way back 
again to the street, which, after a little 
trouble, we accomplished, and set off 
towards Thomas-street, which we soon 
reached. The footway was crowded 
with poor people buying the coarse 
provisions which are sold in that 
uarter, by persons having stalls in 
the street. Great was the clamor of 
chaffering and cheating, as bargains 
went on in black pudding, stale fish, 
onions, cabbage, oh salt herrings ; and 
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the odours of the same, mingled with 
those of greasy garments and various 
matters bruised to atoms on the ground, 
still live in my nasal recollections, 
Where the throng was thickest, with 
his back supported against the wall of 
a house, there sat a beggar with a 
candle in a sort of paper bag, by way 
of lantern, placed between what should 
have been his knees, but I know not 
by what term such junts as he had 
should rightly be called. His body 
was well covered, but both arms and 
legs were naked, and evidently exposed 
to excite compassion. They seemed 
to be long pieces of bone covered 
with skin, and totally fleshless. The 
hands were the hands of a huge 
skeleton ; but where the feet should 
have been, were knobs of bone and 
skin, which had nothing in common 
with ordinary feet. The creature’s 
visage was uglier than it is possible 
for words to convey any idea of; a 
fierce, dark, infernal cast of counte- 
nance, which seemed to shed around it 
an atmosphere of loathsome, frightful 
ugliness. This beggar kept continually 
see-sawing his body to and fro, and 
crying aloud with most stentorian 
lungs for charity, in the name of the 
blessed Virgin Mary, and for the sake 
of “the father and mother’s sowl,” of 
each passer-by, and the “sowls of all 
belonging to them.” I was both 
astonished and shocked when my little 
guide, pointing to this mendicant, said 
—* That, sir, is Pat Maher.” There 
was no use, however, in expressing 
surprise ; so, bestowing a reward upon 
the boy, sent him away. I now began 
to think how I was to get into commu- 
nication with this agreeable solicitor, 
without becoming noticeable to the 
crowd, and I feared this would be no 
easy matter. However, as I ap- 
proached more closely, I saw various 
persons stop, who, putting a halfpenny 
or a penny into his hand, mentioned 
with great seriousness the particular 
relatives whose souls they desired to 
have prayed for, and then passed on. 
I determined to follow their manner, 
and putting a penny into the hand of 
the beggar, to secure his attention, I 
whispered to him that I had a paper 
for him to look at, with a special mes- 
sage from a friend. He looked u 
with a horrid expression of inquisi- 
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tiveness, which seemed to say, show it 
to me, that I may know what it is. I 
slipped the paper into his hand, which 
he seemed immediately to recognize, 
and growled forth—% Have you any 
other token?” “ Yes,” said I— 


Qui, qua, quid, 
Do what you're bid ; 
By the sign of your ugly face, 
Give him that brings this, the lase.”” 


I did not laugh in the least while I 
repeated this most classical stanza, nor 
did he, but seowled most frightfully, 
and bade me say no more, but wait 
a minute. I stood aside, and he again 
commenced his petitions, but in a less 
loud voice, which he gradually lowered, 
so that less and less notice was taken 
of him. At last, when no one seemed 
to observe him, he closed his paper 
lantern upon the candle, so as to ex- 
tinguish it, and then, working with his 
hands against the wall behind him, he 
slowly raised himself upon the long, 
white bones which he had for legs, 
and stood erect, at the height of not 
less than six feet and a half. He 
beckoned to me, and then worked his 
way on in a most incomprehensible 
manner (for it was nothing like walk- 
ing,) round the corner, into Meath- 
street, I attending upon his worship 
with the greatest deference. When 
we got by ourselves—* Follow me,” 
he said, and away he set—that horrid 
figure, gaunt, grim, and incomprehen- 
sible—at a pace, or rather quickness of 
motion, which, by mere walking, I 
could hardly keep up with. He wound 
his way through certain lanes and 
alleys to the west of Meath-street, 
which to me were unknown ; but they 
were filthy, dark, and miserable. At 
last we stopped at the mouth of an 
open cellar, a gloomy gulph, from the 
bottom of which I thought I heard 
the sound of running water. “ This 
is the place,” he said. “ What!” re- 
turned I; “do you mean that we 
should go into this cavern?” “If 
you're afraid,” said he, with a shocking 
triumphant chuckle, “you shouldn't 
have come on this errand: the parch- 
ment that you want is here—I say it 
is down in this place—will you come 
for it ?” 

I will not be balked this way, 
thought [. “ Yes,” I replied as coolly 
as I possibly could ; “but we shall, I 
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think, want a light to find any thing in 
such a place.” 

“You are right,” he said, “and we 
must get one.” Then pulling out of 
his pocket a very nice roll of white 
wax taper, he went to a door at a little 
distance, through which a light glim- 
mered. He knocked at it, handed in 
the taper, and in a minute afterwards 
returned to me, shading the light with 
his hand. There were some broken 
steps down into the cellar, which he 
made use of, I know not how—but he 
got to the bottom, and I was imme- 
diately by his side. It was an abomin- 
able cave, and looked perfectly hideous 
in the darkness visible, which was 
caused by the glimmering of the 
taper. I still heard the sound of 
water, and I soon found that a narrow, 
open water-course did, in fact, pass 
through one corner of the place. From 
a hole above the arch through which 
this water flowed, and nearer the roof 
of the cellar than a man of ordinary 
height could reach, the monster who 
was with me dragged a small wooden 
box. This he opened, and there I saw 
a folded parchment, which, no doubt, 
was the much desired prize. He took 
it out, and I, looking at the moment 
upon his face, thought I saw a devilish 
grin there, and the idea instantly 
occurred to me, that all this show was, 
perhaps, but to mock me—that he 
would merely let me see the parch- 
ment, and then, perhaps, kill me in 
that dreadful hole, where any hope of 
assistance was altogether out of the 


question. Out of this thought an 
impulse arose, which I suddenly 
and swiftly acted upon. I snatched 


the parchment out of the hands of the 
monstez, and in two bounds regained 
the bottom of the broken steps by 
which we entered the cellar; another 
spring brought me to the top, and then 
away I set at full speed, securing the 
parchment as I ran by buttoning my 
coat upon it, I soon felt that 1 must 
run for my life. I did not look behind, 
nor did I hear anything ; but I hada 
consciousness as clear as sight or sound 
could give, that the monster-beggar 
was coming after me with rapidity. I 
knew not at first where I ran; but I 
soon found myself in an open space, 
which I believed to be School-street, 
leading to the Grand Canal harbour. 
On I ran; but I did not feel that I 
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was becoming at all more safe. At 
last the canal appeared before me. It 
was the narrow part where the edge is 
steep and stone-bound, near the en- 
trance to the docks. I had some boyish 
recollection of a tradition that a 
certain tinker, with his budget on his 
back, had jumped sheer across, from 
bank to bank, at this place, for the 
guerdon of a glass of whiskey. I de- 
termined to emulate the prowess of 
the tinker, and so to make my eseape. 
I rushed forward, boldly made the 
spring, and, as might have been ex- 
pected, reached the surface of the 
water about five feet from the opposite 
bank, and went plump to the bottom. 
In that situation I began to remember 
that my knowledge of swimming and of 
flying were coequal—I was just as 
likely to do the one as the other. My 
thoughts, therefore, turned on drown- 
ing. I considered that, according to the 
most approved method, I would rise to 
the surface three times, and then sink 
to the bottom, there to lie with pieces 
of broken stone, old brick-bats, bits of 
coal, mud, scraps of iron, and other 
rubbish which one finds at the bottom 
of frequented canals. I dreaded the 
eels at the time, more than enough, 
but hoped that at that narrow part, 
where there was less mud and a livelier 
run of water, the eels would keep 
away. Then I thought of Curran’s 
famous speech about bodies in water, 
which becoming buoyant by corruption, 
rose as they rotted; and I evatlated 
that some weeks from that time some 
boat’s keel would knock me on the 
head as it passed ; but while all these 
things occurred to me, it also occurred 
to me, as very odd, that I did not feel 
the horrors of drowning, as it was 
natural I should. 

I had just risen to the surface for 
the second time, when, looking upward, 
I was sickened to see the legs, or 
things that should be legs, of my late 
pursuer, flying over the water, and 
immediately I heard the monster alight 
where I had hoped to alight. The 
sound he made was a kind of soft 
thump, as though one had thrown over 
two big parsnips which had alighted 
on their thick ends. He evidently 
jumped the canal as easily as I would 
jump an ordinary street-gutter. It 
now occurred to me how admirable a 
thing it would be to double upon him 
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by having lain os in the deepest 
part of the canal; and the eagerness 
to trick and elude him in this way, 
gave me an anxiety to escape drown- 
ing which I had not felt before. I 
now recollected that there were iron 
rings fastened to the stones at either 
side for the accommodation of the 
boats, and I determined to push for 
one of these. I therefore edged as 
much as possible to one side, and had 
the gratification, on ascending for the 
third and last time, to perceive that I 
was within grasp of a ring. I caught 
it firmly, and, after taking a little time 
to recover breath, I finally straggled 
out on the same side from which I had 
jumped. 

I comforted myself with thinking 
that my monster pursuer was by this 
time half-way’to Rathcoole, thinking to 
overtake me, while I was safe and 
much nearer home. Lest he should 
come back, however, I lost no time in 
getting to my lodgings, where I arrived 
safe with my precious parchment. 

It was yet but eleven o'clock ; and 
so impatient was I to tell my adven- 
tures and success to the loveliest 
creature in the world, that I dressed 
at once and set off to Stephen’s Green. 
The drawing-room, I rejoiced to see, 
was still lighted up. I knocked, was 
admitted, and on sending up my name, 
was with alacrity conducted to the 
drawing-room. It was a sumptuous 
apartment, adorned with every ele- 
gance that wealth and taste could 
supply: but what of that—my Maria 
was there, her beauty set off to the 
best advantage by a splendid evening 
dress. She bad but one companion— 
and to my concern he was a young 
gentleman, remarkably handsome, and 
like her, but with a certain air of fierté 
and carelessness which I did not like. 
Could he be her brother? I had 
heard that she had none: but I was 
not left long in doubt, for she called 
him “cousin,” and they seemed to me 
to be wondrous familiar with one 
another for cousins. 

Altogether I was disappointed at 
the manner in which I was received, 
and there was neither the curiosity to 
look at the deed, nor the gratitude 
expressed for it which I thought would 
have been no more than my due, 
After a little time the young gentle- 
man, touching the parchment which I 











had laid on the table, with one of his 
fingers, remarked that it was a damp, 
as well as’a dirty thing, and had better 
be removed, He then rang the bell, 
and when the servant appeared—“ Tell 
Thomas,” he said, “to lock up that 
mouldy parchment in the pantry till 
tomorrow.” 

I stared at him. “Sir,” said I, “if 
you were capable of understanding 
the difficulties and the dangers which 
I have undergone in obtaining that 
parchment, you would, or at all events 
you ought, to treat it as something of 
more importance.” 

He threw himself into an attitude 
as like mine as possible, and mimicking 
my voice, with the most provoking 
insolence repeated my words —*« I 
would, or at all events I ought, to 
think it of more importance”—and 
then he laughed in my face. 

Flesh and blood could not bear this. 
I struck him in the face. He was 
standing before a magnificent pier- 
glass, through which the blow sent 
him reeling. The crash was frightful. 
There was an opening behind the 
glass through which he fell backwards 
and headlong, and Maria, with a shriek 
of terror, rushed after him and fell 


also. 
* * * 


* * * +* 

“God bless me, Mr. O’R. what is 
the matter?” was the next sound I 
heard. It was the terrified voice of 
my landlady. 

“Eh! the matter: what is the 
matter sure enough, Mrs. Morris ? 
What the d—! is all this? I’ve been 
dreaming, I think”—and I began to 
rub my eyes. 

My landlady advanced with the 
candle in her hand, but no sooner 
came near me than she screamed, let 
the candle fall, and went into a regular 
fit of what Mrs, Tabitha Bramble 
called asterisks. 
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Now, the whole meaning of all that 
was this. By an accidental joggle of 
the ‘jar?’ mentioned at the beginning 
of these pages, rather more of the 
contents went into the last tumbler 
than ought to have gone, and pre- 
sently after imbibing it I fell asleep. 
The whole affair, from setting out in 
the morning to the catastrophe in the 
drawing-room in Stephen’s Green, was 
presented to me in my slumbers. But, 
unluckily at the end, I suited the 
action to the thought, and the crash 
which I thought was that of the pier- 
glass, was indeed the crash of my 
tumbler and jug, which I had struck 
with fatal force and aim, and knocked 
to a thousand shivers. Meantime, my 
candle had gone out, and evenwhen I 
awoke I did not perceive that I had 
cut my knuckles. My hands were all 
bloody, and having just rubbed my 
face with them, it is no wonder that 
poor Mrs. Morris was horrified at my 
appearance, having first been frightened 
by the crash of her china and glass 
which I had so inhumanly beaten. 

But out of evil comes good; after 
that dream I did not trouble Mrs. 
Morris quite so much for hot water as 
had been my wont. 

It was not for some months after 
this that I did really and regularly 
obtain an introduction to Maria B—. 
But at last I had that happiness ; and 
often has she laughed at the absurd 
incidents with which my dream had 
connected her. Alas! alas! that laugh 
of joyous gracefulness, and that sweet 
voice I never shall hear more. 


** Now, silent as the grass that tufts her grave,” 


she sleeps in peace ; while I—I still 
wander on through this fretful, busy 
world, for which I care not. I am in 
the world, but not of the world—an 
observer, but not a participator. 

eo 
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[Metastasio’s beautifully graceful “ Hymn to Venus” must be so familiar to 
every Italian scholar, that it is unnecessary here to present it to the reader. A 
translation, closely following the original, both in expression and metre, would 
be the most obvious as well as the most easy, but such a one would certainly be 
but little in accordance with the genius of our own poetry, and quite inadequate 
to preserve the simple and graceful dignity of the Italian composition. I have, 
for these reasons, deviated, in some degree, from the strict manner of rendering 
the originals, to which I have in these articles, heretofore confined myself. The 
following translation, though somewhat paraphrastic, will not, I trust, be found 
altogether untrue to its prototype, either in sentiment or execution.] 


HYMN TO VENUS. 
FROM THE ITALIAN OF METASTASIO, 


Scendi propizia, O bella Venere 
Col tuo splendore, Che sola sei 
O bella Venere, Piacer degli uomini 
Madre d’ Amore; E degli dei. 
1. 
Mother of love! 
From thine own starry home, 
Wrapped in the splendour of ethereal light, 
Immortal Venus, beautiful and bright, 
Come, oh! benignly come ; 
Thou that with joys ineffable and holy 
Mak’st happier still the happy Gods in heav’n, 
Thou that to mortals sorrowful and lowly 
To charm their cheerless days and nights wast givn— 
Look down 
From thy high throne 
See heaven and earth and ev’ry thing’s thine own. 


Il. 


Lo, as the world 
Rolls on her course unweariedly, 
Thy sleepless eyes are ever brightly beaming 
Over the outstretched earth and on the gleaming 
And ever restless sea ; 
Till to thy warming radiance glowing 
The ripe Earth’s swelling bosom teams, 
And chill, old Ocean, through the chainless flowing 
Of all his sterile wilderness of streams 
Feels each glad wave 
Deep in its fountain cave 
With fruitfulness and joy tumultuous heave. 


Ill. 


And when on high, 
In the serene, blue, glorious heaven 
Smiling in all their balmy placid light, 
Thy stars laugh out—swift from the brow of Night 
The murky clouds are driven ; 
The winds upon their stormy wings reposing 
Sink into gentle sighs ; the meadows green 
Rise fragrant, countless fair-hued flow’rs disclosing 
And the soothed waters glance with rippling sheen, 
Each trembling star 
Shines out afar 
Piercing the silv’ry mists that seek their light to mar. 
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Iv. 
Soon as young Spring 
Over the waking earth begins his reign, 
And the fresh zephyrs, in glad bands advancing, 
With odour-laden wings come lightly dancing 
Along the flower-gemmed plain— 
Lo, every little warbler’s breast is thrilling 
Warm with thy soft and sweet and holy flame, 
Till sweet-tongued praises, all the ether filling, 
Make o--" echo vocal with thy name, 
rom brake and tree 
Saluting thee 
Of all that lives and loves the true Divinity. 


v. 
Touched with thy fire, 
The coy and timid turtle-doves 
Resign their unfledged young a hapless prey 
To the fierce vulture, fleeing wild away 
To court again new loves. 
my mystic, all-resistless voice obeying, 
hat finds the desert prowlers in their home, 
Far from their lairs in sunless forests straying 
The tameless tigers of Hyrcania roam ; 
And as they fly, 
Unheedingly 
Desert their foodless cubs to starve and die. 


vi. 
As from the wand 
Of some enchantress swift awaking, 
Through vast creation fresh, and fair, and rife 
A thousand forms of beauty and of life 
Rise, from their slumber breaking. 
Thy power the chain of human life sustaining 
hrough countless ages still perpetuates 
The race of man—and all the world’s containing, 
In its wide realms, of loveliness creates; 
All that our eyes 
And bosoms prize 
From thy bland life-enduing spirit take their rise. 


vil. 


Mother of Love! 
From thine own starry home, 
Wrapped in the splendour of ethereal light, 
Immortal Venus, beautiful and bright, 
Come, oh! benignly come : 
Thou, that with joys ineffable and holy, 
Mak’st happier still the happy gods in heaven, 
Thou that to mortals sorrowful and lowly 
To charm their cheerless days and nights wast given, 
Look down 
From thy high throne, 
See heaven and earth and ev’ry thing’s thine own. 
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THE VAULT 


Ir was in the May of 1834 that chance 
caused me to pass a few weeks in the 
little village of L . in the south 
of Ireland. Not far from the village 
is a fine old mawsion, or, as it is 
termed, castle, in the middle of a mag- 
nificent demesne, enclosing the pictu- 
resque ruins of an ancient edifice, 
which appears to have bequeathed the 
epithet of castle to the more modern 
though old dwellinghouse, built at some 
distance from the site of the fortress 
habitation of the ancient barons of 
L It was a pleasant occupation 
to wander through these ruins—cover- 
ing still a vast extent of ground, and 
with much of the old building but little 
impaired by the ravages of time. The 
arched gateway at the entrance is 
still perfect; the tall grass has grown 
up in rank luxuriance about the base 
of the pillars of the arch; and the ivy 
is clasping their summit in its deadly 
embrace—but the arch itself is perfect 
—the keep over it still remains as 
when the watchful guard were pacing 
it to and fro, except that the moss has 
spread upon it now a more luxurious 
carpet than the chieftain of old al- 
lowed his retainers. The winding 
staircase of stone leads you still from 
the inside to the summit of the wall, 
and higher yet to the ivy-covered tur- 
ret, from which once the banner floated 
or the signal-fire gleamed. You may 
now make your way to the top of this 
turret, and look down upon the mass 
of broken walls that are strewn beneath. 
You may look over the chambers that 
once were the scenes of feudal revelry, 
and the courts that once saw the ga- 
therings of feudal war—but that now 
glare no more with the festal lamp, or 
ring with the sound of warlike prepa- 
rations—or you may cast your eye to 
where there rise ut some little distance 
the ruins of what once was the chapel 
of the castle—the chancel is nearly 
perfect; a few of the stone sashes of 
the great eastern window are broken 
away, and there is no roof but the ca- 
nopy of heaven; but, with these excep- 
tions, and that here aguin nature has 
carpeted the floor with the leaves of 
many autumns, there is but little change 
since the barons of L , or more 
likely their ladies, used to come and 
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hear the family confessor chant the 
vespers at the stone altar, which is still 
unremoved, Just outside the chancel, 
under the arch of a belfry, whence pro- 
bably a bell once chimed to the do- 
mestics of the castle the hour of prayer, 
a long flagged corridore runs down a 
dark passage to a large iron door. The 
corridore is still kept in repair. Over 
the iron door, at its termination, there 
are carved in large letters, on a marble 
slab, “Tue BuriaL PLACE OF THE 
FAMILY OF , oF L — 

I was not long in the village before 
I learned from some communicative 
persons the history of this family. They 
were lineal descendants of the ancient 
barons. The title and a great portion 
of the estates had been forfeited in 
some of those many rebellions which 
have so often proved in Ireland either 
the cause or the pretext of confiscation; 
and to the present inheritors of their 
patrimony but little of the ancient 
glories of the house remained; they 
were, however, still wealthy and re- 
spected, and cherished with all the 
fondness of hereditary pride the old 
ruins of their Reveuiel residence and 
the vault to which for ages had been 
consigned the remains of the members 
of the house of L ‘ 

I also learned that the present pro- 
prietor had not been more than two 
years in possession of the estate. He 

ad obtained it on the death of a dis- 
tant relative. 1 was told that the last 
owner had an only daughter, exceed- 
ingly beautiful and amiable—that it had 
been arranged that she was to be mar- 
ried to her relative, who, by the law of 
entail, was heir to the estate. Just as 
the marriage was about to take place, 
the ‘lady had died. Both her father 
and lover were represented as being 
disconsolate. The former proved his 
sincerity by dying in a few months of 
a broken heart, and the latter suc- 
ceeded to the estate. During my stay 
in the neighbourhood I had become 
acquainted with him. He did not 
appear particularly broken-hearted. I 
heard it said that he had never got 
over the loss of his betrothed; but I 
confess that when I sat in his society, 
and found him the soul and life of 
conversation, in which he was particu- 
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larly animated and intelligent, I could 
not help feeling sceptical as to the 
permanence of his sorrow, and sup- 
posing that an estate of two thousand 
a year might be capable, in due time, 
of administering consolation even to a 
bereaved lover. 

Among the points upon which I 
acquired information, 1 was told that 
ever since the old gentleman’s death 
his ghost was haunting the de- 
mesne ; that he had been seen coming 
out of the vault at midnight, with a 
lighted candle in his hand; and it was 
further whispered that the new lord of 
the mansion was conscious of the un- 
seasonable perambulations of his pre- 
decessor, and felt ashamed of them, as 
latterly strict orders had been issued 
that no one should, under any circum- 
stances, be admitted into the demesne 
after nightfull—a peremptory order 
which put a stop to moonlight excur- 
sions to visit the ruins, which had pre- 
viously been frequently planned and 
executed. Different causes were as- 
signed for the peremptory directions 
which closed the gates against all noc- 
turnal visitors—many attributed it to 
the pious unwillingness of the owner 
to let the pranks of his relative’s ghost 
be generally known—some saw a suf- 
ficient reason in the fact that a young 
lady of the neighbourhood had found 
in one’ of these moonlight excursions 
an opportunity to elope—and the pru- 
dence and propriety of Mr. —— were 
the theme of applause from all the ma- 
trons of the country round. 

I had been all my life a perfect and 
utter disbeliever in all tales of superna- 
tural appearances; and yet, strange to 
say, I united with this scepticism a 
most earnest and passionate desire to 
see a ghost. I do not know why, but 
the story of the ghost of L—— made 
a deep impression upon my imagina- 
tion. J felt an insuperable desire to 
test the reality of the apparition by a 
personal visit to the vault, and I fon. 
cied that a silver passport might be 
sufficient to admit. me within the pre- 
cincts of the demesne, even at the for- 
bidden hour. 

In this, however, I was disappointed. 
No bribe—at least none that | offered 
—was sufficient to overcome the fide- 
lity or the caution of the warder at the 
gate. It was in vain that I pleaded 
my desire to see the ruins by moonlight; 
it was in vain that I urged my plea by 
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the most cogent reasons my purse or 
my eloquence could supply; the old 
gatekeeper sternly replied to all my 
offers and solicitations that he dared 
not disobey his master’s orders; and I 
was forced to abandon my project, or 
seek some less legitimate mode of ac- 
complishing it than by entering through 
the gate. 

It was not until the night before I 
teft L that I effected my purpose 
of paying a midnight visit to the vault. 
I had walked all round the demesne in 
daylight; but it was inclosed by a nine- 
feet wall, and a wall so perfect as to 
baffle all my attempts at climbing. At 
last I bethought me of another expe- 
dient for gaining admission. 

I should have mentioned that close 
by the old ruins ran a considerable 
stream, which divig:-d the demesne into 
two parts. Just where it emerged from 
the demesne there was a bridge; and 
it struck me that I might possibly 
make my way under one of the arches. 
I reconnoitred the passage in the day- 
light: the stream was not, I knew, 
very deep, but still it was far too deep 
to be comfortable, perhaps even safe, 
to wade; but I remarked that along 
the bottom of the arch there were here 
and there a few projecting stones, and 
a few indentions in the masonry, which 
left an adventurous passenger an op- 
— by a judicious disposition of 

is steps, of passing along the entire 
length of the arch. To these perilous 
stepping-stones my curiosity to see a 
ghost induced me to trust myself. 

I accomplished my entrance with 
some difficulty. The bright moon 
shone full upon the side of the arch 
wheré my stepping-stones lay, and 
guided me where to place my fect. I 
could not help thinking that if I was 
superstitious 1 might look on her as a 
lamp held in the heavens to guide me 
to a destined interview with a being of 
another world: but when I saw that she 
was rapidly veering round and lowering 
in the heavens, so that long before my 
return, even if she were not set, my 
stepping-stones would be completely 
in the shadow, I thought it more con- 
venient to throw away my superstition, 
lest 1 might be forced to interpret the 
withdrawal of the lamp as an omen 
that I should never return. With all 
my efforts to shake it off, I confess the 
superstition for an instant gathered 
gloomy at my heart. 
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When I found myself safe on firm 
ground, I felt inclined to laugh at the 
wild and foolish errand upon which I 
had come; but there was an awe about 
me that prevented me from giving way 
to my inclinations. The shadows of 
the great old trees were a upon 
the silvery hoarness of the meadow; 
and I could of those near me trace the 
minutest outlines against the sky, as 
their filmiest foliage vibrated gently 
and distinctly in the night breeze. The 
ripple of the river was sparkling in the 
moon-beam, and its indistinct murmurs 
hardly broke upon the stillness of the 
scene ; silence—if I may so speak— 
was undisturbed by the few sounds 
that came softly upon the midnight 
air— Now and then the far-off howl of 
some dog, true to the reproach which 
the dramatist has cast upon his tribe, 
senselessly “baying the moon,” or the 
heavy whirring of the wing of the night 
bird. I looked across the meadow to 
the eminence where the old ruins stood 
in their antique solemnity—the tall 
turrets rose like giants, their mantles 
of ivy thrown carelessly round their 
shoulders, motionless in the repose of 
the scene. I felt half unwilling to 
disturb their tranquillity by a nearer 
approach. The truth was, [ would 
have given something to recede; but it 
ik have compromised my honour 
in my own eyes. I never was so much 
afraid of any thing as of being obliged 
to own to myself that 1 was a coward. 

On then I went towards the awful- 
looking pile, with a nervous apprehen- 
sion cmb as I had never felt before. 
There is a dreaminess in the soft haze 
of asummer moonlight that you cannot 
help feeling as you walk through the 
long grass, and pass successively the 
indistinct shadows that are cast by 
every object. A low mist seemed to 
flit along the banks of the stream; and 
I could not help feeling as if its va- 
poury forms were really the dim shapes 
of spirits. At last I reached the rising 

ound on which stood the old castle. 

was startled as my step sounded loud 
on the worn stone flag that was the 
threshold of the gateway. Inside all 
was dark and gloomy from the con- 
trast. Here and there the light tinged 
some object where the moonbeams 
poured in through the old windows or 
some loophole in the walls. I went on 
through the ruins until I reached the 
church I stood in the deserted chan- 


cel, and my thoughts rose to Him to 
whom once from that lonely spot as- 
cended the solemn hymnings of praise. 
I leaned back against the wall, and I 
could almost see before me the altar 
and the dim taper gleaming indistinctly. 
My spirit was solemnized. I wondered 
how the fears of superstition could 
have peopled with restless or wicked 
—_ a place so still and so holy. In 
the sacredness of the place—in every 
thing around me, I felt as it were the 
presence of the Father of Spirits, and 
from that presence every thing that 
was unholy was bid away. If ever I 
felt the purity of devotion, it was for 
the time I stood there. 

I was startled by the light sound of 
footsteps—they seemed lighter than 
human. I listened, but all again was 
still. I thought it might be the wind 
that moved some leaf that lay withered 
on the floor, and that it was its rolling 
along the flags. I felt then the force 
of Shelley’s beautiful expression, which 
I always thought strange before; it is 
when he says that “the passing of the 
spirits to and fro was like the light foot- 
falls of the driven leaves.” I quote 
from memory, and most probably inac- 
curately—but no matter—I felt it then. 
I forgot, it is true, that at the time 
there was not a breath of wind to stir 
the leaves. 

Again the same soft sound came 
close to me. It seemed as if a soft 
tread passed the entrance to the chancel, 
at the same moment the light of a lamp 
gleamed on the wall opposite me. I could 
not move. I looked fearfully through a 
broken crevice in the wall, and there I 
saw passing slowly outside a figure wrap- 
= in a cloak, with a lamp and a large 

ey in its hand; its head was bowed 
down, so that I could not catch the fea- 
tures, but the general outline bore an in- 
distinct likeness to the present owner of 
the demesne, but the figure was larger, 
and I thought that of an older man. 
I remembered to have heard that he 
was very like his deceased relative. 

I could hear the throbbing of my 
heart distinctly against the cold stone 
on which I leaned—I almost fancied 
that its pulsations could be heard by 
the mysterious being upon which [ 
gazed. The figure reached the low 
and narrow door that led into the 
chancel in which I stood—it paused, 
and seemed about to enter—the light 
of the lamp fell full upon the features, 
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but my eyes were getting dim, and 
a vapour floated along before them 
—I could distinguish nothing but 
that the features were ghastly pale. 
I knew no more until I saw that the 
figure had turned from the chancel and 
was moving down the roofless corri- 
dore that led to the vault. I was re- 
lieved: the light of the lamp guided 
my eye in watching its movements. It 
unlocked the large iron door of the 
vault—the bolt shot with a heavy and'a 
dismal sound—the echo rung strangely 
through the silence—the figure disap- 
peared into the vault, and all again 
was still. 

I now breathed freer. I could not 
be sure that it was not all an illusion. 
I looked round fearfully through the 
chancel—all was just as before, and the 
stone bars of the great window were 
still intercepting the flood of silvery 
light that poured in through mee in- 
terstice. I moved—I put my hand 
upon every thing near me, to be sure 
that all was nota dream. I awoke as 
it were to the consciousness of material 
things. I laughed at my folly. I felt 
convinced that it was all a spectre of 
my own mind, I remembered that the 
phantom had not re-locked the door of 
the vault, and I determined to test its 
reality by an examination whether the 
state of the door would correspond with 
this. I left my nook, and walked slowly 
and steualthily along. 

My heart misgave me as I entered 
the corridore. In vain I summoned 
my scepticism to my aid—in vain [ 
argued to my fears that, even if it were 
a spirit, 

“ soul and body on the whole 
Were odds against a disembodied soul." 


There is in the human mind a natural 
and instinctive dread of meeting with 
a departed spirit, and where we are to 
act from the impulse of the moment, 
the conclusions of the intellect avail 
but little against the unreasoning in- 
stincts of the heart. 

I approached the iron door—it was 
more than half open. I put my hand 
forward to touch it—it came in contact 
with a large key which the mysterious 
visitant had left in the lock. I do not 
know how it was, but the touch unques- 
tionably tended to dissipate my fears. 
I felt, certainly, that it was not an illu- 
sion of my own fancy that had conjured 
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up the spectre, but strange to say, there 
was even in that feeling a relief; and 
whether it was, that the necessity 
which the apparition evidently found 
for opening the door, suggested some 
doubts as to its immateriality, or that 
the passion for exploring the mysteri- 
ous became too strong to permit any 
other feeling to act, I know not, but 
certain I am, that fear was almost, if 
not altogether lost in curiosity as I 
gently pushed wider open the iron door, 
so as to admit me inside. 

It opened on a dark gloominess, in 
which, looking before me, I could see 
nothing but blackness—from the right, 
however, there streamed a faint and 
indistinct light. I recollected the lamp 
which was carried by the apparition, 
and felt satisfied that it had gone in the 
direction from which the light came. 
I soon found that the door opened not 
on the vault itself, but a species of 
ante-chamber, like a reception room. 
The darkness prevented me ascertain- 
ing either its nature or its dimensions 
—a narrow passage led from this to 
the right—guided by the glimmering 
I had seen, I made my way cautiously 
along this dark passage—a few steps 
brought me to another aperture through 
which I had a view of the interior of 
the vault itself. 

I say a view, for as my readers have 
no doubt anticipated, both the ghost 
and its lamp were there. I looked 
some minutes before I could be satis- 
fied that all was real; before I could 
divest my mind of the effect of the 
first general impression to examine 
the strange minutia in detail. It was 
a long, low, and narrow apartment, 
arched at top with stone. Down the 
centre was placed a stone table which 
ran the entire length of the apartment 
—and across this were placed the cof- 
fius quite close to each other—the 
centre table was full—and it seemed as 
if a side-table had been spread for the 
repast of death—at the far extremity 
of the chamber, a smaller table had 
been set, and on this lay one solitary 
coffin—beside this, on the table, sat 
the being whose steps I had followed— 
the lamp was placed so as to throw its 
full light on the coffin. I was startled 
by the appearance of another standing 
upright against the wall close behind; 
but upon looking again, I perceived 
that the lid was removed from the 
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coffin, beside which the apparition sat, 
and had been placed against the wall— 
the being thus strangely occupied, was 
gazing earnestly upon the uncovered 
remains which it contained. 

I felt the blood run cold to my heart 
—I had read of goles and vampires 
that come to feed upon the dead. I 
almost felt myself in the presence of 
one of these terrible creatures, and I 
trembled as I thought myself the only 
human being that had ever surprised 
them in their fearful feast. The delusion, 
however, was but momentary. I soon re- 
coguized, in the being that thus alarmed 
me, the owner of the place—the last 
descendant of the mighty dead who 
slept in that chamber, the proprietor 
of D——._I thonght of the tales that 
I had heard of his grief for his be- 
trothed bride. Was it possible that 
he had thus followed her almost like 
Orpheus to the realms of death? 
Could the lover thus bear to guze upon 
the mouldering remnants of the features 
that once had charmed him ? 

I soon found it was all possible—it 
was the only construction I could place 
upon his appearance there at that hour. 
A projecting piece of masonry screen- 
ed me from the light of the lamp, and in 
the shadow I could watch him without 
being observed myself. The lamp but 
ill lit the gloomy chamber, and the 
coffins lay there half shrouded in a 
terrible obscurity—half revealed by a 
faint light more ghastly than darkness. 
A damp chill pervaded the heavy 
and oppressive air—and I could just 
see round the coved roof, and down 
the sides of the chamber, the dews of 
the charnel-house gathering here and 
there in humid concretions upon the 
walls. Some ugly insect things were 
moving lazily along the wall, and 
seemed vexed that any living thing 
but themselves and their loathsome 
kindred should intrude upon their 
dreary abode. And yet now and then 
a deep and heavy buzz went along the 
air from some winged thing. I fancied 
that I felt the hideous inmates crawling 
slowly along my skin. But there sat 
the bereaved lover, apparently uncon- 
scious of the loathsome horrors that 
surrounded him. He gazed into the 
lidless coffin, as if within it was all that 
he cared for on earth. My soul sick- 
ened when I thought of what met his 
eye—but he gazed with all the devotion 
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of the lover. It was terrible to see 
the adoration of that love—its scene 
the dismal charnel-house—its object 
the mouldering corpse. I thought it 
was the love of insanity. 

I was soon satisfied that it was. A 
loud laugh rang terribly along the dis- 
mal vault—one would have thought it 
might have startled the silent dead 
from their repose—it was the fearful 
laugh of the maniac. I now remem- 
bered the wild expression of the eye 
that amid all his gaiety and intelligence 
had so often startled me—the vacant 
and yet impatient stare with which he 
seemed often to look for the coming 
of something that no one saw but him- 
self. He was mad, and his madness 
still saw in the coffin all that once had 
been his idol. 

And yet how many who are accounted 
wise in their generation are really de- 
voting themselves to a worship as in- 
sane! How many an immortal soul, 
engaged in the pursuit of all that 
worldlings prize, is flinging from it its 
high destiny—and bowing down amid 
the corruptions of a moral charnel- 
house, before idols which its distem- 
pered imagination has conjured up of 
objects as loathsome and as perish- 
ing as the corpse ! 

As I gazed upon that maniac, I 
searcely knew whether I should pity 
or envy him. There is always a me- 
lancholy in contemplating under any 
circumstances the aberration of hu- 
man intellect. It is a melancholy that 
comes home to our heart’s core—it 
thrills us with the fearful thought how 
poor the reason on which we pride 
ourselyes—how soon it may be shat- 
tered, and all of high imagining or of 
deep thought, that now we prize, be 
jumbled up into the grotesque fancies 
into which its broken fragments may 
be shaped! There is nothing so fearful 
to human sensibility—nothing so humi- 
liating to human pride as the ravings 
of a madman. 

I felt all this as I looked upon the 
maniac in that vault. But yet there 
was something touching in the con- 
stancy, the love, that was his madness. 
The world had forgotten her with whom 
he sat—the place that had known her 
knew her no more—but he still re- 
membered her ;—yet no! it’ seemed 
scarcely an act of memory—she was still 
present with him. He could not bear 
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that the form which he had loved so 
tenderly should now be left all alone to 
the grave—and he had followed her 
with the love that passeth death to 
bear her company even there. He 
talked to her—he called upon her 
name with a startling loudness—no- 
thing answered but the shrill echoes of 
the vault—he then stooped down into 
the coffin, and he whispered tenderly 
her name—he put his ear in the atti- 
tude of listening for her reply—and it 
seemed as if he heard one—then he 
would talk wildly, and he asked of the 
dead why she had left him and had 
chosen to dwell there? and his voice 
assumed the tone of entreaty as he 
besought of her to come back— 
and then suddenly he screamed and 
gasped for breath. I thought return- 
ing consciousness was revealing the 
reality—but no—he looked earnestly 
in the coffin, and he told her not to 
gaze so wildly—then he shrunk back 
with horror and told her she was mad 
—and it was madness that had made 
her leave her comfortable home and 
fix her abode in that chamber—and 
then he seemed to reason with her upon 
the folly of a vow which he imagined 
she had taken—of eternal celibacy and 
confinement to that place—and when 
he found her inexorable in her deter- 
mination—he groaned, and he lay 
down upon the cold damp floor—and 
still he addressed her in the tone of 
supplication. But I could bear no 






Amonc the various subjects of excite- 
ment at present occupying public at- 
tention, the votaries of each of which 
are fully persuaded that their own par- 
ticular and favourite project is the 
most infallible panacea for all the evils 
under which as a nation we labour, 
colonization holds, and perhaps not 
undeservedly, an eminent position. 
We do not mean to assert that the 
establishment of colonies is, or can be, 
of any great or permanent importance 
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more. I rushed from my hiding place 
as unobserved as I had come. I felt 
it a desecration to intrude upon the 
solemn privacy of that interview with 
the dead. When I once more reached 
the open air, I felt the balm of the 
night breeze a relief after the atmos- 
phere I had left. The moon was sink- 
ing fast in the heavens, and the 
shadows were all lengthened to a 
strange and melancholy appearance— 
a few light clouds were on the sky— 
and the silvery light fell upon the trees 
—the meadows and the ruins as calmly 
and as softly as before—all was peace 
and stillness. It was a strange con- 
trast with the scene J had left. 

Not many weeks after this; Mr. 
became, to general appearance, posi- 
tively and outrageously insane. He 
was removed to an asylum in the 
neighbourhood of Dublin. 1 have 
since heard that he raved constantly 
of some one being locked up in the 
vault of L—. and expressed a constant 
uneasiness of their being starved. He 
persisted so pertinaciously and so con- 
sistently in his story, that his attendant 
physician was almost decided upon 
sending to have the vault examined. 
But the next time it was opened was 
to ‘receive his own remains. No 
human frame could resist excitement 
such as consumed him, and a little 
time sufficed to place him beside his 
betrothed. 





as a means of alleviating domestic 
distress; on the other hand, we are 
inclined to believe that the evils com- 
plained of are not only not produced 
vy a superabundant population, but, on 
the contrary, will be materially in- 
creased by many of the measures 
adopted to facilitate and encourage 
emigration. Numbers, however, will 
emigrate, from the influence of various 
motives; and there are indeed many, 
the departure of whom may be consi- 
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dered a public benefit. We would, 
however, suggest that our statesmen 
look in general too much to the object 
of thinning the population at home, 
while they are proportionably heedless 
of the proper system to be adopted in 
the settlement of that portion which 
they induce to seek for homes upon a 
foreign shore. At home they seem to 
consider that the welfare of society de- 
pends chiefly on the diminution of the 
number of human beings; while abroad 
they act as if the sole means of im- 
provement was their increase. 

It is remarkable that modern nations 
have seldom succeeded in establishing 
colonies which should prove of perma- 
nent advantage to the mother country, 
or in other words, which would main- 
tain a mutually beneficial connexion 
with it long after the eee of their 
foundation had not only ceased, but 
had been repaid. The cause of this 
appears to consist in the fact we have 
noticed, that those who undertake to 
found colonies have been rather actu- 
ated by the prospect of negative than 
positive advantages; by the desire of 
getting rid of the colonists, than by the 
wish to form the colony. 

Now, it is observable that our trans- 
planting a colony excites comparatively 
Fittle notice on the part of rival powers, 
while our occupation of even a desert 
island, however small, as a station for 
fleets or troops, is sure to call forth 
remonstrances, stipulations, guarantees, 
and all the protocol paraphernalia em- 
ployed to protect the balance of power. 
Now, whence can this arise except 
from the certainty in the minds of 
other powers that we will plant the 
colony so injudiciously that it will be 
of no service to us? ‘This supposition 
is certainly justified by experience, 
which presents successive tales of co- 
lonies requiring ages to attain maturity, 
and rebelling the instant it was at- 
tained. ‘The latter of these has been 
probably in a great degree produced 
by the former; the lapse of generations 
having destroyed the filial feelings of 
the colony. 

It is not our design or inclination 
here to enter into any discussion of the 
general principles of colonization. We 
shall merely notice a few as they occur 
in the course of our observations on 
the work before us. But we cannot 
too strongly urge upon the considera- 
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tion of our statesmen and legislators 
the importance of viewing every new 
colony in the light, not of an export 
market for human beings, but as an 
anchor thrown out by the empire for 
the purpose of securing her power. 
They should, therefore, look not merely 
to the quality of the bottom, but to the 
strength of the cable. 

The practice adopted in general has 
been to throw the emigrants, accus- 
tomed to a complicated organization of 
society at home, at once into a state of 
nature, with the sole exception of a 
form of local government. The pro- 
cess of tillage, with all the natural dif- 
ficulties arising from the attempt to 
convert the desert into a garden, are 
sufficiently numerous to exert all the 
energies and capital of the most in- 
defatigable and judicious colonist. But 
these are trifles when compared with 
those which are wholly beyond the 
power of individuals to remove, and 
which yet press upon the emigrant 
with a force which those moving in 
the polished rail-road of civilized life 
can with difficulty appreciate or even 
imagine. 

What we would propose would be, 
that while the emigrant should be left 
to his contest with the soil, the power 
of the mother country should be exerted 
to remove all those obstacles which 
should interfere between him and his 
antagonist. The man should be left 
to his own exertions, as far as it is pos- 
sible to sueceed by individual powers ; 
but until a sufficient body of such men 
had not only arrived, but succeeded 
and become established so as to forma 
complete social organization, it is the 
duty of that country which founded 
the colony to perform to them the 
offices of society. 

Another poiut we would press on 
the attention of all interested in the 
subject is, that many of these duties 
should be performed before the intro- 
duction of the colonist for whose be- 
nefit they are designed. ‘The principal 
of these we would conceive to be, the 
complete survey of the territory, its 
shores, rivers, harbours, soil, fisheries, 
inhabitants, and animal and vegetable 
productions. It will be said, perhaps, 
that we are quite Utopian, and would 
ruin the nation by such expense. We 
reply, How much would have been 
effected in favour of a future nation, if 
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the capital, talent, energy, labour, and 
time wasted on fruitless voyages of dis- 
covery to the Arctic regions, for which 
the nation has been rewarded by the 
addition of some white bears and Es- 
quimaux dogs to their menageries, had 
been directed to make a pertect statis- 
tical survey of the territory of the 
Swan River? This is one reply: ano- 
ther is—The expense of this would be 
amply repaid by the almost instanta- 
neous arrival of the colony at a state 
in which it would maintain itself. But 
the most complete answer is this— 
Rather let one colony be judiciously 
and efficiently founded, than twenty 
rickety infants thrown on as many dif- 
ferent places, and left to crawl into 
manhood, or perish in the process. 

But we must proceed to our subject. 
There is perhaps no one of the nu- 
merous offspring of Great Britain of 
whose natural talents and capacity she 
is so ignorant as this almost her 
youngest child, Western Australia. 
Much of this is, no doubt, owing to 
the prejudice excited against it at first 
by the supposition that it was a minis- 
terial job, got up for the purpose of 
advancing a speculation of a member 
of the family of a person high in office 
at the time. That this idea was wholly 
without foundation will appear-from 
the fact, that that gentleman was in 
reality placed under greater restric- 
tions, and more rigidly kept to their 
fulfilment, than perhaps any other of 
the emigrants; altbough the immense 
capital expended by him would entitle 
him to the especial favour of the go- 
vernment. But the comparative diffi- 
culty of arriving at a just conclusion 
as to the state and prospects of this 
colony is to be traced to the a 
with which those interested in the wel- 
fare of Sydney and Van Diemen’s 
Land have propagated all manner of 
unfounded statements with regard to 
it; and also to the fact, that those 
really acquainted with the state of the 
colony were so actively engaged in 
surmounting the difficulties of their 
first settlement, that they had no time 
to give us any thing like a connected 
account of their proceedings; so that 
we have been compelled to derive all 
our information from the private cor- 
tespondence of individuals of various 
casts of mind, thrown before us in the 
form of extracts, journals, and notes, 
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taken under the influence of temporary 
feelings, and never designed for pub- 
lication. The other two colonies we 
have mentioned are at present making 
a violent effort to free themselves from 
the ruinous effects of their first consti- 
tution, by inducing such a mass of re- 
a population to settle on their 
shores as may in some degree dilute 
the poisonous materials of which their 
society has been composed. This ren- 
ders them most jealous of any colony 
which might divert to another quarter 
that class of emigrants whom they so 
justly desire to attract. But this can- 
not justify the propagation of delibe- 
rate falsehoods and misrepresentations, 
such as will be obvious to any person 
who impartially compares the state- 
ments made by each, and the persons 
from whom those statements proceed. 

Captain Irwin has, however, fur- 
nished us with a clear, dispassionate, 
and candid statement, of that precise 
nature the want of which hitherto has 
produced in a great degree those con- 
flicting opinions on the subject. He 
appears to us to be a judicious ob- 
server and conscientious narrator of 
facts, bearing both in favour of and 
against the colony; and when he forms 
conclusions, he gives the grounds on 
which those conclusions have been 
based, so as to enable the reader with- 
out difficulty to judge for himself. The 
means which he possessed for arriving 
at these conclusions we shall lay before 
our readers in his own words :— 


“ The information of the author re- 
specting Western Australia has been ac- 
quired during a residence there of from 
four to five years. He proceeded thither 
in command of the troops with the expe- 
dition that founded the colony in 1829; 
and, on Sir James Stirling’s return to 
England in August 1832, the govern- 
ment devolved upon him, which he con- 
tinued to administer for upwards of a 
twelvemonth, leaving the colony the 
latter end of September, in the tollowing 
year. In the course of his official duties, 
he visited more than once King George’s 
Sound, and the other stations on the 
coast and in the interior. It may also be 
well to mention that he has held an 
arable farm for several years on the Swan, 
and has been a director of the Agricul- 
tural Society established in the colony : 
he is, consequently, enabled to speak on 
the subject of farming there, from some 
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experience of his own. And lastly, since 
his return home, he has had, through 
both public and private channels, regular 
accounts of the progress of the settlement 
up to the latest arrivals.” 


We regret that it will not be in our 
power to give, in the limits to which 
we are necessarily confined, more than 
a slight sketch of the work, and a few 
extracts calculated to show the style 
and spirit of the author, and perhaps 
to attract some of our readers to the 
more full study of this very interesting 
and useful publication, as well as of 
those which have previously appeared 
upon the same subject: among the 
latter, we would particularly recom- 
mend the Letters of Mr. Moore—a 
publication to which we have already 
called the attention of our readers— 
as, although never designed for the 
press, and actually published without 
the knowledge of the author, and con- 
sequently containing in many places 
merely the expressions of momentary 
feelings, yet the style of the writer is 
highly pleasing, and these very mo- 
mentary feelings are precisely what 
best serve to prepare the reader for 
what would be his own experience in 
a similar undertaking. They also con- 
tain a vast deal of instructive matter; 
and it is interesting to notice the con- 
jectures, theories, and prophecies, which 
appear in the journals of one of the 
earliest colonists, and to trace the fate 
of these, their fulfilment or overthrow, 
in the more complete and connected 
recent accounts of Captain Irwin. 


There appears to be (with the ex- 
ception of the hasty letters of a few 
unreasonable emigrants, whose motive 
in the undertaking was the hopeless 
one of attaining a land where labour 
and perseverance would be no longer 
necessary to attain rank and wealth, 
and who revenged their disappoint- 
ment by abusing the colony) the most 
perfect consistency in the various ac- 
counts furnished by the colonists, not 
only with each other, but with the offi- 
cial reports of the governor and other 
principal persons in charge of and best 
acquainted with the settlement. As 
our object here is not, however, to give 
a detailed statement of the state of 
Western Australia, but to review one 
of the works on the subject, we shall 
proceed to our task, and present to 
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our readers some extracts, which may 
serve to show the mode in which the 
author treats some of the many branches 
of his subject, as well as to give some 
idea of the qualities of the country re- 
specting which he writes. 

Our readers are probably aware that 
although in common parlance we are 
in the habit of calling the whole co- 
lony by the name of the Swan River, 
yet that the portion properly so called 
forms but a very small part of the set- 
tlement. We think perhaps Captain 
Irwin’s work would have been more 
perfect in itself if he had added a small 
map of the territory, with notes signi- 
fying projected improvements, &c.; as, 
although that prefixed to Mr. Moore’s 
little work is very useful, yet it is not 
completed to the extent of the more 
recent discoveries ; and at all events, it 
is not in the hands of many of Captain 
Irwin’s readers. By reference to the 
maps it will be seen, however, that the 
colony extends at intervals for a dis- 
tance of several hundred miles along 
the coast, and in some places nearly 
one hundred into the interior. Its 
climate varies considerably in different 
parts, but not so much as to preclude 
it from bearing one general character, 
which our author, who appears to have 
visited a great portion of the globe, 
compares to that of “the south of Italy, 
parts of Spain and Portugal, and the 
Cape of Good Hope.” He also states 
that the greater degree of moisture in 
the atmosphere accounts for the fact 
that little comparative inconvenience 
is suffered from the heat at Swan River, 
when the thermometer there indicated 
a temperature several degrees higher 
than it had done at Bombay at times 
when he had felt the heat at the latter 
place very oppressive. The salubrity 
of the climate is shown by the following 
facts :— 


“ The health of the troops was put to 
a severe trial there, especially the first 
year. Being few in number, they had 
frequently harassing duties to perform : 
often, after marching throughout the day 
under a powerful sun, they have lain 
down to rest, exposed to the deleterious 
influences of the night air; and, at other 
times, subjected to all the inclemencies 
of the winter season. Such service would 
have invalided many men in most other 
countries; but after being four years in 
that climate, the troops continued in good 
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health, with the exception of those who 
suffered from their intemperate habits. 

«“ Of the settlers, some who declared 
they could not live in England, from 
asthma, or other complaints, have en- 
joyed such robust health, that they have 
performed exploring excursions on foot for 
several days successively, carrying their 
provisions, and sleeping under trees.” 


Its character will be seen from the 
following passage :— 

«Showers commence in March, and 
increase in duration and heaviness till 
August; from which period to November 
they gradually diminish, In September 
there is heavy rain, and fine showers fall 
in October and November. By Decem- 
ber the grain is ripe, and therefore suffers 
nothing from lack of moisture. 

«There is little or no rain in December, 
January, and February; but in these 
months the dews are heavy. The grain 
(which sheds little) may, consequently, 
be left without injury a long time in the 
fields, to suit the convenience of the 
farmer. 

« Hay is cut in November, and may 
be made up six hours after cutting, with- 
out risk of its heating in the stack. 

“It is apparent, from what has been 
said, that the farmer is highly favoured 
in both seasons—in seed time and in har- 
vest.” 


We shall have occasion to notice 
again at more length the quality and 
capabilities of the newly discovered 
and extensive district of York, the li- 
mits of which have not yet been even 
guessed at; but we shall here proceed 
to observe some of the other principal 
characteristics of the colony in general 
as described by our author. We can- 
not avoid repeating our conviction, 
however, that most, if not all, these 
discoveries, with numerous others yet 
unborn, ought to have been, and by a 
judicious application of capital mis- 
spent in pursuing useless investigations 
among bears and icebergs, might have 
been ascertained before one colonist 
was transported to the settlement. We 
think, moreover, that had this been 
done, we should have heard none of 
the evil reports so injurious to the co- 
lony; for the emigrant would have 
proceeded directly to the spot suited 
to the nature of his plans, and have 
been able to adapt his stock to his fu- 
ture circumstances. Instead of this, it 
now appears probable that those men 
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to whose perseverance the first subju- 
gation of the soil was due, may in the 
end be found to have chosen perhaps 
some of the worst land in the colony, 
and are even now rapidly moving their 
establishments into the interior, where 
an almost endless supply of the best 
soil invites their cultivation. The first 
step to be taken towards establishing a 
settlement is a correct general survey 
of the territory, with a sufficiently ac- 
curate examination of its principal 
qualities to render it easy for an emi- 
grant to choose his grant before he 
leaves home, and to transport stock 
and materials suited to his designs. 
We should, in fact, treat a piece of 
country thus adopted into our family 
just as we would act towards a new 
district which some convulsion of na- 
ture should add to the shores of great 
Britain. But to proceed. 'Speaking of 
the vegetation and productive powers 
of the soil, our author says— 


«« As vegetation in Western Australia 
continues throughout the year, a succes- 
sion of crops of potatoes and other vege- 
tables may always be had wherever irriga- 
tion can be secured. 


“ The following vegetables grow in the 
open air, (if only common pains be taken, ) 
namely, tomatos, pumpkins, gourds, ve- 
getable marrow, chillies, egg-plants; also 
every English vegetable, and the follow- 
ing fruits:—melons, bananas, almonds, 
figs, grapes, peaches, strawberries, and 
Cape gooseberries, all of which have come 
to perfection. The olive, pomegranate, 
apricot, plum, mango, lemon, and orange ; 
the mulberry, apple, nectarine, pear, and 
various other trees, have not yet had 
time to bear fruit, but are growing well. 
Fig-cuttings produce fruit the first year, 
and vines frequently do so the second 
year. Oaks, and other timber trees from 
England, are likewise thriving. 


« Mr. Drummond, the government bo- 
tanist, for several years in charge of the 
public garden at Perth, says, in a report 
on its progress—‘ The vines planted in 
May, 1831, have made shoots, in what is 
past of this season, sixteen feet long, and 
the strongest and finest wood I have ever 
seen ; the olives brought out by Captain 
Mangles, R.N. have been laid, and pro- 
duced 150 plants; all the other plants in 
the garden thrive as well as the best 
friends of the colony can wish.’ 

“The same gentleman has expressed 
his opinion, as the result of his experience, 
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that the climate of Swan River is pecu- 
liarly adapted for the growth of the vine, 
the olive, and the silk mulberry. 

« The forests afford abundance of tim- 
ber suitable for house and ship-building, 
cartwright’s work, and cabinet-making. 
The mahogany of the country is in great 
plenty. With this wood principally the 
Success frigate was repaired in Cockburn 
Sound; and when she was afterwards 
overhauled at Portsmouth, the officers of 
the dock-yard found this timber answering 
so well, and in such perfect preserva- 
tion, that, on their report, the Lords 
of the Admiralty instructed Sir James 
Stirling to send a quantity of it to Eng- 
land, at a price exceeding, by more than 
fifty percent, that allowed for African oak. 
Specimens of it (taken out of the Success, 
when she was overhauled on the above 
occasion) are preserved in the model- 
room of the Surveyor-General of the 
Navy, at Somerset House. 

“The blue gum tree (which, in the 
south-east parts of the colony, grows to a 
gigantic height, and to which it will be 
necessary again to advert) has been esti- 
mated by an eminent ship-builder in Eng- 
land to be equal, if not superior, to teak, 
for ship-building. 

«“ The opinion of the colonists them- 
selves respecting the quality of the soil, 
as expressed in one of their addresses to 
the Governor on his return to Swan 
River in August last, is thus reported in 
the Colonial Gazette: —*‘ The experience 
of the interval between your departure 
and return has been of the greatest 
utility in establishing from facts (without 
the necessity of resorting any further to 
theories) the fertility of a large portion 
of the soil of this colony, when under pro- 
per cultivation ; and the peculiar adapta- 
tion of the great mass of land beyond the 
Darling Range, in soil, herbage, and 
climate, to the pasturage and rearing of 
sheep.’ 

“The following extract from the re- 
port of an overland expedition from Swan 
River to King George's Sound (a distance 
of from two huudred to three hundred 
miles) is here given, in order to show 
the little probability of good land be- 
coming scarce in the settlement for many 
years to come. It is written by the con- 
ductor of the expedition, Captain Ban- 
nister, an intelligent settler, who had 
travelled in Greece, and other European 
countries resembling Western Australia 
in climate. 

« He thus writes—‘ From the 23rd 
of December to the 5th of January we 
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pursued a south-by-east course, for eighty 
or ninety miles of actual distance, through, 
in many tracts, a country which surpassed 
our most sanguine expectations. A very 
great proportion of this tract was land 
of the finest description, fit for the plough, 
sheep, or cattle. The beauty of the 
scenery, near to and distant from the 
rivers which we crossed, is equal to any 
Ihave seen in the most cultivated timber 
country in those parts of Europe which 
I have happened to pass through.’ 

«« Brevity renders it necessary to omit 
Captain Bannister’s description of rich 
scenery and fertile soil, which he gives in 
other parts of his report; but the fol- 
lowing is an account of what may be 
deemed one of the most magnificent pro- 
ductions of nature in the vegetable king- 
dom :— 

“ Referring to the country passed over 
on the 6th and the 9th of January, this 
officer says—‘ The’ trees were principally 
the blue gum; and, if others had not 
seen them, I should be afraid to speak of 
their magnitude. I measured one; it 
was, breast-high, forty-two feet in cir- 
cumference, and in height before a branch, 
140 or 150, we thought, at least; and as 
straight as the barrel of a gun, From 
the immense growth of these trees, I 
formed an opinion that the land upon 
which they grew could not be bad; what 
little we did see was a brown loam, ca- 
pable of any cultivation, and, where the 
underwood was not remarkably thick, 
grass and herbage grew luxuriantly.’ 

«It should be observed that no other 
expedition has explored the country de- 
scribed by Captain Bannister; and that, 
as he travelled in the summer or dry 
season, it must have appeared, from the 
effects of the sun, to great disadvantage. 

« The country in the south-east parts 
of the settlement is described by an enter- 
prising traveller, Dr. J. B. Wilson, R.N. 
After an excursion of ten days, which he 
made from King George’s Sound, this 
gentleman (who is a large landed propri- 
etor in New South Wales) thus speaks 
of the country he observed on the eighth 
day :—‘ I have seen many far-famed views 
in the four ancient divisions of the globe, 
and have no hesitation in saying that this 
of the fifth (if it did not surpass) fell but 
little short of any of them.’ Elsewhere 
he says—‘ The timber, principally blue 
gum, is the finest I ever saw.’ At the 
close of his journal, he gives this opinion 
of the country he had explored :—+ I do 
not hesitate in saying, without fear of 
future contradiction, that the area passed 
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over contained as much, perhaps more, 
land fit for all rural purposes, than any 
portion of equal extent (at least as far as 
I know) in New South Wales.’ ” 


We are unavoidably confined to a 
mere notice of some of the principal 
points of importance in the circum- 
stances of the colony; and in general 
we prefer using the words of our author 
on each subject, referring our readers 
for fuller information to the work it- 
self, which will, we think, repay the 
time spent in its perusal, even to those 
readers who are not interested by any 
particular motive in the state of the 
colony. To those who entertain views 
of emigration, its attentive study may 
be almost considered indispensable. 

The fisheries along the coast appear 
by our author’s statement, which in this 
respect, as in most others, is fully sup- 
neg: by those of all the oe we 

ave mentioned, to be of the most 


promising character. We shall extract 
the following passage on the subject: 


«“ There is a plentiful supply of white 
fish on the coast, including the snapper, 
and many others not known in Europe. 
Some of them are well flavoured, and 
similar to the cod, haddock, &c. Fish 
have been taken in large quantities otf 
Rottnest Island (outside Gage’s Roads), 
in Cockburn Sound, at the Murray 
River, and elsewhere. Some samples 
sent to foreign markets have brought 
good prices; and there is no doubt but 
that when capital and enterprise are 
employed in this speculation, it will prove 
a fruitful source of wealth to the colony 
—having such markets near as are af- 
forded by Java, and the other Malay 
isles, the Mauritius, India, and China. 
As salt is found in the colony, and espe- 
cially in Rottnest Island, the means for 
curing are at hand. 

«A whale fishery would also yield a 
rich return for the employment of capital 
and skill. There is, it is believed, no 
frequented coast where whales are found 
in greater numbers. When at Port 
Leschenault, the writer was told by the 
officer commanding there, that he had 
counted fourteen in the bay at once. 
During a voyage of the Sulphur down 
the coast, three hundred are said to have 
been seen. Some of these fish were de- 
clared to be sperm, by men of the ship 
who had been whalers; but it is chiefly 
the black whale that frequents the coast. 

« Soon after the Sulphur’s arrival, at 
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an early period of the settlement, her 
crew, with that of the Challenger frigate, 
were engaged in fishing ; and on one oc- 
casion, they caught so vast a quantity of 
a species called the King fish, that the 
net they were using broke, and the fish 
were literally driven on shore. After 
filling three large boats with them, a 
considerable heap was left on the beach, 
Upwards of three hundred people were 
amply supplied on this occasion, including 
the civil and military establishments then 
on Garden Island ; and also the crews of 
the above ships and the Parmelia trans- 
port. Close to Garden Island, is a bank 
on which the finest whiting are caught 
in great quantities; they are larger than 
those taken on the English coast, and 
equal to them in flavour. Mr. D. H. 
Macleod, late of the 63rd Regiment, and 
Government Resident at King George’s 
Sound, informed the writer, that he was 
along with the crew of the colonial 
schooner ‘ Ellen,’ when they caught on 
the Five Fathom Bank, outside of that 
island, a place greatly frequented by the 
snapper—in less than two hours, and 
with half a dozen hooks and lmes—fish 
of that description, to an extent exceed- 
ing five cwt. Some of them weighing 
from 20 to 40lbs. each. 

“In the Swan River there is a great 
abundance of fish of the herring tribe, of 
a flatter description, and broader than 
those in the English seas.” * * 

« Augusta is peculiarly adapted for a 
whale-fishing establishment, as the whales 
frequent this part of the coast in great 
numbers; the beach also is well suited 
for cutting them up, and the bay shel- 
tered from the prevailing winds in winter, 
The fur seal also abounds. * * 

« The great attraction of King George’s 
Sound is its splendid harbour ; it is also 
well situated for a whale and seal fishery 
station, both which kinds of fish abound 
on this coast.” 


The land in this part of the settle- 
ment, the south-eastern extremity, and 
distant about three hundred miles across 
the country, and about twice as much 
by the coast, from Swan River, ap- 
pears not so good for agriculture as 
elsewhere, which renders it doubly ad- 
visable that government should direct 
and assist the energies of the settlers 
in this portion more particularly, for 
the present at least, to the fisheries. 
Enough will be found who will prose- 
cute the agricultural improvement of 
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that district, which is as yet but little 
known. 

Among the principal advantages of 
Western Australia must be reckoned 
its situation. This is also a circum- 
stance of which we have as good ma- 
terials for judging at home at our fire- 
sides as if we had undergone the whole 
miseries of a voyage of discovery to 
the spot. Any one who examines his 
map, and compares what he will there 
see with the data which we possess from 
all quarters respecting the prevailing 
aun of that portion of the globe, must 
be struck with the singular advantages 
possessed by this settlement for the 
support of an Indian commerce; as 
well as its commanding position as a 
military and naval station for the de- 
fence of our Eastern empire. For the 
latter purpose its restorative climate 
also renders it peculiarly adapted. 
These advantages have made such a 
deep impression on the minds of the 
English residents at Calcutta and else- 
where, that the most active interest is 
expressed by them in the welfare of 
the colony, and a company is actually 
being formed to open a regular commu- 
nication with it. 

Many unfavourable statements have 
been made with respect to the harbours 
on this coast, which have been fully 
answered by Captain Irwin, and by the 
reports of the naval officers and others 
employed to examine and buoy off the 
different channels and stations. We 
shall extract a few passages on this 
most important subject :— 


«Erroneous impressions have been 
prevalent respecting the harbours of 
Western Australia; and these impres- 
sions, for a time, raised considerably the 
rate of insurance ut Lloyd’s. Accurate 
information, however, on this head having 
now been had, the injurious effect has 
ceased. As an instance of this, a vessel, 
which has just sailed for Swan River and 
King George’s Sound, has been insured 
at as low a rate as vessels which are 
bound for the neighbouring colonies.” 


The next is from a letter addressed 
to our author on this subject by Captain 
Preston, R.N.— 


« Owen’s Anchorage is good and safe 
at all seasons of the year; and, in my 
humble opinion, there is not the slightest 
necessity to go into Cockburn Sound, 
unless a ship requires to be hove down, 
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when Port Royal will be found well 
adapted for that purpose; as his Majesty’s 
ship, Success, was hove keel out, during 
the most tempestuous winter (1830), and 
was never obliged to be lightened through 
any swell setting in to the Anchorage. 
The number of ships that were driven 
on shore during that winter, was entirely 
owing to their not being properly found 
with anchors and cables, and want of 
common precaution. The masters of 
the ships had all sufficient warning and 
opportunity to run into Owen’s Anchor- 
age from the Governor (Sir James 
Stirling); besides, long before the gale 
came on, the barometer fell so much as to 
make us keep an anchor-watch on board 
the Sulphur, which we very seldom had 
occasion to do. 

From March to the beginning of Sep- 
tember, gales of wind from N.W. to S.W. 
may be expected on the coast. They 
usually commence at N.N.E., and are 
always preceded by very great depression 
of the barometer. As they haul round 
to westward, they are accompanied by 
heavy squalls of wind and rain, and gene- 
rally blow most heavily when at N.W. 
Before the wind gets to the S.W. the 
glass is seen to rise suddenly, and the 
change generally takes place in a heavy 
squall; after which the weather becomes 
clear and moderate. 

«« King George's Sound with its Har- 
bours.—In running into King George’s 
Sound, there is no danger through either 
channel. A spit runs off the N.E. end 
of Michaelmas Island, but shoals gra- 
dually to the shore. After you are inside 
the island, you may anchor in any part 
of the Sound in moderate weather. There 
are two secure Harbours in the Sound, 
Princess Royal and Oyster; the former 
will admit ships drawing eighteen or 
nineteen feet water; the latter vessels 
drawing ten feet. Wood, water, and 
ballast, may be obtained at both places, 

“ Signed 
« WILLIAM Presron. 
“* To Capt. F. C. Irwin, &c. &c.” 


The principal defect which seems to 
us to exist in this territory as a set- 
tlement is one which is common to 
the whole which we are as yet ac- 
quainted with of the immense conti- 


nent of which it forms a part. This 
defect is the apparent absence of any 
great navigable river. In this respect, 
however, this portion of the continent 
appears better off than the others, as 
there are a considerable number of 
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rivers of sufficient size for boats to pro- 
ceed far inland; but even these are in- 
terrupted by frequent shallows. These, 
however, render the intermediate pools 
better calculated for navigating against 
the stream, and may be easily ren- 
dered innoxious by cutting short canals. 
In fact, the actual bed of the stream is 
of little consequence, except in the 
first stages of the existence of a colony, 
as canals always afford a more sure and 
easy conveyance, in at least one direc- 
tion, than a running stream can do. 
There appears to be no reason to ap- 
prehend in this colony the formidable 
droughts to which Eastern Australia is 
so subject, nor the violent alternations 
of heat and cold which exist in Van 
Diemen’s Land. 

In allusion to the comparisons which 
have been circulated between East and 
West Australia, we cannot refrain from 
making a few extracts. The first is 
from the Sydney Herald :— 


«¢It must now be obvious to the 
colonists,’ says this journal, ‘that if we 
place the convict system in one scale, and 
a free population in the other, the one is 
an abominable system of misrule and 
gross depravity, and the other is the only 
system by which this country (New South 
Wales) can gain a standing among the 
British colonies” The writer concludes 
in these words, ‘ Free labour will flourish 
in this country, as it has done in every 
free colony under the British crown.’ 

«‘ The following passage is also extracted 
from an article in the same journal, writ- 
ten on occasion of the recent murder of 
Dr. Wardell:—< In no country is life so 
insecure as in this: the convict servants 
being, in numerous instances, the first to 
destroy it. Let us look back and witness 
the scenes of atrocious murders that have 
been perpetrated under such circum- 
stances. We see the murder of Mr. 
Clements; of Mr. M‘Intyre, by his con- 
vict servant; of Captain Payne; of Mr. 
Campbell, at his own door ; of a Captain 
Waldron, by his female convicts; of Cap- 
tain Logan, through the instrumentality of 
blacks, incited by runaway convicts ; and 
many other individuals of a more lowly 
rank in life. Each instance of the kind 
proves that the convict system, with its 
attendant satellite the convict govern- 
ment, is bad, and must be speedily reme- 
died.’ ” 


The next is from the “ Remarks of 
the French Commissioners on the 
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American system of secondary punish- 
ments” :— 

«¢ Society in Australia is divided into 
different classes, as distinct and inimical 
to each other as the different classes of 
the middle age. The criminal is exposed 
to the contempt of him who has obtained 
his liberty; he, to the outrage of his 
own son, born free; and all, to the 
pride of the colonist whose origin is 
without blemish. They resemble four 
hostile nations meeting on the same soil. 
We may judge of the feelings which ani- 
mate these different members of the 
same people, by the following extract 
from the Report of Mr. Bigges:—* As 
long as these sentiments of jealousy and 
enmity subsist,’ says he, ‘the introduc- 
tion of trial by jury into the colony must 
not be thought of. In the actual state 
of things, a jury composed of former 
criminals cannot fail to combine against 
an accused person belonging to the class 
of free colonists; in the same manner, 
juries chosen from among free colonists 
will always think they show the purity 
of their own class in condemning an old 
convict against whom a second accusation 
should be directed.’ ” 


The following is from the “'Tasma- 
nian,” a Van Diemen’s Land journal : 


“The ‘penal settlement’ character of 
these colonies is a millstone round their 
necks, which effectually prevents their 
obtaining their rights of free institutions. 
Look at Swan River. Depend upon it 
that, poor as that colony is, her composi- 
tion being free from penal settlementship, 
she commands infinitely greater attention 
in Britain, than does either this, or the 
great sister colony, with all its wealth. 
Thus it is that, while we are here sub- 
jected to the report of the Crown law- 
yers, whether we shall possess even the 
ordinary right of trial by jury, the colo- 
nists of the Swan River are in full enjoy- 
ment of every privilege of Englishmen.” 


It also appears that great numbers 
of the settlers at Sydney and Van 
Diemen’s Land are removing with 
their whole property to the Swan 
River, ‘and that a project has been 
started and actively spread in Sydney 
for opening an overland communica- 
tion between the colonies, whereby to 
transport their flocks to the new set- 
tlement without incurring the hazard 
of a sea voyage. We shall make but 
one more extract on this subject. 
It is from a letter of a very sensible and 
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steady colonist, who, having stopped 
at the Swan for some time, on his way 
to Van Diemen’s Land, became ac- 
quainted with the colony and its ca- 
pabilities. The passage is contained 
in Mr. Moore’s journal. Speaking of 
Van Diemen’s Land, Mr. Moore says, 
“ By the way, letters have been received 
from him, (Mr. Vircash,) which tend 
to prove that that boasted place is not 
a paradise. Many people hurried away 
there without giving our colony a fair 
trial, or perhaps desirous of postponing 
the day of industrious labour as long as 
possible. Mr. Vircash is not one of 
these; he possesses energy and capital; 
yet, with these advantages, he writes, 
that ‘if he were uot so shackled by the 
purchase of the farm which he holds 
within ninety miles of Hobart Town, 
he would leave it and come here.’ He 
is seven miles from the nearest visiting 
neighbour, and he cannot send his 
flocks out without four men to protect 
them; neither do they multiply as he 
expected, owing to mismanagement, 
casualties, or theft; and the climate he 
describes as very variable; the ther- 
mometer is sometimes 125° in the day, 
and only 45° at night; and the distance 
inland very inconvenient. It has quite 
reconciled Mrs. T. to this place, where 
the society is good, and the climate 
delightful.” 

We shall now proceed to notice 
Captain Irwin’s account of the natives; 
we shall give it in his own words :— 


«Like most savages, they set little 
value on human life, and eagerly avenge 
insult or injury: yet they are not so san- 
guinary as the North American Indians; 
and, except when provoked, they have 
seldom been known to attempt the life 
of a settler. 

“The talent of these natives for mi- 
mickry is considerable, and shows their 
habits of observation. They repeat with 
great accuracy the conversation of the 
Europeans, and pronounce each word 
correctly, excepting those beginning with 
an S; for instance, “ Swan,” they call 
“On.” They have also been seen imi- 
tating the walk and gesture of a number 
of Europeans, some of whom they had 
but occasionally met, with such exactness, 
that the standers-by were instantly en- 
abled to name the persons intended. 
This facility of imitation renders their 
pantomimic dances, which they delight 
in, lively pictures of some of their pur- 
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suits. In these dances, called by them 
corrobories, they engage generally at 
night, near a blazing fire. Their repre- 
sentation of killing the kangaroo is pecu- 
liarly striking. Two are selected out of 
the circle to represent the hunter and the 
kangaroo. One assumes the attitude of 
the animal when grazing, and exhibits 
the cautious timidity natural to it, paus- 
ing from time to time, rising upon end, 
looking about, and anxiously listening as 
it were, to ascertain whether an enemy 
be nigh. The hunter, approaching 
against the wind, with extreme caution 
steals on his prey; and; after frequent 
change of his position, retreating, or 
throwing himself on the ground, the 
scene at length closes with the triumph 
of the hunter, on his discharging the spear, 
which is supposed to pierce the animal.” 


The aborigines on the Murray river, 
about 40 miles south of the Swan, and 
on which Mr. Peel is settled, appear 
the least manageable; and we have 
had one severe conflict with them, in 
which they lost several lives. This, 
however, appears to have succeeded 
in putting an end to their annoyance; 
and speaking of Mr. Hall, one of the 
settlers, our author says— 


«“ This gentleman had mingled more 
with the aborigines in that district, and 
obtained a greater influence over them, 
than any other settler. He has been 
known to pass several days together 
along with them in the bush, and has 
thus acquired a considerable knowledge 
of their habits and language. A favon- 
rite project of his, just before the author 
left the colony, was a fishery, which he 
had actually commenced with the assist- 
ance of the natives; and, on one occasion, 
he came to Fremantle, along the coast, in 
his boat manned and rowed by a party of 
them. The circumstance, while it shows 
the remarkable influence this settler had 
acquired, evinces also the docility and 
quickness of the natives.” 


The local government are at present 
engaged in a plan for the civilization 
of the natives, the whole system of 
which appears admirably calculated to 
attain that end, but for the details of 
which we must refer our readers to our 
author. Ere we dismiss this branch, 
however, we cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of extracting one of the interesting 
instances mentioned by Captain Irwin 
of the sagacity of these poor savages : 
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« About half-past seven o’clock on the 
evening of the 11th ult. it was reported 
to Mr. Norcott that one of Mr. Hall’s 
children, a boy, between five and six 
years of age, was missing, and that he 
had not been seen since one o'clock on 
that day, when his brother left him on 
the beach looking at some soldiers who 
were fishing there. The natural con- 
clusion was, that the child had mistaken 
his path on returning home, and had 
wandered into the bush. Immediate 
search was made, conceiving that he 
could not have gone far from the settle- 
ment, and was kept up for two hours, 
indeed until the darkness of the night 
compelled the party to relinquish all hope 
of finding him. At four o'clock the next 
morning, Mr. Norcott, accompanied by 
Corporal Blyth, of the 2lst regiment, 
Smith of the Police, and the two natives, 
Migo and Molly-dobbin, who are now 
attached to the Mounted Police Corps, 
set out to renew the search, fully calcu- 
lating upon finding the little boy in less 
than an hour, They soon came upon 
the track where he had been the preced- 
ing day, and pursued it for some distance 
to the northward, when it was lost to all 
but the natives, who, notwithstanding 
the wind had been blowing very fresh, 
and had rendered the traces impercep- 
tible to an unpractised eye, still continue 
to follow them up along the beach for 
about four miles, when they intimated 
that he had turned into the bush. Here 
they still followed him into an almost 
impenetrable thicket, through which they 
said he must have crawled on his hands 
and knees. Their progress was now 
very slow, in consequence of the thick 
bush, and the difficulty of perceiving the 
track on the loose sand; but the acute- 
ness of the natives, who are certainly 
most astonishingly gifted, led them 
through it, and in about an hour's time 
they regained the beach, the boy having 
made a circuit inland of about 400 yards. 
The track was now strongly marked, 
and was perceptible to the whole party, 
continuing so over a space of about five 
miles, occasionally turning in and out of 
the bush. At the end of about nine 
miles further, the natives were quite at 
fault, owing to his having left the beach 
and entered a thicket, which it was with 
difficulty they could push themselves 
through ; they, however, persevered, 
and delighted the party by every now 
and then crying out, ‘ Me meyal geena,’ 
meaning, ‘1 see the foot-marks.’ Mr. 
Norcott, who was on horseback, finding 
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great difficulty in passing through the 
scrub, took a position on a high hill, 
overlooking the interesting progress of 
the natives in the hollow below. They 
were then making their way through a 
perfect mass of matted bush; and Mr, 
Norcott informs us, such was the ap- 
parent difficulty in tracking the child, 
that he was about to despair of success, 
when, to his astonishment, they held up 
a cap, which was known to belong to 
the boy. This circumstance cheered 
them in their pursuit, and about half an 
hour afterwards the track directed them 
again to the beach. They proceeded 
until they reached the Sand Cliffs, about 
ten or twelve miles from Clarence, one 
native continuing to walk a little way in 
the bush, in order to be certain that the 
boy had not crossed, or left the beach, 
and the other remaining with the party 
on the beach. Here it was ascertained 
he had again taken to the bush, and they 
found no difficulty in tracking him until 
they came to an elevated spot, where the 
wind had entirely effaced the marks of 
his feet. This was a most anxious mo- 
ment, as even the natives seemed to be 
doubtful whether they would again dis- 
cover the track. Migo, however, de- 
scended the hill, persisting in search 
along the plains inland, and, after having 
made a circuit of about half a mile, was 
once more fortunate to fall in with the 
track; but notwithstanding they had 
found it, they were sorely perplexed to 
retain it, and were kept near the spot for 
two hours, off and on, losing and again 
discovering it. The party had nearly 
given up all hope of seeing the child, 
when Molly-dobbin pointed out the track 
on the side of a deep ravine. They 
were then about 600 yards from the 
beach. The natives then went down 
into the ravine, and commenced halloo- 
ing, thinking that the child might be 
asleep in the bush, and still persevered in 
pressing through the thickest scrub, andthe 
most difficult country to penetrate through 
which they had yet passed; in a short 
time they once more found themselves 
on the beach: and observing, by the 
tracks, that the child had evidently been 
there within a very short period, they 
journeyed on with a better hope of ob- 
taining their object, and restoring the 
lost child to his afflicted parents. No 
sooner were these feelings of gratification 
excited, at viewing the recent footsteps, 
than, at a distance of about three hun- 
dred yards, the child was seen lying on 
the beach, its legs washed by the surf, 
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and apparently in a state of insensibility. 
Mr. Norcott galloped up to him, and call- 
ing him by name, the boy awoke and 
instantly jumped up. Another hour, and 
probably the child would have perished, 
as the waves were rapidly gaining on 
him. The joy and delight of the two 
natives is represented to have been be- 
yond all conception; and their steady 
perseverance, Mr. Norcott says, was 
beyond anything he could have antici- 
pated from them: and really, when it is 
considered that they walked a distance of 
nearly twenty-two miles, with their eyes, 
for ten hours, constantly fixed upon the 
ground, and at the same time evincing 
the most intense anxiety to be instru- 
mental in rescuing the child from its im- 
pending faté, we cannot but esteem the 
act, and highly applaud the noble dis- 
position of these two savages. 

«“ Mr. Norcott took the child up, and 
placing him on the horse before him, the 
party made for the nearest road home, 
where they arrived about nine o’clock at 
night, having been over a distance of 
thirty-nine miles, after being out seven- 
teen hours, without the slightest refresh- 
ment. 

“It is certainly surprising that the 
child should have got so far, in the 
manner he must have been frequently 
compelled to force himself through the 
bush. He is not three feet high. His 
clothes were much torn, and his body 
was covered with scratches and bruises.” 


We regret that our limits will not 
admit of our extracting some of the 
many excellent and valuable hints to 
emigrants with which the work abounds, 
as well as the observations of our author 
upon the principles of colonization. 
On the latter point we cannot help ex- 
pressing our opinion, however, that 
Captain Irwin has in one respect al- 
lowed himself to be led away by his 
sense of the evils attending a penal 
settlement. We fully concur in his 
observations, as well as in the powerful 
remonstrance of Archbishop Whateley, 
as to the duty and responsibility in- 
curred by this nation by her practice 
of establishing these hot-beds of vil- 
Jainy as the origin of nations, hereafter 
to become, as that prelate expresses it, 
“a mildew on the social intercourse of 
the world.” We admit that Great 
Britain is bound to use her uttermost 
efforts to improve the moral and reli- 
gious character of those colonies, so as 
if possible to prevent their becoming a 
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nuisance to the rest of the world. But 
Captain Irwin goes farther; he speaks 
as if we had done an injury to the 
colony by its creation, and as if we 
now owed a compensation:to its inha- 
bitants for having sent convicts amon 
them. At first we took for otennia 
that the inhabitants he alluded to were 
the aborigines; but we find that this is 
not the case; and we are compelled to 
suppose that our author means the co- 
lonists themselves. Now, it is surely 
preposterous to imagine that any wrong 
is done to a parcel of villains, who de- 
served the gallows, by assembling them 
together in a healthy country, under a 
good government, with a prospect of 
recovering liberty and comfort by good 
behaviour, instead of confining them 
for life ina gaol. Andsurely it is not less 
unreasonable to assert, that when we 
have taken possession of a distant and 
untenanted coast, for the express pur- 
poses of a penal settlement, yet if some 
of our own free citizens take it into 
their heads to go out there, and take 
advantage of the local institutions and 
government, they have a right not only 
to call on us to abandon the purposes 
for which we took possession of the 
country, but actually to demand an 
apology and compensation from the 
mother country, for evils into which 
they thrust themselves with their eyes 
open, and perfectly aware of their ex- 
istence. No: we are certainly bound 
in justice to the rest of the world to 
render the colony as little mischievous 
as possible; and we are bound, in justice 
to the native savages, to endeavour 
that our presence shall be as beneficial 
to them as possible, in compensation 
for our intrusion. But we cannot admit 
that England owes the least degree of 
debt of any kind whatever to those un- 
invited adventurers, in kindness to 
whom she has already in a great de- 
gree abandoned the object of the first 
occupation of the territory. If they 
complain of the evils of a convict po- 
pulation, we reply, What took you 
there ? Did you not know all that be- 
fore you set out? On the contrary, 
we must consider the state of that co- 
lony, bad as. it is, as an unanswerable 
proof of the superiority of our trans- 
portation system to any other mode of 
Senepen for the same offences. For 
et our readers ask themselves, Would 
any other method have restored to so- 
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ciety, even in that imperfect degree, 
such a number of individuals as are 
now thriving in Sydney as reclaimed 
convicts, and their descendants? More- 
over, we are too apt to overlook alto- 
gether the multitudes who, having 
been transported for a limited period, 
and having obtained liberty there by 
good conduct, and acquired good ha- 
bits, returned home to become useful 
members of society. 

But to return to Captain Irwin. We 
have been compelled to pass over the 
clear and candid answers given in this 
work to the various erroneous im- 
eongees and misrepresentations circu- 
ated respecting the colony, as well as 
a great mass of valuable observations, 
facts, and descriptions, relative, not 
merely to Western Australia, but also 
to our other colonies, and to the system 
of colonization in general; but we do 
so with the less reluctance, as we feel 
that we can safely recommend the work 
itself to our readers, as affording a 
pleasing harvest of amusement as well 
as information. 

One of the peculiar advantages pos- 
sessed by this work over its predeces- 
sors consists in its bringing up the 
history of the colony to a much later 
period ; and thus, among other things, 
giving accurate accounts of the mag- 
nificent territory behind the Darling 
Range, and of the new settlements lo- 
cated there. We promised our readers 
to give some account of this district. 
We must, however, be very brief. We 
shall, as before, employ the words of 
our author :— 


“ The colonists seem now alive to the 
value of this fine district. The following 
is an extract from a letter of Sir James 
Stirling, dated the 3rd of December last, 
and addressed to Charles E, Mangles, 
Esq.:—* I have inspected the York dis- 
trict, Bland’s establishment, &c. They 
are in a most prosperous condition ; and, 
undoubtedly if Bland live, he will be a 
man of great wealth. Other flocks are 
now going over to that quarter, where 
there are one thousand square miles 
of the finest imaginable sheep land. 
Amongst others, Lady Stirling’s fine- 
woolled flock will cross the hills in a few 
days, and every exertion is making to 
procure sheep, it being evidently the best 
speculation in this country.’ Sir James 
goes on to say, that he is straining every 
nerve to promote investments of money in 


sheep, in consequence of the extraordinary 
profitwhich sheep-farming there isexpected 
to yield. Some of the colonists, actuated 
by similar expectations, have, as recent 
accounts state, formed themselves into a 
company for the purchase of sheep. 
Their proposal is to raise a fund by 1002. 
shares, with a view to the profit arising 
from fine wool. They anticipate that 
much expense will be saved by keeping 
combined flocks, in preference to having 
smaller ones, each under a distinct shep- 
herd. The plan will also furnish an op- 
portunity to persons who live in the 
towns, and are not immediately engaged 
in farming pursuits, to participate in such 
speculations. Among the most active 
members of this association is Mr. Com- 
missary Lewis, who is anxious to encou- 
rage any scheme calculated to promote 
the welfare of the settlement. He is 
possessed of a considerable grant in-the 
York district, and has, for some time, 
been a sheep proprietor.” 


Ere we conclude, we must notice a 
very beautiful and just passage, which 
our author quotes with great admira- 
tion from the Appendix to Archbishop 
Whateley’s Thoughts on Secondary 
Punishments, and which consists of 
“suggestions for the improvement of 
our system of colonization,” written by 
a friend of that prelate. After noticing 
the instruction to be derived from the 
ancients with respect to the settlement 
and growth of colonies, and contrast- 
ing their success with that of modern 
European states, the writer thus con- 
tinues— 

“The main cause of this difference 
may be stated in a few words. We send 
out colonies of the limbs without the 
belly and head; of needy persons, many 
of them mere paupers or even criminals ; 
colonies made up of a single class of 
persons in the community, and that the 
most helpless and the most unfit to 
perpetuate our national character, and 
to become the fathers of a race whose 
habits of thinking and feeling shall cor- 
respond to those which, in the mean 
time, we are cherishing at home. The 
ancients, on the contrary, sent out a repre- 
sentation of the parent state—colonists 
JSrom all ranks. We stock the farm with 
creeping aud climbing plants, without 
any trees of firmer growth for them to 
entwine round. A _hop-ground left 
without poles, the plants matted con- 
fusedly together, and scrambling on the 
ground in tangled heaps, with here and 
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there some clinging to rank thistles and 
hemlocks, would be an apt emblem of a 
modern colony. They began by nomi- 
nating to the honourable office of captain 
or leader of the colony, one of the chief 
men, if not the chief man of the state,— 
like the queen bee leading the workers. 
Monarchies provided a prince of the 
blood royal; an aristocracy its choicest 
nobleman ; a democracy its most influen- 
tial citizen. These naturally carried 
along with them some of their own sta- 
tion in life—their companions and friends; 
some of their immediate dependants also 
—of those between themselves and the 
lowest class; and were encouraged in 
various ways to do so. The lowest class 
again followed with alacrity, because 
they found themselves moving with, and 
not away from, the state of society in 
which they had been living. It was the 
same social and political union under 
which they had been born and bred; 
and to prevent any contrary impression 
being made, the utmost solemnity was 
observed in transferring the rites of 
Pagan superstition, They carried with 
them their gods—their festivals —their 
games; all, in short, that held to- 
gether, and kept entire the fabric of 
society as it existed in the parent state. 
Nothing was left behind that could be 
moved,—of all that the heart or eye of 
an exile misses. The new colony was 
made to appear as if time or chance had 
reduced the whole community to smaller 
dimensions, leaving it still essentially the 
same home and country to its surviving 
members. It consisted of a general con- 
tribution of members from all classes, 
and so became, on its first settlement, a 
mature state, with all the component 
parts of that which sent it forth. It 
was a transfer of population, therefore, 
which gave rise to no sense of degrada- 
tion, as if the colonist were thrust out 
from a higher to a lower description of 
community.”—p. 190-2. 
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Now, to many of our readers this may 
appear fanciful; and we confess that 
we were at first inclined to the same 
opinion. There is no doubt that such 
a system would be quite at variance 
with our modern idea of colonization, 
and especially with that incomparable 
theory denominated “the self-support- 
ing principle.” But the truth is, that 
we are daily becoming more disposed 
to be actuated, like our new allies and 
old enemies, the French, by the sound 
of a sentence, and to attribute a talis- 
manic influence to any phrase which 
we do not understand. As we do not, 
however, approve this practice, we 
shall beg leave humbly to inquire what 
is the meaning of the “self-supporting 
principle;” and in the meantime, while 
waiting for an answer, state our opinion 
that it is, with respect to colonies, pre- 
cisely analagous to that amiable and 
maternal practice of some of the an- 
cient savage tribes, of throwing their 
children, when born, into a river, in 
order to see whether they would be 
able to swim ashore, or be drowned. 
Be this as it may, however, we have a 
better opportunity for effecting this 
plan, if it can be effected, in Western 
Australia than in most of our other 
colonies, as it has been begun with 
what are commonly called more gen- 
tlemanlike materials. We would, then, 
urge upon our statesmen the duty of 
looking upon and acting towards this 
colony as if its success was to be, not 
a permitted casualty, but an energetic 
effort of what can only in such case be 
justly called the parent country. 


Had America been colonized on the 
politic and rational system of the an- 
cients, would it now be the rival of the 
British power ? 
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THE SURGEON-GENERAL’S 


Weleel something ofself-reproach inthe 
reflection that since the establishment 
of this journal, scarcely _ portion of 
its pages has been devoted to subjects 
connected with the medical profession. 
In the interests of that profession, as in- 
deed of every other, those of the public 
atlarge are intimately involved; and the 
progress of medical science presents us 
with considerations and enquiries pos- 
sessing the highestphilosophical interest, 
and intelligible, at least in their results, 
to those who are unprepared by any 
previous course of medical education. 

he strictly professional details of the 
science—here perhaps we should use 
the term art—are of course unsuited for 
our pages. It is fortunate, however, for 
the medical profession in Ireland, that 
upon all the topics of chief value to 
them, but of the least interest to the 
public, they possess a journal exclu- 
sively devoted to their use, and ranking 
certainly with the best of the medical 
publications of the day.+ But without 
ever touching on the minutie of prac- 
tice, medical science opens up to us 
speculations of the deepest interest 
which every person accustomed to ob- 
serve nature can appreciate and com- 
prehend ; and we feel sure that many 
subjects may arise connected with the 
economy of the profession, which may 
be walk more efficiently discussed in 
the pages of a periodical intended for 
general circulation. 

To the subject of medical education, 
it cannot be supposed that the public 
are indifferent. It is indeed one in 
which each individual possesses a per- 
sonal interest. There is no man who 
must not contemplate not only the 
probability but the certainty of some 
time or other consulting a physician 
either on behalf of himself or of some 
one dear to him. It is painful to 
think how much may be intrusted to 
the person so consulted—how much of 
social and individual happiness de- 
pends upon what at best is but the 
fallibility of human judgment—how 
many a valuable life may be lost 
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through the incompetence, or pre- 
served by the skill of the physician. It 
may often be difficult to tell how much 
of general evil may be contingent upon 
a remedy neglected in a single case— 
or what perhaps is worse, a remedy 
injudiciously applied—as difficult as it 
may be to calculate the possible value 
of a single human life. It is enough 
to suggest reflections which we tremble 
to pursue,to bring home to every mind 
the interest which the public has in the 
early training of the members of that 
profession, to whose discretion so much 
may be, and indeed every day is com- 
mitted. 

Among the most important parts of 
medical education must, unquestion- 
ably, be accounted clinical instruc- 
tion—that is, instruction communi- 
cated by the teacher, from the bed-side 
examination of the patient, to pupils 
engaged with himself in observing the 
symptoms and watching the changes 
of the disease. The lecture before us 
is one introductory to such a course, 
delivered at one of the most celebrated 
hospital schools of our metropolis, and 
published at the request of the class 
for whose use it was intended. 

There are many reasons why we are 
happy in making a notice of this admi- 
rable lecture, the first instalment of the 
debt we have contracted by our long 
neglect of subjects of medical interest. 
Nothing can be more appropriate than 
that we should make this atonement to 
the profession in the person of one 
who has risen to its highest elevation. 
The reputation of the distinguished 
lecturer entitles anything emanating 
from him to attention. And when we 
add to this, the general estimation in 
which his character is deservedly held, 
we do not know that we could more 
auspiciously commence our medical 
essays. The lecture, too, is admirably 
suited for our purposes in this respect, 
that as introductory to a course, it 
refers only to topics upon which it is 
wel! that the general reader should 
be informed. 


* A Lecture introductory to a course of Clinical Instruction, delivered at the 
Meath Hospital, and County of Dublin Infirmary, by Philip Crampton, M.D. F.R.S. 
Surgeon-General to the Forces in Ireland, and Surgeon in Ordinary to the King. 
Dublin: Milliken and Son, 1835. 

+ The Dublin Journal of Medical and Clinical Science. 
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Mr. Crampton selected, as the sub- 
ject matter of his address, a sketch of 
“the history of the origin and pro- 
gress of clinical instruction in Ire- 
land, and the influence which it has 
exerted on medical science and on the 
fortunes of its professors.” Nothing 
could be better calculated to demon- 
strate the importance of this branch of 
education than to exhibit the alteration 
which its introduction has caused in 
the oo particularly in respect 
to the relation between medicine and 
surgery. 

In this point, more than in any 
other, a most decided change has 
taken place since the commencement 
of the present century, a change so 
complete and so decided as fully to 
justify the use of the term “revolu- 
tion” employed by Mr. Crampton. 
At present the surgeon and phy- 
sician are looked upon in the same 
rank; and are, to a very great extent, 
employed indiscriminately in the treat- 
ment of the same diseases. Perhaps, 
if any difference is now made between 
the two professions, we should be in- 
clined to say, that by many persons, 
greater confidence is reposed in the 
surgeon even in the management of 
those complaints which the conven- 
tional etiquette of centuries has as- 
signed as the peculiar province of the 
physician. Forty years ago, how- 
ever, the case was very different. At 
that time surgeons were looked upon 
by the physicians and by the public, 
generally, as an inferior cast—they 
were regarded as mere knivesmen, 
whose business was a manual art, and 
whose greatest merit consisted in me- 
chanical dexterity of operation. Of 
the mode in which the revolution has 
been effected, few men perhaps are 
better qualified to speak than Mr. 
Crampton. Not only has he been an eye- 
witness of both systems, but he actually 
contributed himself, in no small degree, 
to the abolition of the old, and the sub- 
stitution of the new. He might have 
prefaced his account of it with the well- 
known quotation— 


 queequ ipse * * « vidi 


Eet quorum pars magna fui.” 


It would certainly require the alte- 
ration of one word. Every person 
who contemplates the present im- 
proved state of medical science in 
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Dublin would feel inclined to fill up 
the blank we have left with an epithet 
the very opposite of that which sup- 
plies its place in the original. 

Before, however, he sketches the 
history of Clinical Instruction in this 
country, he thus explains and illustrates 
its general nature and importance :— 


“ By ‘clinical observations’ is under- 
stood, the acquiring a knowledge of the 
symptoms (or signs) of a disease, at the 
bedside of the patient——the observing 
the effects of the remedies employed for 
its relief, and lastly, (although it cannot 
in strictness be called clinical observation, ) 
the examining after death the changes 
which have been wrought in the structure 
of the animal body by the disease, with 
a view of discovering its nature, its seat, 
and its cause. 

“ This ‘post mortem’ examination of 
morbid bodies, is the foundation of that 
branch of medical science termed patho- 
logy. I need scarcely say, that without 
pathology medicine can have no preten- 
sions to the character of science, but 
must be considered in thé light of an 
empyrical art, having no principle for its 
guide, but merely relying on the obser- 
vation of the effects of remedies. 

« Let me illustrate the nature and uses 
of clinical observation by an example. 

«There are two cases in hospital of 
severe disease of the lungs; in each there 
is cough, with great expectoration of a 
greenish purulent-like matter, to the ex- 
tent of more than a pint in twenty-four 
hours; in each there is great difficulty in 
breathing, which is increased by the 
slightest voluntary motion ; in each there 
is great emaciation, accompanied by hectic 
fever, that is to say, a daily feverish 
paroxysm, commencing with a chill, and 
terminating in a profuse perspiration. 
Even to a practised observer, these 
cases would appear perfectly similar, 
and would be set down as instances of 
true pulmonary consumption in a very 
advanced state. The diseases are, 
nevertheless, totally distinct in their na- 
ture, their seat, and in their probable 
termination. But how is the student, 
however well versed he may be in all 
that has been written or said on the dis- 
eases of the chest, to discriminate be- 
tween affections so similar in their symp- 
toms, that Laennec, the most practised 
and skilful observer of diseases of the 
chest that ever lived, has pronounced 
that, between the diseases to which I 
allude, so perfect a similarity exists 
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in all the general symptoms, that the 
discrimination can be made only by the 
most careful examination of the chest, by 
means of what he terms ‘ mediate ascul- 
tation,’ (that is, by the ear, assisted by 
the stethescope.) How, then, you will 
inquire, is the student, by his unaided 
efforts, (however powerful those may be, ) 
to acquire that knowledge which cannot 
be obtained from books or lectures, and 
yet without which he must feel conscious 
that he is not qualified to practise his 
profession for a week? Simply by ac- 
companying the experienced physician to 
the bedside of the patient, and carefully 
observing the manner in which he con- 
ducts his investigation, and hearing from 
him on the spot, the reasons on which 
he grounds his conclusions as to the 
nature and probable issue of the disease. 

«“ The physician having first pointed 
out the general symptoms in which the 
diseases which he compares resemble each 
other, proceeds to demonstrate the points 
in which they disagree; he taps the 
chest from top to bottom, before and 
behind, and directs the attention of the 
pupils to the different sounds which are 
elicited from its different parts; he ex- 
plains the causes of those differences ; he 
next applies the stethescope, and when 
he discovers a sound which characterises 
a particular kind of organic lesion, he 
desires each pupil in succession to apply 
his ear to the instrument, and satisfy 
himself that the sound is such as has 
been described. He then assigns the 
reason for such a sound being invariably 
the sign of such or such a change in the 
structure of the lungs. Having com- 
pleted his investigation, and having 
arrived, step by step, at his conclusion, 
the pupil is not surprised to hear it an- 
nounced, that in the one case there is 
extensive disorganization of the lungs, 
accompanied with a large abscess, which 
furnishes the purulent expectoration, and 
that the disease is necessarily mortal ; 
and that in the other there is no disor- 
ganization, but that the membrane which 
lines the air-cells is in a state of chronic 
inflammation, in consequence of which, it 
pours out (but without a breach of sur- 
face) the prodigious quantity of puru- 
lent matter which had constituted so 
fearful a feature in the case. This case, 
then, so far from being like the other, 
necessarily mortal, is, in a great majority 
of instances, easily curable—but curable 
by means which, in general, are found to 
aggravate every symptom of the true 
pulmonary consumption. 


Vou. VII. 
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“ Following up these cases to their 
termination, observing the changes which 
they undergo, from day to day, or rather, 
having those changes pointed out to them, 
the student finds the prediction (or prog- 
nosis, as it is technically called,) of the 
physician is verified. In a few weeks 
the patient, suffering from the inflamma- 
tion and suppuration of the mucous mem- 
brane of the lungs, is, by suitable treat- 
ment, restored to health, while, within 
the same period, the patient suffering 
trom abscess of the lungs, (true pulmonary 
consumption, ) dies. 

“ Ou examining the body after death, 
one or more cavities, varying in size, and 
surrounded by masses of what is termed 
tuberculous matter, are found in the 
lungs. The ramifications of the bronchia, 
or air-tubes, terminate with open mouths 
in these cavities, and serve as conduits 
for the matter which is forced up through 
them by the action of coughing, a small 
part only of the lungs is pervious to air, 
in consequence of the air-cells being filled 
with the tuberculous matter which has 
not as yet been softened and discharged : 
all these, and several other changes in 
their structure, each having their cor- 
responding physical signs, which are 
capable of being accurately observed and 
discriminated during life, are demonstrated 
and explained in a clinical lecture delivered 
in the theatre, with the subject or the 
morbid parts on the table. 

“The connection between the physical 
signs exhibited during life, and the physi- 
cal changes which appear after death, are 
now clearly pointed out; and thus the 
student is not only supplied with a con- 
nected history of pulmonary consumption, 
from its origin to its fatal termination, 
but he is enabled, by a very little practice, 
to determine, by an examination of the 
chest externally, the actual condition of 
the lungs at every period of the disease.” 


Without instruction such as this, it 
is evident that medical education is 
grossly defective. It is only by bed- 
side experievce that a practical ac- 
quaintance with diseases and their re« 
medies can be formed—and without 
the guidance of an instructor, the ac- 
quisition of this experience would be 
very slow indeed. Admitting that the 
student had every facility for observa- 
tion, years must be taken up in learning 
how to observe ; and happy would the 
young beginner be, who, at the end of 
years, had acquired this preliminary 
information which his clinical lecturer 
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at once supplies. Still less would be 
his chance of acquiring any correct 
knowledge of his profession merely from 
the study of his books. Better almost 
would it be for the sick man to be ex- 
posed in the streets, as we learn from 
Herodotus was the custom among the 
Assyrians, in the chance of picking up 
from the passers-by the results of some 
experience applicable to his case, than 
to be trusted to the care of a physician 
who knew nothing of his art but as he 
had learned it from books. By the 
system of clinical instruction, the 
student, at the very commencement 
of his course is taught to observe dis- 
ease with all the advantages of the 
many years’ experience of his pre- 
ceptor. He is carried over the first 
and the most difficult portion of his 
path, and placed, for the purposes of 
acquiring canteen, in a position 
which years of unaided toil might not 
have enabled him to attain. His ob- 
servations, too, are guided and cor- 
rected, by all the theoretic knowledge 
of his teacher. For him are combined 
all the advantages of the two systems 
which so long agitated the ancient 
medical world in a senseless contro- 
versy. In storing his mind with facts, 
he has all that is really valuable in the 
system of the empiric, in bringing 
those facts in contact with whatever 
previous knowledge has been metho- 
dized into theory, he pursues all that 
is rational in the instructions of the 
dogmatist.* 

At what time clinical instruction first 
formed a part of medical education 
it is not easy to determine. Something 

resembling it would seem to be the 
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first and most natural method of com- 
municating instruction. In the ancient 
times, when there were no books, the 
early physicians could only orally in- 
struct their pupils; and it is reasonable 
to suppose that they would take them 
with themselves to observe their treat- 
ment of the sick. Here, then, we have 
at once the elements of clinical instruc- 
tion. Existing in the rudest state of 
the science, it disappeared as it ad- 
vanced, to be revived again as the most 
powerful instrument of bringing it to 
perfection. So true is the maxim that 
the dictates of nature and of the highest 
knowledge agree “nunquam aliud na- 
tura aliud sapientia dicit.” It is only 
an imperfect knowledge that ever runs 
counter to the suggestions of man’s na- 
tural sense. Ata much later period, 
we find that there was practised at 
Rome a species of clinical instruction 
that did not seem to be much relished 
by the patients. The poet Martial 
humorously complains of the visitations 
of a physician, with a train of appren- 
tices sufficient to endanger any man’s 
life :— 

Languebam—sed tu comitatus protinus ad me 

Venisti centum Symmache discipulis. 


Centum me tetigere manus aquilone gelat ; 
Non habui febrem. Symmache nunc habeo. 


A hundred pupils formed certainly a 
very respectable clinical class. We 
must probably allow a good deal for 
the exaggeration natural to the an- 
noyance of the poet. A quarter of the 
number (and 75 per cent. is a very large 
discount even on the statements of an 
angry man) would constitute a formi- 
dable troop to the weakened nerves of 












haps, to state, that under the denomination of empirics and dogmatists, two rival sects 
for centuries disturbed the peace of the medical world—the former asserted that all 
general knowledge in medicine was unattainable, and that we must be guided blindly 
by the principle “similia similibus curentur”’—the dogmatists, gn-the other hand, 
asserted, that we must proceed altogether on general principles, and trust nothing to 
experience. As is the case in many other controversies, neither party knew very 
clearly what they were talking about. All our knowledge must be ultimately de- 
rived from experience, but the chief value of the results of experience is, that where 
practicable, they may be generalized. The knowledge which the dogmatists required to 
supersede experience could only be acquired by its means—the general theories which 
the empirics denounced, could only be the condensed and combined results of the 
experience they so praised. Both parties carried their opinions to extremes—the 
dogmatists became speculative theorists—and the empirics degenerated into quacks— 
between them a sick man had but a sorry chance—the controversy, however, gave 
oecasion to many profound dissertations. Celsus sums up the arguments on both 
sides, and the reader who wishes for further information may consult his works, 
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the patient, and at the same time form 
rather u cumbersome “tail” to be 
moved about with the physician. 

And it was in all probability just 
this sense of inconvenience, both to the 
practitioner and his patients—an incon- 
venience more felt and more resented as 
civilization advanced—that caused the 
practice to disappear. The periodical 
visit of a whole bevy of apprentices to 
the sick man is utterly inconsistent 
with all our notions of a moderate ad- 
vance in refinement. It is only with 
the institution of hospitals that clinical 
instruction, in its proper sense, com- 
menced. The benevolence of the Sara- 
cen Moors, upon theirconquest of Spain, 
established these institutions to an ex- 
tent that never has been surpassed. 
At the same time the conquerors 
brought with them all the knowledge of 
the Arabians, who had made very con- 
siderable advances in medical science. 
The institutions which were founded 
by charity for the relief of distress were 
converted by science into schools of 
knowledge, and thus became the means 
of conferring upon mankind benefits 
more extensive than their founders ever 
dreamed of. We cannot help tracing 
in this dependence of the progress of 
science on the exertions of benevo- 
lence—that beautiful arrangement of 
Providence by which the chief blessings 
to the human race are made to flow 
directly or indirectly from the exercise 
of the charities of life. In the institu- 
tion of hospitals mankind remembered 
the distressed and the needy. These 
asylums for sickness were @ gift to the 
poor; and most assuredly in the bene- 
fits to science the loan has been repaid 
with interest to the human race. So 
exactly has the promise been verified — 
“ He that giveth to the poor lendeth 
to the Lord”—-so true it is that charity 
blesses the giver as well as the receiver. 


The mode.of clinical instruction had 
been generally adoptéd on the conti- 
nent long before it found its way into 
the British schools. In Edinburgh it 
was first employed; and to the priority 
of its introduction may naturally be 
attributed the high character which 
Edinburgh justly acquired as a school 
of physic. In 1748 the managers of 
the Royal Infirmary granted to Dr. 
Rutherford the privilege of visiting its 
wards in the character of a clinical 
lecturer, and nine years afterwards the 
same wards became the scene of the 
clinical labours of the immortal Cullen, 

To Dr. Stokes and Dr. Barker, 
among the Irish physicians, belongs 
the merit of having instituted clinical 
instruction in this country :— 


“It is now just thirty years (says Mr. 
Crampton) since the County of Dublin 
Infirmary (which is represented by this 
hospital) was opened as a regular school 
of clinical medicine and surgery. Pre- 
viously to that period, there were no 
clinical lectures delivered in Dublin, and 
the medical student who desired to acquire 
a practical knowledge of his profession, 
(in the only way in which it can be 
acquired, ) or to obtain even a legal quali- 
fication to practise as a physician, was 
obliged to attend the clinical practice of 
the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh. 

“The merit of having removed, what 
may with justice be considered, not only 
as an impediment to the progress of medi- 
cal knowledge, but as a national disgrace, 
is due to Dr. Whitley Stokes, a name 
which will be revered, so long as com. 
manding talents, untiring zeal, and um 
blemished integrity obtain the respect 
and admiration of mankind.* 

“In the year 1804, Dr. Stokes, who 
was Professor of the Practice of Physic 
in the University, obtained the permis- 
sion of the College of Physicians to 
establish, in this hospital, a course of 








* Mr. Crampton himself corrects an inadvertence in this statement in the following 
Postscript, which is annexed to the Lecture :— 

« Posrscrirpt.—Since the foregoing lecture passed through the press, I have 
learned that Clinical Lectures were delivered by the Professors of the School of 
Physic, in atemporary hospital in Lower Exchange-street, from the year 1792-3 to 
the year 1798-9 inclusive. They were then discontinued, and the hospital was given 
up; but in 1801 and 1802, Clinical Lectures, in connection with the School of 
Physic, were delivered in Dr. Steevens’ Hospital, by Dr. Crampton; but the class 
was limited to those who had taken the degree of Bachelor of Medicine in Trinity 
College. Dr. Stokes must be considered, therefore, as having revived and enlarged, 


but not originated, the system of Clinical Instruction in Dublin.” 
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clinical ‘instruction, in connection with 
the King’s and Queen’s College of Phy- 
sicians, and thus complete the curriculum 
of medical education in this country.” 


From the circumstances connected 
with the institution of these lectures it 
was that the barriers between the me- 
dical and surgical branches of the 
wrofession were happily broken down. 

{r. Crampton thus continues :— 


«“T have ever considered it as the 
highest distinction, and the greatest ad- 
vantage of my professional life, that I 
was associated with Dr. Stokes in this 
undertaking, an undertaking which, it 
must be admitted, laid the foundation of 
that improved and extended system of me- 
dical education which, while it has placed 
Dublin in the first rank among the medi- 
cal schools of Europe, has incalculably ad- 
vanced the respectability and the interests 
of the profession at large. Had the dis- 
tinction and advantage of being associated 
with Dr. Stokes and Dr. Barker, in this 
first attempt at clinical institution, been 
confined to myself, I should not have 
thought the circumstance of sufficient 
interest to have alluded to it in this 
place ; but it derives a character of great 
importance from a consideration of its 
effects on the relations of the medical 
and surgical branches of the profession 
to each other, and on the state of medical 
instruction in this country. In order to 
be able to appreciate these effects, it is 
necessary that you should know in what 
relation the medical and surgical branches 
of the profession stood towards each 
other, and what was the actual state of 
medical instruction in this country in the 
latter part of the last century. 

“About fifty years ago medicine and 
surgery were considered by the profession 
generally, and by the public, to be as 
distinct in theory as they were separated 
in practice: surgery was then, with re- 
spect to medicine, what pharmacy is now 
with respect to surgery. (1 speak, of 
course, of the state of the profession in 
this country, where surgeon-apothecaries, 
as a branch of the profession, do not 
exist.) The education was distinct, the 
practice was distinct, and the station in 
society was distinct: there was, accord- 


ingly, very little social intercourse be- 
tween the members of the medical and 
surgical professions, and it is well known 
that without social intercourse, the mere 
intercourse of business has any thing but 
a tendency to generate kindly and liberal 
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feelings between individuals who are thus 
in a manner forced into contact by a com- 
mon pursuit. The exclusives look with 
contempt on those whom they have them- 
selves assisted to degrade, and the ex- 
cluded repay this contempt by envy and 
hatred. The severity with which it was 
attempted to draw the line between the 
practice of the physician and the surgeon, 
will be best understood by a reference to 
the by-laws (happily now by-gone laws) 
of the College of Physicians, and to a 
report on the subject of Medical Reform, 
printed by order of the College in 1806.” 

What this relation was we have 
already stated. 


“ At this period (Mr. Crampton informs 
us) a Fellow or Licentiate of the College 
of Physicians of Dublin, was bound by 
the obligation of an oath, not to meet a 
surgeon in consultation on a case which 
he (the physician) deemed medical, and 
in which he had been first employed ; 
and the law was equally imperative, even 
though the surgeon were a graduate of 
Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, or of 
any University in Europe. 

“In the Report printed by order of the 
College of Physicians in 1806, it is 
stated that ‘Jn Ireland, surgeons are 
very generally employed in medical cases, 
although from the peculiar and necessary 
mode of their education they are not qua- 
lified for that practice.’ 

“ The Report even went to the length 
of recommending an application to be 
made to the legislature for what the 
College termed ‘competent restrictive 
powers,’ to restrain the surgeon from 
encroaching on the province of medicine, 
the boundaries of which all, all undefined 
as they are by nature, the physician took 
it upon himself to define.” 


The only just grounds for the invi- 
dious distinctions thus drawn between 
the two branches of the profession 
could be in the inferior education of 
the surgeon; but formerly in this very 
fact they were unfortunately to be 
found. Physicians were superior, be- 
cause they were much better educated. 
But, as it trequently happens, an assump- 
tion of superiority, originally founded 
in reason, was not only continued after 
the causes that justified it passed away, 
but it was carried very far beyond all 
reasonable bounds. From looking down 
on surgeons, the transition was easy to 
despising surgery; and the inferiority 
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that resulted solely from a defective 
education was attributed to the nature 
of the art. The physician positively 
imagined himself degraded by intermed- 
dling in the simplest surgical opera- 
tion; and to such an extent was this 
carried, that, to maintain the respecta- 
bility of the profession, the Edinburgh 
College of Physicians bound their fel- 
lows by oath not to handle the lancet or 
the scalpel—a strange and conceited 
regulation, for which, however, they 
might plead something like a prece- 
dent in the oath exacted from his pupils 
by the father of medicine.* 

Nothing could in the nature of things 
be more unreasonable than this claim 
to any superiority of their art on the 
part of the professors of medicine. To 
be a good surgeon is in fact to be a 
good physician. The surgeon who is 
nothing but an operator deserves to be 
despised; he knows, only the lowest 
part of his profession, or rather he is 
ignorant of his profession, and prac- 
tises a mechanical trade. Admitting the 
conventional distinction which makes 
it the business of the surgeon to attend 
to external diseases—how incomplete, 
how miserably erroneous must be his 
practice, unless he bas an acquaintance 
with the physiology of the human 
frame at least equal to that which 
guides the physician in his treatment 
of internal complaints. Every one ac- 
quainted with the first principles of 
medicine knows that a local sore may 
be either the cause or the muanifesta- 
tion of an extensive constitutional de- 
rangement. In the first case it will 
require a knowledge of medicine to 
preveut, in the second to cure, the 
constitutional malady. The second 
case furnishes an appropriate instance 
of the necessity of medical knowledge 
for the surgeon. An ignorant surgeon 
—we mean a surgeon unacquainted 
with the principles of medicine in its 
most extended sense—is consulted as 
to a local sore, which results from some 
general derangement of the system— 
he treats it with merely topical appli- 
cations, but without success; and he 
might exhaust all the ointments and 
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lotions which the materia medica could 
supply him, and only aggravate the 
evil, when the judicious exhibition of a 
medicine internally would almost imme- 
diately have removed the cause and 
the effect together. Or—what is by no 
means an uncommon case, an external 
ulcer may be but the effort of nature 
to throw off some dangerous internal 
disease. The surgeon very skilfully dries 
up the issue which nature had wisely 
formed. He mars by his interference 
her efforts at a cure. ‘He prides him- 
self upon his success—and his patient 
presently dies of apoplexy. Surely it 
is wasting words to prove that the man 
who would presume to treat external 
diseases without a knowledge of the 
human frame is at least as guilty as the 
man who would, with the same degree 
of ignorance, undertake the manage- 
ment of internal. 

Even in the performance of opera- 
tions, how much of medical knowledge 
is requisite to determine the propriety 
of venturing on them. A simple cut, 
which in one state of the constitution 
will heal up in a few days, in another 
will fester and be troublesume for as 
many months. How much of intimate 
acquaintance with the internal economy 
of vitality is necessary to guide the 
surgeon in deciding as to the time for 
an operation—how much in managing 
the fever that may result from its 
effects. Without attention to the state 
of the patient’s general health—without 
the medical knowledge necessary for 
attending to this important point—the 
most dexterous operation may be but a 
professional murder, and the most ex- 
the knivesman that ever carved the 
suman frame may sacrifice human life 
to his blunders as completely and as 
criminally as if he had opened the 
carotid artery in looking for a vein! 

But the truth is, that operations are 
the very lowest part of surgery. ‘Fhey 
are the opprobrium of the healing art 
—the employment of mechanical con- 
trivance to remedy the defects of our 
limited knowledge.t Did we know 
enough of the internal economy of the 
system to prevent the formation of 


® Hippocrates bound his pupils by an oath, containing among many curious obliga- 
tions a promise that they would not attempt the operation of lithotomy, His motive 
was not contempt for the art of surgery, which he -practised indiscriminately with 
medicine, but a strong impression of the difficulty of the operation referred to. 


+ It may not, perhaps, be too much to say that an operation—unless one intended 
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calculus, the fearful operation of litho- 
vomy, or-eyen that of lithotripty, which 
is now happily superseding it, would 
be never resorted to. If surgical science 
were so far advanced as to teach us 
how te arrest, in every iustance, the 
rogress of inflammation, the muti- 
lation of, the human frame by cutting 
off the limb would be unnecessary. 
We cut the Gordian knot which 
we cannot untie, We are forced to 
amputate the member whose disease 
we have not knowledge enough to 
treat, Operations are nothing but the 
last resource of our ignorance. In no- 
thing is the improved state of surgery 
so manifested as in the diminished fre- 
quency of operations. The glory of 
surgery is to save, and not to maim. 
And though, unhappily, the imperfec- 
tion of science will still force the most 
scientific surgeon, in some cases, to an 
amputation, he will resort to this ex- 
tremity not in one case for every ten 
in which an ignorant man would under- 
take it; and even then he will do so 
with the full consciousness that it is 
the proof not of his skill, but of the im- 
valet: state of human knowledge. 

Even the physician will be some- 
times obliged to call in the aid of ma- 
nual dexterity to assist the weakness 
of science. An inflammation of the 
chest proceeds in spite of all the re- 
medies the physician’s knowledge ena- 
bles him to apply—a quantity of puru- 
lent matter is effused into the cavity 
of the thorax: the weakness of science 
ean do no more—the ingenuity of art 
comes in to its aid, and by an incision 
between the ribs a dexterous operator 
preserves the patient's life. In this 
case, indeed, nothing more is requisite 
than manual expertness, as the opera- 
tion is performed under the direction 
of a physician. This, however, is a 
rare case; and here, too, it is the de- 
fects of science that render it neces- 
sary to have recourse to art. 

The case we have suggested fur- 
nishes perhaps an epitome of the rela- 
tion in which surgery stood to medicine 
at the close of the last century. When 
any manual operation became neces- 
sary, a surgeon was called on to per- 
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form it, just as an ‘apothecary is now 
employed: to apply a leech or admi- 
nister an enema. Surgery, as a science, 
might be said to have ‘io existence; its 
practice was altogether degraded to an 
art. In the following passage all that 
can be said upon the subject is con- 
densed with that singular felicity of 
compressing much into a little space 
which is the peculiar excellence of the 
learned lecturer's style. After a vivid 
picture of the days of surgical igno- 
rance, when, to stop the hemorrhage 
after an amputation, the bleeding 
stump was plunged into boiling pitch, 
Mr. Crampton proceeds— 


«“ How surgery sunk into this degraded 
state, is a subject of curious but not diffi- 
cult inquiry. It is plainly to be traced 
to that perverted as well as darkened 
state of the human intellect, which was 
the fruit of ten centuries of ignorance 
and superstition,» In the year 1163, the 
council of Tours, by its 8th canon, pro- 
hibited ecclesiastics (who then shared 
with the Jews the practice of medicine 
in Europe) from undertaking any bloody 
operation, at least on a small scale; but 
as they continued to act as physicians, 
and what may be termed medical sur- 
geons, they were obliged to employ per- 
sons possessing some manual dexterity to 
act under their directions in every thing 
that related to the dressing of wounds 
and the performing of operations. They, 
not unnaturally therefore, addressed them- 
selves to the barbers, at that time as 
numerous, and from their familiar and 
daily intercourse with persons of all con- 
ditions, an intelligent and amusing frater- 
nity. They were men, too,who had by con- 
stant use become dexterous in the handling 
of sharp instruments. That the barbers 
who at first acted under the direction of 
the physicians, should afterwards set up 
for themselves, is in accordance with the 
invariable course of human affairs. We 
accordingly find them, shortly afterwards, 
forming a worshipful company, under the 
style and title of the Corporation of 
Barbers, and, in the following reign, of 
Barbers and Surgeons, Now, it is any- 
thing but surprising, that this original 
stain on the birth of surgery should have 
remained even to our days, and that the 
supremacy of medicine should still have 


to remove some congenital malformation—bears to true surgical science about the 
same relation that the mechanical contrivance to find the mean proportionals bears to 


mathematics. 
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been asserted by the physicians, and ac- 
quiesced in by the surgeons, long after 
the real ground for that supremacy, which 
was superior knowledge of the surgical 
art, had ceased to exist. But, to say the 
truth, it is only since the incorporation 
of the College of Surgeons that the effects 
of education on the surgical branch of 
the profession in this country have become 
apparent ; previously to that period, there 
was the greatest possible contrast between 
the practitioner of medicine and surgery. 
The physicians educated in the Universi- 
ties, were necessarily men of liberal educa- 
tion; many of them had distinguished 
themselves by works of the very highest 
merit, not only on medicine, but in several 
departments of literature and science ; 
respected for their character, admired for 
their talents, they elevated their noble 
profession, which in return conferred on 
them a lofty station and an honorable 
independence. I have only to mention 
the names of Quin, Sir Nathaniel Barry, 
Macbride, Cleghorn, Purcel, Percival, 
Harvey, Clarke, and Evory, to prove 
that in Ireland the medical branch of the 
profession was, during the last fifty or 
sixty years, as ably represented as in any 
country in Europe. With respect to the 
state of surgery at the same period, truth 


compels me to avow, that it was immea-. 


surably below medicine in every thing 
which could ground a claim to public 
confidence and respect. In one word, 
with a few, and there were a very few 
exceptions, the surgeons were at this 
period uneducated men; few of them had 
an university—none of them had a 
clinical education. It became the duty, 
therefore, of the College of Physicians, 
since they had not the means of enforcing 
a better system of education, to exercise 
whatever influence they possessed in re- 
straining the encroachments of ignorance 
(in the only way in which it can, perhaps, 
be legitimately restrained) by holding it 
up to public scorn—by proving to the 
uneducated that ignorance is as unprofit- 
able as it is disgraceful. I do not mean 
to assert that in this proceeding the 
Sollege of Physicians was influenced 
solely by an anxiety for the public good ; 
among a number of men there will 
always be a number of motives, and 
perhaps on most occasions men act upon 
mixed motives, among which self-interest 
finds a place. But be the motives what 
they may, the result was eminently bene- 
ficial, no less to the surgical profession 
than to the public. I have not the least 
doubt, that a sense of the degraded state 
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of surgery and its professors, as contrasted 
with the flourishing condition of medi- 
cine, operated on many as a salutary 
stimulus to adopt a system of education 
which should place them, in point of pro- 
fessional attainments, at least on a level 
with the physicians. Accordingly, after 
five years devoted to classical and scien- 
tific education, to practical anatomy, and 
to attendance on an hospital, some of the 
advanced students of surgery studied 
medicine regularly in the University of 
Edinburgh, (then the only clinical school 
in Great Britain,) and some actually took 
out the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 
Mr. Colles has the merit of having led 
the way in this honorable career, and I 
was but too happy to follow so good an 
example shortly afterwards. The moment 
the artificial barrier which had for so long 
a time separated the professions, was 
broken down, the tide of education flowed 
in, and produced all its usual fertilizing 
results. The success, the unparalleled 
success which rewarded the first adven- 
turers, operated as a stimulus to others; 
and the charge contained in the report of 
the College of Physicians, that ‘surgeons, 
from the peculiar and necessary mode of 
their education, were not qualified to 
practise medicine,’ became every day less 
true, and at length could no longer be 
sustained. The public, naturally enough, 
inquired what was ‘the peculiar and ne- 
cessary education of a surgeon,’ which 
disqualified him from understanding the 
treatment of internal disease; and when 
it appeared that the only peculiarity con- 
sisted in his having the start of the 
physician by five years in the study of 
his profession—and that, at the period of 
life when the faculty of observation is 
the most acute, and the memory most re- 
tentive he was placed in circumstances the 
most favorable that can be imagined for 
acquiring that ‘habitual knowledge’ (as 
it has been well named by Mr. Locke,) 
which in a practical art so far exceeds all 
that can be taught by books or by oral 
instruction, when all this was made knuwn 
it appeared as absurd to maintain that 
there was anything in such a preliminary 
course of study, or of experience, which 
could render the future labours of the 
surgeon unavailing, as to assert that a 
youth who had served five years before 
the mast before he commenced his educa- 
tion at the college of Portsmouth, would, 
after he had passed his examination, be 
less fit to take charge of a ship than if 
he had never been at sea. The College 
of Physicians, then, when they sought 
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to enforce, in 1805, regulations which 
might have been not only justifiable, but 
necessary, in 1785, committed a mistake 
into which all public bodies are exceed- 
ingly apt to fall; they did not advance 
with the spirit of the age; they clung 
to their privileges, long after those 
privileges, with which they were in- 
vested but for the public good, had 
ceased to be useful, either to the public 
or to themselves. The College ought 
to have perceived that it is the education 
and personal character of the medical 
practitioner, and not his title, which con- 
stitutes his qualification ; and that when 
he had once taken up his position in 
public estimation, he cannot be driven 
from it by the ‘brutum fulmen’ of a 
corporation by-law.” 


There seems very little reasonable 
ground for doubt that surgery was the 
first part of medicine that was prac- 
tised. In the early ages of mankind 
there was a very general superstition 
that external injuries might be reme- 
died by the interference of man, but that 
internal complaints were the immediate 
effect of the wrath of some offended 
deity, and were to be removed by rites 
and ceremonies very different from the 
prescriptions of the physician. The 
“aren” of Homer were evidently 
surgeons; and Machaon, the man whose 
value is emphatically described as 
“ wokAwy avrazios arawy” exhibits his 
worth in the skill with which he ex- 
tracted the arrow from the breast of 
the wounded chieftain. Surgery had 
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made some progress when the whole 
knowledge of medicine possessed by 
the world consisted in the use of a few 
herbs, and even these were employed 
as being supposed to be endowed with 
some magical properties.* Even to 
this day our medical phraseology re- 
tains the term “ virtues” to designate 
the powers of drugs. It is, no doubt, 
to the superstition alluded to that the 
earlier progress of surgical knowledge 
is inainly to be attributed. Celsus has 
left us his opinion that Esculapius was 
only a surgeon; but until the time of 
Hippocrates there is no trace of any 
attempt to divide the two branches of 
the healing art. The first intimation 
of their separate pursuit is perhaps to 
be found in the words of the oath which 
“the old man of Cos” exacted from his 
pupils. “ Neque vero calculo laborantes 
secabo sed magistris ejus artis peritis id 
muneris concedam.” it was, if we re- 
member right, almost a century after- 
wards, about the period of the rise of 
the school of Alexandria, that science 
began to be divided into three dis- 
tinct departments, under the names of 
dietetics, pharmacy, and surgery.— 
Dietetics comprehended the study of 
all means by which medicine admi- 
nistered internally could alleviate dis- 
ease—pharmacy, the knowledge of 
drugs—and surgery, the external treat- 
ment of complaints, with the exception 
of operations, which were supposed to 
belong to pharmacy. This division is 
curious enough, as distinctly recog- 


* It suggests a most interesting and most curious subject of investigation to 


examine how in all ages popular belief has associated medicine with mystery, and 
attributed its cures not to the natural effect of physical agencies, but to the power of 
charms and incantations. Among the mystery-loving Egyptians, it is natural that 
this should be carried to its utmost extent; and accordingly the medical science of 
that nation divided the human body into thirty-five departments, over each of which 
a particular demon exercised a malignant influence, and to each of which, wheti.er 
by way of counteracting or assisting his designs, a particular species of physician was 
assigned. But the propensity of which we speak is common to every age and nation. 
Charms and mysteries form the staple of the medical knowledge of the dark ages ; 
even still their use is not banished from our country. Who has not heard of the cure 
for the King’s evil, or the falling sickness? A propensity so general must be traced 
to some prevailing disposition in human nature, aided, no doubt, by the power 
which imagination does really exercise over many diseases. The Asclepiads prac- 
tised medicine in temples dedicated to their great ancestor, and the treatment they 
employed consisted principally in charms and incantations. Something like the 
ceremonies they employed have been revived in the mummeries of animal magnetism. 
Their habit was to lull by enchantments the patient into sleep, and the cure was 
miraculously revealed in a dream, Such is the sameness of human folly! The 
passion for the mystery of medicine is a subject upon which a most interesting and 
instructive volume might be written. 
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nizing the existence of a scientific 
surgery—which until late years was 
altogether lost sight of. There were, 
in fact, according to the ancient divi- 
sion, physicians, apothecaries, and sur- 
geons—and apothecaries were the per- 
formers of operations. 


Of the degraded state in which sur- 
gery so long continued, it is unneces- 
sary again to speak. It existed no 
longer as a science, and its professors 
were the subordinates, “the hewers of 
wood and drawers of water,” of the 
healing art. We are strongly inclined 
to believe that the first impetus to- 
wards its improvement originated in 
the position of surgeons in the army 
and navy. In their persons the healing 
art was reduced to its ancient unity: 
they were compelled by circumstances 
to be not only surgeons, but physicians 
and apothecaries. To their exclusive 
care was consigned the treatment of 
all medical diseases that might arise 
among a large body of men. The due 
discharge of these duties rendered it 
necessary that they should be qualitied 
for general practice, and it is not to 
be supposed that so large a number of 
surgeons should be thus engaged with- 
out exercising a beneficial influence 
upon the profession at large. The 
surgeon felt himself entitled to venture 
on general practice, when the govern- 
meut of the country consigned to a 
practitioner with no higher qualifica- 
tion the health of so many valuable 
subjects. Self-interest would prompt 
him to qualify himself for the practice 
to which he felt he might aspire; and 
the impetus once given, the improve- 
ment was rapid and decisive. 


It was the institution of surgical 
clinical lectures that completed all that 
was wanting to elevate surgery to its 
proper rank, “to abolish all corporate 
and arbitrary distinctions, and form, in 
fact, ‘a faculty of medicine,’ every in- 
dividual of which is as free as he is 
competent to practise medicine or sur- 
gery just as his taste, his convenience, 
or public opinion may determine.” 
That such a revolution has been com- 
pletely accomplished we need look for 
no example beyond the position held 
at this moment in the medical world 
by the lecturer himself. Of the means 
by which it has been accomplished 
Mr. Crampton is a competent witness. 
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“ Such was the relation in which the 
medical and surgical branches of the 
profession stood to each other in the 
beginning of the present century. It 
was a matter of astonishment, therefore, 
to all, and of no small scandal to some, 
when it was made known that Dr. Stokes 
and Dr. Barker, both Fellows of the 
College of Physicians—the one Professor 
of the Practice of Physic, the other 
Professor of Chemistry in Trinity Col- 
lege — had associated themselves with 
two very young and undistinguished sur- 
geons, (the late Mr. Dease and myself,) 
and gave, conjointly with them, a course 
of clinical instruction in the Meath Hos- 
pital, and (worse than all) Trinity Col- 
lege exhibited the unheard-of spectacle 
of a surgeon delivering clinical lectures 
from the chair of the Professor of Physic ! 
This liberal and (because liberal) wise 
conduct on the part of the College of 
Physicians, (for the arrangement could 
not have been made without their sanc- 
tion,) gave the death-blow to a system of 
exclusion which degraded one branch of 
the profession without elevating the other. 
And what, you will inquire, was the 
result of this great revolution which 
effected so remarkable a change in the 
state of the profession? The result is 
before your eyes, for I have brought the 
history of the revolution down to our 
own times. The younger physicians, 
observing that it was in virtue of a real or 
imputed knowledge of anatomy and pa- 
thology that the surgeons obtained the 
confidence of the public, applied them- 
selves strenuously to these studies, and 
their well-directed labours were crowned 
with success. If the surgeon succeeded 
ly superadding to his anatomical know- 
ledge the general and scientific attain- 
ments of the physician, the physician has, 
in his turn, succeeded by basing his noble 
science on the firm foundation of anatomy 
and pathology. I need not travel beyond 
the precincts of this hospital to illustrate 
the truth of this position. I will chal- 
lenge the College of Surgeons of this or 
of any other country, to produce men 
more competent to demonstrate the 
structure of every part of the body, 
whether in its healthy or its diseased 
state, with more clearness or with a more 
practised and (I do not fear to offend 
when I add) a more surgical hand than 
the physicians of this hospital. Are they 
ever absent from our surgical consulta- 
tions and operations ?—and have they 
not been over and over again heard to 
declare, that from the severe injuries and 
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operations which have often lay open the 
very penetralia of the living body, and 
exhibit its various. structures in health 
and in disease, they have collected some 
of the most refined and valuable. princi- 
ples of their science? Our _ physicians, 
therefore, if not surgeons, have all the 
advantages (whatever those may be) of 
a surgical education ; having spent the 
earlier part of their lives in ‘this and 
other hospitals, both at home and abroad 
—they have possessed shemselves by an- 
ticipation, of the fruits of experience.” 


The real revolution which has been 
effected is this—that the surgeons of 
the present day receive an adequate 
professional education. They equal 
physicians in their knowledge of the 
economy of the human frame, and they 
are therefore equally well qualified for 
general practice. It is by this im- 
provement that they have been raised 
toa level with the physicians—all ficti- 
tious distinctions have been abolished ; 
and with the causes that originated 
them have passed away, on the part 
of the latter body, all those jealous re- 
strictions which found their just excuse 
in this, and only this—that. surgeons 
were ignorant of surgery. All rivalry 
between the professions is now happily 
extinct, and by their union both have 
been benefited. 

We must draw our remarks to a 
close. We have not intended this 
hurried paper as an essay upon the 
subjects at which we have glanced— 
we have been only anxious, under the 
guidance of the lecturer, to sketch 
briefly the history of the ‘professional 
revolution which has been accom- 
jlished within the last fifty years—a 
istory which is curious, even to non- 
professional readers, but which every 
member of the medical “ faculty,” whe- 
ther he bears the name of physician or 
surgeon, must regard with the deepest 
interest. We had almost determined 
not to say a word upon the merits of 
the lecture itself, as we took it up with 
far other motives than to add the super- 
fluous tribute of our approbation to ta- 
lents and capabilities universally appre- 
ciated and acknowledged. We cannot, 
however, lay it down without observing, 
that, even in a literary point of view, it 
is eminently entitled to attention. Its 
style presents perhaps the most perfect 
specimen of what the eloquence of a 
lecturer ought to be—chaste, dignified, 
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compact, and impressive—without any- 
thing strained, or anything ambitious, 
yet perfectly elegant and polished, 
While, so completely is it stamped with 
that which is the chief beauty of di- 
dactic eloquence—the appearance of 
the absence of all effort—that we are 
forced to recollect that its perfect 
propriety and dignity are sustained 
throughout before we are persuaded 
that in each’ sentence it is not acci- 
dental. The reader feels that it is 
the address of a teacher to pupils by 
whom he is respected, and whom it is 
his object to instruct. This is the im- 
yression which every address of the 
Vind ought to leave; but the style that 
leaves it is perhaps of all others the 
most difficult to attain. Every sen- 
tence must wear the unassuming dig- 
nity which marks the product, not 
of a proud mind, but of a mind accus- 
tomed and entitled to respect. In elo- 
quence, as in the intercourse of social 
life, there is an undefinable tone in 
which consists dignity—the apparently 
unconscious assertion of what is due to 
one’s station. This essential quality to 
the didactic orator this lecture evinces 
in an eminent degree. 

The concluding observations are so 
just, and so marked by a strong and 
masculine common sense, and some of 
them so important to the community 
at large, that we shall make no apology 
for extracting a passage at considerable 
length. Speaking of the great increase 
in the number of medical students, and 
having attributed it to the effects of 
the increased demand for surgeons 
during the war, Mr. Crampton thus 
proceeds :-— 


« But the war terminated just twenty 
years ago, yet up to the last year the 
medical school of Dublin had been annu- 
ally on the increase. I can account for 
this in no other way than by referring it 
to a general principle which seems to 
possess a considerable influence over the 
actions of mankind; when, from any 
cause, a prejudice in favour of any parti- 
cular course of conduct or of opinion 
takes possession of the public mind, a 
considerable time must elapse before it 
can be made to move in a different direc- 
tion ; the demonstration that thé opinion 
is erroneous, or that the course of conduct 
leads to no useful result, produces ex- 
ceedingly little effect, and nothing but 
experience, dear-bought personal expe- 
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rience, will bring the mind to give a 
reluctant assent to the suggestions of 
reason. There are, undoubtedly, many 
circumstances connected with ‘the state 
of this country, both financial, social, and 
political, which determine many. young 
persons to'adopt' the medical proféssion ; 
but I believe the difficulty (amounting in 
many instances to an impossibility,) of 
obtaining ‘admission into either of the 
other learned professions* may be con- 
sidered as ‘the chief cause; then, again, 
in the present reduced state of our mili- 
tary establishments, the army and navy 
are out of the question ; farming requires 
capital, and is, at best, a precarious means 
of support; retrenchment in the public 
expenditure has cut down patronage, ‘so 
that those who will be gentlemen and 
men of learning, with but little rational 
pretensions to be either, and at the 
smallest possible cost, think that . they 
have nothing for it but to apply them- 
selves to the study of medicine. They 
see around ‘them those only who are 
buoyant with success—of the thousands 
who have.sunk they know nothing; 
without, therefore, sufficiently consider- 
ing the cause of that success, or without, 
perhaps, having very accurately weighed 
their own powers against the difficulties 
of the enterprise, ‘accoutred as they are,’ 
they plunge in headlong, and it is not 
difficult to ‘anticipate the consequences. 
But this is a painful subject, and I turn 
from it ‘with pleasure. to one which is 
more closely connected at least with your 
immediate interests. 

“Your lot is cast, you have adopted 
the medical profession, for better for 
worse, and the only question now is, in 
what manner you can use ‘the epportu- 
nities of acquiring a knowledge of your 
profession, which this city supplies to the 
greatest advantage. 

“It is plain that the opportunity of 
acquiring knowledge, although a neces- 
sary part of any system of education, can 
of itself do nothing; the great point is, 
to have the mind in a state to make a 
profitable use of that opportunity, and 
this state once acquired, all that educa- 
tion can do will follow as of course, 

“I say nothing of those natural ad- 
vantages which are considered so essential 
for the study of medicine, not because I 
undervalue them, but merely because I 
feel perfectly convinced that if you pos- 
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sess them you will use them; and if you 
do not possess them, nothing that I can 
say in their praise will endow you with 
them. The same observation applies to 
the high scientific and literary attain- 
thents, without which, if we are to believe 
the German writers on medical education, 
no man is qualified even to enter on the 
study of medicine. I must for the pre- 
sent give you credit for possessing all 
these things, for I must take you just as 
I find you: I take it for granted that 
you have all received a liberal education ; 
if you have uot, you have no title to 
practise a liberal profession. 

«I ‘require no impossibilities, I merely 
ask of you to use the faculties for which 
you may be indebted to nature or educa- 
tion, and to use them with earnestness. 
Every man of a sound mind is capable of 
directing his attention to any subject 
which may be submitted to it—to what 
extent he may be able to comprehend it, 
is quite another question. All that the 
teacher has a right to require of him is 
attention ; but attention, in the sense in 
which I understand it, is, perhaps, a dif- 
ferent thing from what the younger part 
of my hearers’ may consider it to be. 
They may imagine that they are paying 
attention to their profession if they walk 
daily through the wards of the hospital, 
hear more or less distinctly from the ex- 
tremity of the ward, the observations of 
the lecturer at the bedside of the patient, 
give a dreamy kind of attention to the 
lectures which are delivered in the theatre, 
and punctually attend the operations. 

“If there be any who suppose that by 
such attention as this they can acquire 
any useful knowledge of their profession, 
I am bound to tell them that they labour 
under a miserable delusion ; and further, 
that I must so far endeavour to limit the 
fatal consequences of their error to them- 
selves, that I shall give a certificate of 
hospital attendance to those only who 
evince, by a scrupulous-conformity to the 
rules respecting clinical attendance, an 
ardent desire to profit by the opportuni- 
ties of acquiring knowledge which are 
afforded them. 

* - - * 

Since I first entered upon the medical 
profession, it has ever been to me a 
matter of astonishment that men could 
be found so devoid of all regard for their 
own welfare (to say nothing of higher 


* We do not exactly understand the allusion as far as respects the profession of 


the law. 
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considerations) as to neglect the oppor- 
tunity which an hospital affords of laying 
up a fund of that kind of knowledge, on 
which alone they must draw for the 
means of existence. Such a neglect is 
the more unaccountable, as on other and 
far less important occasions we can per- 
ceive no such improvidence. Men usually 
evince great ingenuity and perseverance 
in providing against emergencies, which 
only remotely endanger property or life ; 
but the surgeon who rushes unprepared 
into surgical practice, necessarily entails 
upon himself a life of anxiety, poverty 
and disgrace. 

« T have said nothing of the fatal con- 
sequences of his ignorance to others; 
because the man who, conscious of his 
ignorance would enter upon practice in 
the desperate hope that the grave would 
close over his errors, must have a con- 
science seared against such considerations. 
Perhaps he may lay the flattering unction 
to his soul that he will undertake no 
operation that endangers life; but I am ac- 
quainted with few operations which igno- 
rance may not render dangerous ; besides, 
life may be, and perhaps oftener is, sacri- 
ficed by what is omitted to be done than 
by what is done. Is the man who stands 
pale and trembling beside his patient, and 
sees him expire in inexpressible agony 
without making an effort for his relief, 
lest he should expose, fatally expose, his 
ignorance—is such a man less guilty, 
though he may escape with impunity, 
than he who, with the rashnéss of igno- 
rance, plunges his lancet into an aneurism 
of the Aorta, mistaking it for an abscess? 
* Occidit qui non servat,’ is the tremen- 
dous sentence which the great surgeon of 
the Augustan age pronounces upon him 
who either timidly withholds the service 
of his art, or rashly misapplies it. 

«You cannot but have perceived that 
in all that I have said respecting the 
danger to yourselves and others, of ne- 
glecting, while you are yet young, to lay 
up a store of professiona) experience—of 


The medical school of the Meath Hospital appears likely to be eminently 


not postponing the study of your art 
until you are obliged to practise it as a 
profession-—you must have perceived that 
I have addressed myself to your selfish- 
ness generally, but especially to your 
selfish fears. I have said nothing of 
those higher motives which it is to be 
hoped exert some influence on all minds, 
but which, to some, are the mainsprings 
of every action of their lives; my reason 
is, that in addressing myself to men, I 
must make use of those motives which 
most generally determine their conduct ; 
the question is not, what ought to make 
a man adopt such or such a course of 
conduct—we all know that—but what 
will make him adopt it. 

“I wish to make you diligent in the 
pursuit of knowledge; I therefore place 
before your eyes the certain and imme- 
diate punishment which awaits idleness, 
rather than the remote, and perhaps less 
certain reward of diligence; besides, it 
is the peculiar and glorious attribute of 
virtue, ‘that it is its own and great 
reward,’ that those who are blessed with 
humane and generous feelings, will exer- 
cise them — must exercise them; and 
assuredly, if there be a field better fitted 
than another for the exercise of all those 
qualities, intellectual as well as moral, 
which most exalt our nature, that field is 
the province of medicine. To the phy- 
sician, beyond all men, is given the power 
of conferring on his fellow-men, and even 
the beings who are placed under his 
power, the greatest benefits and the most 
supreme happiness. ‘ Walking himself in 
the valley of the shadow of death,’ he is 
the means of dispensing life and health 
to others; and when he returns to the 
bosom of his family, loaded with the 
fruits of his honorable toil, yet still 
buoyant with the sense of success, his 
happiness will suffer no abatement, from 
the belief that, whatever may be that 
success, it is but ‘the showing of a 
heavenly effect in an earthly actor.’” 







distinguished by the eloquence of its lecturers. In the London Medical and 








Surgical Journal we have read with the deepest interest the lectures introductory 
to a course of the Institutes of Medicine, delivered last year by Dr. Graves. 
The introductory lectures, in which the professor expatiates in all the vastness 
of his subject, are replete with the results of extensive knowledge, accurate 
observation, and sound en reflection. We much regret that. they 
should be lost in the pages of a journal which we believe never had a very 
extensive circulation. Might they not be printed in a separate and more 
durable shape ? They contain inquiries into the nature and instincts of man, 
equally interesting to the moralist and the politician, and they are written with 
an eloquence that cannot fail to arrest attention. 
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We delayed our continuation of the 
notice of the memoirs of Sir James 
Mackintosh, in the hope that some 
collected edition of his speeches, and 
papers in the Monthly and Edinburgh 
Review, would abridge our labour of 
reference. There can be little doubt 
of such a collection being so received 
by the public as to make the publica- 
tion one that, from commercial views 
alone, the booksellers ought to under- 
take, even were it not, under any 
circumstances, a sacred duty which 
the immediate members of Sir James’s 
family owe to the memory of their 
father. The’ volumes which we re- 
view, our readers will not be surprised 
to hear, are already out of print. 

Our former article terminated with 
the appointment of Sir James to the 
pols sen of Bombay, and some 
mention of the circumstances under 
which that appointment was made. 
Before we make any extracts from the 
part of the volume which describes 
Sir James in his judicial situation, we 
must exhibit him as he appeared on 
his first circuits. 

An interesting portion of his son’s 
volume is that which gives the letters 
of his father’s friends, containing their 
recollections of him at different periods 
of life. Among those, that which gave 
us most pleasure was from Mr. Basil 
Montagu, the distinguished barrister. 
When the lives of the great men of 
our own day shall be written, the 
name of Basil Moutagu—already ren- 
dered familiar to a great portion of 
the public, not only by successful 
practice in an arduous profession, but 
by the publication of many valuable 
professional books—will be one that 
must frequently occur. A selectiont 
from our older English writers hap- 
pens to be the only work of his, except 
his law books, with which we are fami- 


liarly acquainted; and to us, whose 
books are few, and whose time, too, is 
so engaged that we cannot “grapple 


with great libraries,” that little volume 
is one of those which we value most, 
and which has indicated to us more 
of the hidden wealth of our literature 
than any other selection with which 
we are acquainted. To this letter 
chiefly do we owe it that we are 
enabled to give our readers some 
account of Mackintosh’s first exertions 
on the Norfolk circuit—to which he 
attached himself, at the persuasion of 
Mr. Montagu, after having gone the 
home circuit once or twice. A letter 
from Mackintosh to his wife, written 
at the time, gives an account of his 
hopes and fears at a period when not 
merely the success of each particular 
exertion, but the way in which local 
attorneys and going judges of assize 
were disposed to appreciate that suc- 
cess, were of incalculable importance. 
He tells of the effect of a speech of 
his at Bury, in a libel case, in which 
he succeeded for the defendant. The 
speech is not preserved, and Montagu’s 
account of it makes us wish that it 
had escaped the newspaper life and 
death of Nisi Prius oratory. It is not 
unlikely that some parts of his bar 
speeches may exist among Mackin- 
tosh’s papers ; if so, they ought to be 
published. The plaintitf in this case 
was the curate, and the defendant.the 
rector of the parish of St. Peter and 
St. George’s, Sudbury. Mackintosh 
was concerned for the defendant, who 
had written letters cautioning the 
friends of a young lady, who was 
attached to the plaintiff, against him 
as a man of great profligacy. The 
lady was in court. The defence was, 
that the charge was true: but Mr. 
Montagu’s words must assist us in ex- 
pressing the effect which the speech, 
at which he was present, produced 
upon the court and the hearers :— 


“The cause excited great interest. 
The court was crowded to excess. I 
at this moment see the splendour and 
virtue by which we were surrounded, all 


* Memoirs of the Life of the Right Honorable Sir James Mackintosh. Edited 
by his Son, Robert James Mackintosh, Esq., Fellow of New College, Oxford. In 
Two Volumes. London: Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 1835. 

+ Selections from the works of Taylor, Latimer, &e.—Pickering, 1834. 
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deeply interested by this interruption of 
the charities of life by one or other of 
the litigant parties. The cause was last 
in the paper, and came on late after dark 
in the evening. Lord Alvanley was the 
judge. The plaintiff's case was easily 
proved. About ten at night your father 
rose, agitated, as I well knew, in mind, 
but in manner most tranquil. The out- 
line of his address I well remember. 
You must consider it as a mere skeleton. 
He began by an explanation of the nature 
of power, the means to obtain an end, 
and of knowledge, the most irresistible 
of all powers. He described its use in 
preserving ourselves and in promoting 
the happiness of society, which he illus- 
trated by the instances of many of the 
noble patriots by whom England has 
ever been distinguished. He then de- 
scribed the abuse of the power of know- 
ledge for the gratification of passion, 
misleading ignorance and innocence, 
which he illustrated by various charac- 
ters—the swindler, the libeller, the 
seducer. ‘The abuse of power,’ he 
added, «which we have this night to 
consider, is the abuse of it by a pre- 
ceptor over his pupil—by a Christian 
clergyman over a young woman, whose 
parents had confided her to his care and 
instruction.” The court was as still as 
the grave. The plaintiff stood nearly 
opposite to us. Your father, mistaking 
the silence of the court for want of in- 
terest, and thinking (as he afterwards 
informed me,) that he had wandered too 
much into philosophy, hesitated. I saw 
his embarrassment. I was deeply affected. 
The sight of my tears convinced him of 
his error. I earnestly said—‘ For God’s 
sake, go on.’ In a strain of eloquence 
never exceeded, he proceeded. The 
whole court was carried away; I never 
saw such emotion; the opposite counsel 
and the judge were manifestly agitated. 
« At this moment I was told that the 
father of the young woman was, with his 
daughter, sitting near to Lord Alvanley. 
I hinted it to my friend; he turned in- 
stantly from the jury to the bench. He 
called upon the father, by all the sweet 
love of a parent for his child, to protect 
her from the tutor, in whom he had 
misplaced his confidence. He appealed 
to the daughter—as a father he appealed 
to her. He besought her not to err by 
the only mode by which she could be 
misled, her piety, her love of knowledge 
and of virtue. He turned instantly to 
the plaintiff, old enough to be the father 
of the young woman, who stood un- 


moved before us. I will not attempt to 
describe his appeal. 

“The substance of it was, ‘that the 
honest and’ just bounds of observation 
by one person upon another, extend no 
farther but to understand him sufficiently, 
whereby not to give him offence, or 
whereby to be able to give him faithful 
counsel, or whereby to stand upon reason- 
able guard or caution with respect to a 
man’s self; but to be speculative into 
another man, to the end to know how to 
work him, or wind him, or govern him, 
proceedeth from a heart that is double 
and cloven, and not entire and ingenuous.’ 

“It is my belief that such an effect 
was never produced in any court of jus- 
tice. The judge reluctantly endeavoured 
to counteract the impression which had 
been produced, by putting his weight in 
the opposite scale, but it was vain. A ver- 
dict was pronounced for the defendant. 

“TI walked home with your father 
through the Abbey church-yard, (it was 
moonlight, ) on the borders of which the 
court stands, to his lodging, which was 
at the Abbey gate. He was much affect- 
ed. He took me by the hand, and said, 
‘ Be with me early in the morning.’ 

* In the morning I was with him soon 
after seven. ‘We have,’ he said, ‘two 
days before us; shall we in, or rather 
out, of our way to Norwich, visit Dere- 
ham, where Cowper died ?”? The carriage 
was soon at the door. His conversation 
turned upon the probable result of the 
trial. ‘If the parent has any sense,’ he 
said, ‘he will instantly alien the child 
from this wolf; but I fear it. There is 
not a greater mistake than the supposi- 
tion that knowledge immediately gene- 
rates virtue. My speech of last night 
will, whatever you may think, for a time, 
increase, rather than diminish, the evil. 
It will call all the antagonist feelings into 
action. Her sympathies with him, under 
this result of the trial, wi!l make her 
rebel the more certainly against the jus- 
tice of the contempt and disgrace which 
will overwhelm him ; she will cling closer 
to the object, in proportion as the storm 
which assails it lowers darker and darker. 
Such are the affections of our nature, 
and she will yield to them. We think 
according to our opinions, we act accord- 
ing to our habits. Never, I repeat, was 
there a greater error than the supposition 
that knowledge generates virtue. This 
father ought to, but he will not, remem- 
ber the lesson of Fenelon, when Mentor 
threw his pupil from the rock into the 
ocean: he ought to remember that, 
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although. the shores of the Syrens were 
covered with the bones of the victims to 
pleasure, they passed over these dry 
bones to the gratification of their desires, 
But I have done my best, and, although 
grateful for the past, I lament that I 
cannot do more.’ By such conversations 
was I instructed. 

“We reached Dereham about mid-day, 
and wrote to Mr. Johnson, the clergy- 
man who had protected Cowper in the 
last years of his life, and in whose house 
he died. He instantly called upon us, 
and we accompanied him to his house. 
In the hall we were introduced to a little 
red and white spaniel in a glass.case— 
the little dog Beau, who, seeing the 
water-lily which Cowper could not reach, 
¢ plunging left the shore.’ 

*Isaw him with that lily cropped, 
Impatient swim to meet 

My quick approach, and soon he dropped 
The treasure at my feet.’ 


We saw the room where Cowper died, 
and the bell which he last touched. We 
went to his grave, and to Mrs. Unwin’'s, 
who is buried at some distance. I 
lamented this. ‘Do not live in the 
visible, but the invisible,’ said your 
father: ‘his attainments, his tenderness, 
his affections, his sufferings, and his 
hardships, will live long after both their 
graves are no more.’ Nothing could 
exceed the courtesy and kindness of Mr. 
Johnson. This was the last of our pil- 
grimages to the memory of Cowper, ex- 
cept that on a future circuit we stopped 
at Beaconstield, to see the house where 
he passed his childhood, and where his 
mother died. It is a parsonage, at the 
end of a lane, bordered on each side by 
a walk, down which he saw 


* The hearse that bore her slow away.’”’ 
Vol. 1. p. 161—165. 


As we, or some of our fellow 
labourers, must one day or other give 
our readers an account of the new 
edition of Cowper, we may as well 
yrepare the way for it by an extract 
we this letter, giving an account of a 
visit made on their circuit by Mackin- 
tosh and Montagu to the village of 
Olney. A prisoner whom Montagu 
defended at Buckingham for horse 
stealing on the day before their excur- 
sion to Olney, had been convicted and 
was left for execution. Their conver- 
sation in the carriage naturally turned 
on his fate. 


«My opinions (says Montagu,) upon 
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the punishment of death were very un- 
settled; how humanely did your father 
explain to me the whole doctrine of 
punishment! ¢ Observe,’ he said, ‘the 
different objects of horror in different 
countries, and, indeed, amongst different 
persons in the same country. The Ma- 
hometans recoil from alcohol; the Jew 
from swine’s flesh; the women prefer 
death, as you may see beautifully stated 
in the noble conduct of the mother, in 
the book of Maccabees, to submission to 
the supposed abomination; so, too, the 
Hindoo widow recoils from the thought 
of not burning herself to death with the 
dead body of her husband. How is this 
horror generated ? is the question for 
consideration of the philosophic legisla- 
tor: and the answer is easy—it is gene- 
rated by the union of law, of morals, and 
of religion. When they unite, they are 
omnipotent. The course of nature may 
be stopped, and we may recoil from our 
most exquisite enjoyments. When these 
forces oppose each other, their power is 
proportionately diminished. Law, morals, 
and religion, may unite in shedding the 
blood of him by whose hand blood hath 
been shed; but for horse-stealing, for 
which your prisoner is to be executed, 
and for many other crimes without vio- 
lence, it is easy to foresee that the 
punishment must and will be mitigated. 
Knowledge (and humanity ever in its 
train) is advancing; and the mild doc- 
trine, which desires not the death of a 
sinner, but rather that he should turn 
from his wickedness and live, will at last 
be heard.’ This piece of gold I worked 
into various forms, to circulate it through 
society ; I published it again and again ; 
I heard from him on the subject after- 
wards when he was in India: | published 
his address to the grand jury at Bombay, 
and I witnessed with delight his exertions 
in parliament upon his return. 

« His instruction had not ended, when 
we found ourselves upon the long bridge 
over the Ouse, at Olney. The most com- 
municative person in a country town is 
generally the barber; and I fortunately 
discovered the man who had attended 
Cowper for twenty years. He spoke of 
him with rapture. He took us to the 
house where he had lived. We saw his 
room. We stood at the window from 
which he watched the post-boy bringing 
his letters—the slight link which con- 
nected him with a busy world—saw the 
room in which he had sheltered his tame 
hares, and walked across the field to the 
summer-house, Cowper’s favourite re- 
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treat. We listened to our communicative 
guide, describing the poet and his large 
hat, walking in his garden, and seldom 
beyond it. 

“ He related many anecdotes, with one 
of which (I know not whether it is pub- 
lished) we were much affected. Poor 
Cowper was deluded by the imagination 
that he was a wicked sinner, and that it 
was his duty, by severe penance, to atone 
for his guilt. In one of these delusions 
he had sat six days as still and silent as 
death. Nothing could excite him; his 
only food was a small piece of bread 
dipped in wine and water: the loss of 
his faculties seemed inevitable. The 
medical attendant suggested that there 
was one hope, one motive by which he 
might possibly be called into existence— 
*Could Mrs. Unwin (who had lost the 
use of one side by paralysis) be induced 
to say, that it would be agreeable to her 
to walk? «It is a fine morning,’ Mrs. 
Unwin said; ‘I should like to at- 
tempt to walk.’ Cowper rose instantly, 
took her by the arm, and the reverie was 
dissipated. I could relate many more 
anecdotes—but time is on the wing. 

« After breakfast we proceeded to the 
village of Weston, where Cowper had 
once lived, and to many of his favourite 
walks, where, by the assistance of our 
friendly guide, and the poet’s description 
in The Task, we earnestly traced the 
rustic bridge, the pheasant’s nest, and, 
never-to-be-forgotten, his favourite elm 
trees. We wandered so long that we 
were in danger of experiencing the same 
loss to which your father imagined, by 
my admiration of Lord Bacon, he had 
been exposed at Buckingham. However, 
to Bedtord we reluctantly proceeded. 
With Cowper’s sad fate your father was 
deeply impressed : his conversation turned 
upon the temperament of genius, ‘soft 
as the air to receive impressions,’ and its 
liability to derangement ; a subject which, 
from his medical and metaphysical know- 
ledge, he was of all men the most com- 
petent to explain. I think he to!d me that 
he had once intended to write a treatise 
on insanity.” I, at that time, had a sort 
of morbid wish to seclude myself from 
public life, « Never indulge it,’ earnestly 
exclaimed your father; ‘it is the most 
fatal of all delusions; the sad delusion 
by which Cowper was wrecked. Our 
happiness depends not upon torpor, not 
upon sentimentality, but upon the due 


exercise of our various faculties: it is not 
acquired by sighing for wretchedness and 
shunning the wretched, but by vigorously 
discharging our duty to society. Re- 
member what Bacon says, with whom 
you seem as much delighted as I am, 
that, ‘in this theatre of man’s life, God 
and angels only should be lookers-on.’ 
Let me implore you never to yield to 
this longing for seclusion. This sensi- 
bility,” he added, ‘if rightly directed, 
leads to what is great and good ; wrongly 
directed, to vice and crime; but, if in- 
dulged in mewling puling sentimentality, 
it is to me most loathsome.’ I never 
can forget the earnestness with which he 
spoke. ‘If Cowper,’ he said, ‘had at- 
tended to Bacon’s admonition, ‘¢ that 
torpid minds cannot engage too soon in 
active life, but that sensibility should 
stand back until it has passed the meri- 
dian of its years,’ instead of having been 
one of the most wretched, he might 
have been one of the happiest of 
men.’ His conversation had not ended 
when we reached Bedford. As we once 
entered Huntingdon, ¢ this is the town,’ 
said he, ‘where Cowper unfortunately 
met the Unwins.’”— Vol. 1. p. 155--158. 


On the 13th of February, 1804, Sir 
James embarked for India. Beside 
Sir James’s family, consisting of his 
wife, five daughters, a governess and 
servants, “ The Winchelsea”—Captain 
Campbell—carried out several officers 
going to join their regiments in India. 
Sir James was fond of the sea, and 
through the whole voyage was in his 
best health and spirits. He diligently 
pursued his own studies, which, we 
are told, were directed to most sub- 
jects of human curiosity, except the 
mathematics and the natural sciences. 
He directed the education of his chil- 
dren, and shared in conducting it, each 
day reading with them some book of 
English literature. All Milton’s poetry, 
and Addisoun’s prose, were in this way 
read out by him on the voyage. His 
daughters’ governess was a German 
lady, and he availed himself of the 
leisure which the voyage gave, and of 
the opportunity thus afforded, to learn 
something more of the German lan- 
guage, which he had some years before 
commenced. He also paid soine atten- 
tion to Italian literature. 


= «Suggested by the late occasion of the King’s illness.’ 
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“In him as in many others whose ac- 
quirements have been remarkable, was 
always observable a happy talent of turn- 
ing conversation with others, upon topics 
upon which they are most familiar. Thus, 
by conversing with the officers of the ship 
during his hours of relaxation, he was ob- 
served to acquire a very correct acquaint- 
ance with the names and uses of the dif- 
ferent parts of the ship and its tackle, as 
well as of the general principles of sailing 
and of seamauship. e took his share, 
with a good-natured readiness, in all the 
duties allotted to him during the voyage. 
On Sundays, whenever the weather per- 
mitted, a church was rigged out upon the 
quarter-deck ; and, at Captain Campbell’s 
desire, he read the service from the Book 
of Common Prayer, to the whole ship's 
company, in a simple and impressive style. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that the 
minds of our sailors (however boisterous 
and rude their manners may be) have any 
tendency to irreligion. Indeed, the ten- 
dency, naturally generated by their situa- 
tion, is rather to the opposite extreme of 
superstition. It will be found that they 
are always fond of religious services, 
where they respect, and are not in a state 
of hostility with, the reader. In this 
instance, the satisfaction of the lowest 
sailors was evident, not only from their 
deportment during the service, but from 
their eager readiness to fit up the church, 
and their evident disappointment when 
any roughness of the weather, or other 
cause, interfered with it. As the war 
then raged, and as the French admiral, 
Linois, and his cruisers infested the In- 
dian seas but too successfully, every per- 
son on board had some duty assigned to 
him, connected with the defence of the 
ship; and Sir James was placed at the 
head of a party of pikemen, composed 
chiefly of passengers, who were to oppose 
any attempt of the enemy to board. The 
alarm occasioned by the appearance of 
suspicious sails, summoned him repeatedly 
to his post at some periods of the voyage, 
particularly in running through the Mo- 
zambique channel.”— Vol. I. p. 204,205. 


The interval between Mackintosh’s 
appointment and his leaving England 
for Bombay, was, by one accident or 
another, one of nearly two years. His 
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studies had hitherto interfered to some 
extent with bis enjoyments of society. 
“The King of Clubs,” a dinner club 
originating in a small party at Mackin- 
tosh’s, had,however, for some years exist- 
ed. The original members were Rogers, 
the poet, Sharp, Scarlett, Mr. Robert 
Smith, and Mr. John Allen. Addi- 
tions were soon made of many of the 
most distinguished men of the day. 
We give in a note as many of the 
names as the book before us enables 
us.* Mackintosh, before he left Eu- 
rope, felt some misgiving at finding 
himself about to be separated from 
such society as this, where, if there 
was any one more admired than all the 
rest, it was Mackintosh himself ;—at a 
time, too, when each day added to his 
reputation, and when every one of his 
friends knew, that brilliant as were the 
exhibitions of his talents and accom- 
plishments, by which the public was 
dazzled and delighted, no one of 
those exhibitions in any the smallest 
degree, expressed the genius of the 
man. He felt it hard, too, to be sepa- 
rated from the conflict of European 
politics, at a time when he was pro- 
bably, of his party, the person sup- 
posed to be best acquainted with the 
internal machinery of the Continental 
states, and with the probable work- 
ings of the bodies which might 
counteract Buonaparte’s increasing 
power, from which Mackintosh had 
fears, verified by the event. It is 
probable, that with all his fears for 
the independence of Europe, Mackin- 
tosh thought that peace with Buona- 
parte might be after all a safer experi- 
ment than the prolongation of the war. 
To have left Europe, and for the so- 
ciety which thirty years ago Bombay 
presented, was a lot which he did 
not at all times contemplate with 
equanimity. When Pitt’s death occa- 
sioned the formation of a new mi- 
nistry—it is certain that he grieved 
at his absence from England. It is 
easy enough for us now to discuss 
what Mackintosh lost by leaving 
Europe—easy enough to speak of his 
chances of success at the English bar, 





* « Amongst others, Lords Lansdowne, Holland, Brougham, Cowper, King, and 
Selkirk ; Messrs. Porson, Romilly, Payne Knight, Horner, Bryan Edwards, Sydney 
Smith, Dumont, Jeffrey, Smithson, Tennant, Whishaw, Alexander Baring, Luttrell, 
Blake, Hallam, Ricardo, Hoppner. Mr. Windham was to be ballotted for on the 
Saturday succeeding his lamented death.”— Vol. I. p. 138. 
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as if the fact of his being for a year or 
two in the receipt of a competent in- 
come from his profession was enough 
to justify him in prolonging the 
struggle for a precarious livelihood 
which he had, till within a year or 
two before, made by working for the 
booksellers and newspaper people, and 
which might now be perhaps obtained 
from such patriotic attorneys as require 
the services of a showy advocate in 
popular causes. That Mackintosh 
could have obtained regular employ- 
ment in his profession, is quite out of 
the question—and cmd as the 
effect of eloquence still is, the occa- 
sions are but few, in which a man, not 
regularly educated for the bar, can 
produce any effect upon either judge 
or jury, likely to be acknowledged by 
a client as useful. It is not impro- 
bable that Mackintosh might have 
made his way iuto the House of Com- 
mons ; but this would have been fatal 
to any chance of success at the bar, by 
diverting him to other studies. And 
in the scene of party warfare, which 
the very constitution of the House 
renders inevitable, how a man of his 
moderate, and what would be called 
unfixed views in politics, could suffi- 
ciently preserve his personal inde- 
pendence and escape being regarded 
as a mere adventurer, is to us incon- 
ceivable. The appointment to an 
honorable office in India, could not 
have been declined without something 
almost like madness, by a man but of a 
few years’ standing at the bar, and who 
very shortly before was disposed to 
seek bread in any place where corn 
could be made to grow. Remember him 
five years before bargaining for a me- 
dical practice in Bath; then thinking 
of the yet more strange speculation of 
teaching Greek somewhere in partibus 
snfidelium in Scotland, or jurisprudence 
in Transylvania, or prescribing anti- 
dotes for Emperors of Russia, and 
seeing that they did not die with- 
out the advice of at least one of 
the learned professions. Mackintosh 
was eminently fortunate in obtaining 
this or any fixed situation; and the 
friends who at the time regretted it, 
and those who still feel that regret, 
forget that he had not been regularly 
educated for the profession of the law ; 
that, therefore, in all probability, 
success, purchased by a few showy 
speeches on subjects of unfrequent 
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occurrence, and a few lectures on civil 
law, was little likely to be permanent. 
The patronage of attorneys, on which 
his daily bread would otherwise have 
depended, is at best but precarious ; 
and we may as well say, in so many 
words, that Mackintosh did not know 
enough of law to have it of very long 
continuance; and, at the age at which 
he had now arrived, although men 
have now and then learned something 
of new languages, and though the 
general principles of any science may 
be soon mastered, yet it is too late to 
think of learning the practical details 
of a profession ; and Mackintosh was 
altogether above the low intrigues to 
which success in this as in other 
professions, is too often attributable. 
A young family was growing up around 
him, and although it would have been 
well could such a man have been de- 
tained in Europe in anything of an 
adequate position, yet in the common 
calculations of life no such chance 
could be reckoned upon. That a bad 
lawyer should make a good judge, is 
no very unfrequent phenomenon, and 
such records as we have an opportu- 
nity of consulting impress us with a fa- 
vorable opinion of Sir James’s decisions. 

The court over which Mackintosh 
was to preside, had been formed only 
since 1798. Previous to its formation, 
justice had been administered by the 
mayor's court—consisting of the mayor 
and certain of the civil servants of the 
establishment, and of the leading mer- 
chants selected by the local govern- 
ment—men whose education and habits 
were such as to render it impossible 
that they should have any systematic 
knowledge of law, and who were 
so connected in relations of trade or 
official duty, as to deprive the court 
of the only advantage which a large 
number of judges gives—that of their 
being in some degree a check upon 
each other. In the original court 
the office of attorney and _ barrister 
were not divided, and the per- 
sons practising in this hybrid charac- 
ter had seldom received any legal 
education whatever. In the consti- 
tution of the new court, the depart- 
ments of attorney and barrister were 
separated. The mayor and aldermen 
were, to their own great inconvenience, 
and serious injury to the administra- 
tion of justice, permitted to retain the 
dignity of judges, and had powers of in- 
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terference which, however, they rarely 
exercised. In civil cases, there being 
no jury in India, when persons 
of this class were seen in the cha- 
racter of judges, the natives, imput- 
ing, perhaps unjustly, the vices of their 
own character to the Europeans of 
damaged reputation with whom they 
were in the Frabit of dealing, regarded 
them as persons who might be propi- 
tiated in the ordinary course of trade ; 
and in no case whatever, however rightly 
justice might be administered, was this 
without an injurious effect on the cha- 
racter of the court. In many cases, it 
greatly increased the difficulty of duing 
substantial justice by the effect pro- 
duced upon the habits of witnesses, and 
this new element of evil was not wanted 
to increase the inclination to perjury ; 
the thousand evasions which are fu- 
miliar enough in the experience of 
every country, are here justified and 
enjoined in their religious books. 
We transcribe, from Halhed’s Gentoo 
Laws, the language of their sacred 
books on this subject. “Whenever a 
true evidence would deprive a man 
of his life, in that case if a false testi- 
mony would be the preservation of his 
life, it is allowable to give such false 
testimony ; and for the ablution of the 
guilt of false witness he shall perforin 
the Poojeeh Sereshtee; but to him who 
has murdered a Bramin, or slain a cow, 
or who, being of the Bramin tribe, has 
drunken wine, or has committed any 
of these particularly flagrant offences, 
it is not allowed to give false witness 
in preservation of his life. 

“Ifa marriage for any person may 
be obtained by false witness, suc 
falsehood may be told; as upon the 
day of celebrating the marriage, if on 
that day the marriage is liable to be 
incomplete for want of giving certain 
articles, at that time if three or four 
falsehoods be asserted, it does not sig- 
nify ; or if on the day of marriage a 
man promises to give his daughter 
many ornaments, and is not able to give 
them, such falsehoods as these, if told 
to promote a marriage, are allowable. 

“If a man, by the impulse of passion, 
tells lies to a woman; or if his own 
life would otherwise be lost, or ull the 
goods of his house spoiled, or if it is 
for the benefit of a Bramin, in such 
affairs falsehood is allowable.”* 
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In every other country, of which we 
know any thing, the religious sanction 
assists the judge ;—here the strange 
humanity which wholly disregards truth 
is adverse to all improvement; and 
we can scarcely imagiue u case more 
difficult than that of a judge compelled 
to punish us a crime, an offence such 
us perjury—when thus enjoined. Mac- 
kintosh tried the effect of shame—we 
know not with what results. Nothing 
could be more efficient in correct- 
ing the evil than the public belief of 
the inviolable honour of the court. 
If one cireumstance could be ima- 
gined worse fitted to impress upon the 
public a reverential feeling towards 
the administration of justice, it would 
be the exhibition of such judges as the 
local magistracy of Bombay afforded, 
neither presenting the advantages of a 
permanent body of judges, as in the 
constitution of the superior courts of 
the mother country, and without even 
the promise of any of the advantages— 
doubtful as they are in all cases, except 
those between the crown and the sub- 
ject—which might perhaps arise from 
the same class of persons being em- 
ployed as jurors. Evils of this kind 
were, perhaps, inevitable on the first 
addition of a recorder to the preexist- 
ing local court. The inconvenience was 
greatly felt by Sir William Syer, the 
first recorder, It was removed ina great 
measure by Mackintosh’s reputation 
—higher than that of any mere lawyer 
could be—and recognized wherever 
the English language was spoken. In 
the improvement of society at Bombay 
—greatly effected by the example of 
the generous minded Mackintosh him- 
self, this evil found its natural cor- 
rective. The constitution of the court 
has, however, within late years, been 
altogether remodelled, and the parti- 
cular evil to which we advert ceases 
to exist. 

One of the inconveniences of our 
newspaper and periodical literature is 
here strikingly exhibited. The evil is of 
a kind which cannot be removed, and 
which must often excite great anxiety. 
The most painful part of the volume 
is the record which it gives of Mackin- 
tosh’s feelings of distress at the sup- 
posed alienation of Fox, which he at- 
tributed to Fox’s ascribing to him, 
either as the author, or in some degree 


* Halhed’s Code of Gentoo Laws. 
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or other the originator, of an attack 
upon him, published by Coleridge in 
the Morning Post. There is reason to 
believe that Mackintosh was under a 
mistake in supposing that Fox continued 
to ascribe the essay to him, if, indeed, 
he ever thought it to be his. It was 
published with Coleridge’s siguature— 
the Greek word Evrnes, (S. T. U-] which 
jingling allusion to the initial letters of 
his name was used by a man who did 
not seek to conceal it. We never saw 
the article, as the libraries which we have 
the opportunity of consulting do not 
happen to contain the volumes of the 
Morning Post for the period in ques- 
tion; and Mackintosh, though he writes 
with great sensitiveness, does not par- 
ticularize the ground of offence: it is 
obvious, however, that Mackintosh, 
connected as he was with Fox by ties 
both of private friendship and by party 
attachments, and who had expressed 
his admiration of him in every way 
consistent with the dignity of his own 
independence, might easily feel shocked 
at being supposed the author of essays 
which might have been inoffensively 
written by Coleridge, who probably 
never had any personal acquaintance 
with Fox, and who, at the time, was so 
strongly opposed to the political views 
of the party which Fox represented, 
that he records with exultation Fox’s 
mention of the Morning Post, in some 
debate of the period. “ The war with 
France,” said Fox, “is a war created 
by the Morning Post;” and Coleridge, 
the most influential writer at the time 
in that paper, when, many a long year 
after, telling of his earlier life, says 
that he would desire no other epitaph 
than the praise implied by the words. 
We think it—and Coleridge himself 
must have thought it—nothing but the 
strong language of party exaggeration 
to ascribe to him the merit or demerit 
of that war. Single minds, of whatever 
power, produce less instant effect than 
this would imply. Coleridge measures 
the increased sale of the paper by some 
thousands of copies in one day when 
these essays appeared. This supplies 
evidence that there was an impatient 
feeling for war in the nation—that the 
writer seized a popular topic—not that 
he rendered the topic popular. The ma- 
gic of written eloquence works no such 
miracles as this. Language he did give, 
and that of burning strength, in some of 
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these newspaper essays—of which we 
have happened to see two. Neither 
could have furnished the subject of 
Mackintosh’s annoyance. One, a re- 
port of a speech ascribed to Mr. Pitt, 
in reply to a motion of Mr. Tieruey’s, 
on the subject of the war with France. 
The history of the speech is, we be- 
lieve this; —Coleridge had undertaken 
—the only occasion on which he made 
such an effort—to report Pitt’s speech; 
and this engagement, foolishly made by 
him, prevented his paper being sup- 
plied with a report in the ordinary 
course of its arrangements. He re- 
turned home, after a long debate, ex- 
hausted, from the house—excited by 
the debate, and by his own reflections 
on the subject. The pressing urgenc 

of his immediately supplying the ae 
occurred to him. He examined his 
notes, and found that he had preserved 
but a few catch-words. Under these 
circumstances, half from the traces of 
imperfect recollection, which he found 
it hard to distinguish from the workings 
of imagination, and half from imagina- 
tion, he wrote a speech, which was as 
little to be called Pitt's as the speech 
of Galgacus in Tacitus is to be attri- 
buted to the son of Morni, in which he 
gives such reasons in justification of 
the war, as passed through his own 
mind, and in a style as remote from 
that of Pitt’s recorded speeches as any 
other passage in Coleridge’s works. 
We read, many years ago, the copy of 
the speech which is published in Pitt’s 
speeches, and compared it with that 
which we know to be Coleridge’s news- 
paper report. The latter seemed evi- 
dently to us the source from which that 
which is called the genuine speech 
has been framed, the style being re- 
duced to the ordinary level of the other 
speeches by omitting every thing cha- 
racteristic or peculiar. It is curious 
that in Coleridge’s copy of the speech 
the remarkable designation of Buona- 
parte as “the child and champion of 
Jacobinism” occurs; and unless it hap- 
pens to be remembered by some person 
who heard the speech, it is more like 
Coleridge than Pitt. One of the papers 
which Coleridge published at this 
time was a character of Pitt, written 
with great severity. The death of Fox, 
before Mackintosh had an opportunity 
of undeceiving him as to the author- 
ship of the article in the Morning Post, 
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rendered explanation impossible; and 
Mackintosh’s regret at Fox’s death, 
which affected him even to tears, was 
aggravated by the way in which he 
felt the alienation of feeling towards 
him, the causes of which he could so 
easily remove, and where he who had so 
long imagined himself suffering under 
a groundless imputation had certainly, 
if Fox was unreasonable enough to 
injure him by such unjust suspicion, 
not a little to forgive. We should not 
have dwelt so long on this, but that 
Sir James, in one of the letters in this 
publication, says that Coleridge dis- 
liked him; and some extracts from 
Coleridge’s “ Table-Talk” have been 
quoted, as if he was in the habit of 
speaking unfavourably of Mackintosh. 
The passage in the Table-Talk speaks 
so highly of Mackintosh, that the wish 
to show how he was estimated by Cole- 
ridge would alone be a sufficient motive 
with us for quoting a passage, in which 
an anxiety to distinguish between men 
of talent and men of genius evidently 
leads Coleridge to overstatements on 
both sides. The only part of the cha- 
racter that could be regarded as of- 
fensive—and which is no doubt an 
overstatement—is given in almost the 
same words by Robert Hall, which we 
shall also quote, and leave our readers 
to draw their own inferences, first re- 
questing them to read Hazlitt’s cha- 
racter of Sir James, which we gave in 
our former paper on this subject. 


« Sir James Mackintosh is the king of 
the men of talent. He is a most elegant 
converser. How well I remember his 
giving breakfast to me and Sir Humphrey 
Davy, at that time an unknown young 
man, and our having a very spirited talk 
about Locke and Newton, and soforth ! 
When Davy was gone, Mackintosh said 
to me, “ That’s a very extraordinary 
young man; but he is gone wrong on 
some points.” But Davy was, at that 
time at least, a man of genius; and I 
doubt if Mackintosh ever heartily appre- 
ciated an eminently original man. He is 
uncommonly powerful in his own line; 
but it is not the line of a first-rate man. 
After all his fluency and brilliant erudi- 
tion, you can rarely carry off anything 
worth preserving. You might not im- 
properly write on his forehead, “« Ware- 
house to let!” He always dealt too much 
in generalities fora lawyer. He is defi- 
cient in power in applying his principles 


to the points in debate. I remember 
Robert Smith had much more logical 
ability; but Smith aimed at conquest by 
any gladiatorial shift; whereas Mackin- 
tosh was uniformly candid in argument. 
I am speaking now from old recollec- 
tions.” — Table- Talk, vol. 2, pp. 24-5. 


« Of the literary characters respecting 
whom we conversed, there was none 
whom Hall praised so highly as his friend 
Sir James Mackintosh ; and the following 
fragments will convey some idea of Mr. 
Hall’s estimate of that distinguished and 
lamented person :—¢‘ I know no man,’ he 
said repeatedly and emphatically, < equal 
to Sir James in talents. The powers of 
his mind are admirably balanced. He is 
defective only in imagination.’ At this 
last statement I expressed my surprise, 
remarking that I never could have sus- 
pected that the author of the eloquent 
oration for Peltier was deficient in fancy. 
© Well, sir, said Mr. H. «I don’t wonder 
at your remark. The truth is, he has 
imagination too—but with him imagina- 
tion is an acquisition rather than a faculty. 
He has, however, plenty of embellish- 
ment at command—for his memory re- 
tains everything. His mind is a spacious 
repository, hung round with beautiful 
images; and when he wants one he has 
nothing to do but reach up his hand to a 
peg and take it down. But his images 
were not manufactured in his mind; they 
were imported.’—B. ¢ If he be so defective 
in imagination, he must be incompetent 
to describe scenes, and delineate charac- 
ters vividly and graphically; and I should 
apprehend, therefore, he will not succeed 
in writing history.\—H. * Sir, I do not 
expect him to produce an eloquent or in- 
teresting history. He has, I fear, mis- 
taken his province. His genius is best 
adapted for metaphysical investigation ; 
but had he chosen moral philosophy, he 
would probably have surpassed every 
living writer.’ ”"— Recollections of the Rev. 
Robert Balmer’s Conversations with the 


Rev. Robert Hall.— Gregory's Memoirs. 


We defend not the precise language 
of Coleridge’s character of Mackin- 
tosh. We think, however, that it is 
far from being offensive-——Who is 
there that does not feel he has now 
and then overstated his opinions ? or 
rather, who is it that does not, half in 
accommodation to the person with 
whom he is conversing, and in the 
anxiety to use every form of illus- 
tration that occurs, fail to succeed in 
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attaining anything like precision in the 
language, used in the confidence of 
fireside conversation? The warehouse 
to let, the most offensive of these 
phrases, is almost the same that sug- 
gested itself to Hall—certainly an ar- 
dent and anxious friend of Mackintosh, 
and was probably meant to express 
no more—though to give it this mean- 
ing, we must suppose some verbal in- 
accuracy in the report—than the cha- 
racter of an intellect, the resources of 
which were always at command, and 
in which there did not exist any of the 
disorder or embarrassment, which the 
want of available coin may occasion, 
—to change the metaphor—to a man, 
whose wealth consists of heaped ingots 
of gold, or goods shipped off for distant 
markets, or immoveable or inalienable 
land. The highest order of genius 
Coleridge denied to Mackintosh : and 
which of his admirers claims it for 
him ?—Is not this the sum of the of- 
fence ?—As to Mackintosh’s not ap- 
preciating heartily men of original 
minds, we think it is quite plain that 
Coleridge did not mean to attribute to 
him an unwillingness to allow such 
merits as he saw; but a disposition, 
arising from the nature of his own ta- 
lents, and the constitution of his own 
mind, to prefer talents, cultivated to 
the highest degree, to the rarer quali- 
ties connected with original genius, 
And in this having in the one case to 
think so often of wasted powers, and 
in the other, of that attainable perfec- 
tion which each man may hope to cul- 
tivate in his own mind, and behold as 
a blessing in his children, we own that 
acknowledging genius as the higher 
gift—we are inclined with Mackintosh 
to think it practically of less value 
either to its possessor or to mankind. 
Mackiutosh’s journal, kept while in 
India, gives a sufficiently amusing ac- 
count of his studies.— His notices alike 
of the persons or the places which he 
saw are of little peculiar value—and 
we do not think it would be possi- 
ble to abridge a journal, singularly 
barren of facts, so as to interest our 
readers.—On his return to England, 
Perceval, then prime minister, sent for 
him to offer him a seat in parliament, 
and a promise of an official appoint- 
ment. The condition which we feel 
imposed upon us, of avoiding in this 
article all political discussion, prevents 
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our doing more than give a mere 
statement that Sir James declined the 
offer. In 1813 he was returned by 
Lord Cawdor’s interest, for the county 
of Nairn. He entered parliament too 
late in life, and in too broken health, to 
have any chance of becoming a lead- 
ing debater. We regret that Sir 
James ever entered the House of 
Commons. His History of Eng- 
land—of which the outlines are 
sketched in Lardner’s Cyclopedia— 
would have been a better occupation 
of his time. In parliament, his exer- 
tions for.the improvement of the cri- 
minal code were his most valuable ser- 
vices. In 1818, on the death of Mr. 
Christian, he was appointed to the 
Professorship of Law and General 
Politics, at Haileyburgh. This situ- 
ation, given him by the Directors of 
the East India Company, he held till 
1824. On Brown’s death he was soli- 
cited to become a candidate for the 
Chair of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh. Dreams of 
political distinction, and glories to be 
won in the House of Commons inter- 
fered; yet he often said, when per- 
plexed with politics—*I sigh for the 
professorship.” 

We should not do justice either to 
our readers or ourselves, if we omitted 
transcribing Mackintosh’s remarkable 
letter to Hall, on the subject of his in- 
sanity. The anxiety to force his friend 
into a fixed consideration of the subject, 
and thus deprive the disease of its most 
dreadful aggravation—the mysterious 
horror with which it is regarded both 
by the sufferer and the witnesses—ex- 
hibits more tenderness and good sense, 
than almost any thing we have ever 
read ; 


“TO THE REV. ROBERT HALL. 
“* Bombay, 18th Feb. 1808. 


‘My peas Hatt—lIt is now some 
time since I received yours of the 20th 
of July, 1806, from Leicester, and I as- 
sure you that I do not think myself in 
the least entitled to that praise of dis- 
interestedness which you bestow on me, 
for wishing to correspond with you. The 
strength of your genius would, in all 
common circumstances, have made you a 
most desirable correspondent; and the 
circumstances which now limit your men- 
tal excursions, give to your correspon- 
dence attractions of a yery peculiar na- 
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ture. Both the subject and the tone of 
our letters are probably almost unexam- 
pled. I have trusted enough to speak 
of what’ perhaps no friend ever dared to 
touch betore; and you justify my confi- 
dence, by contemplating, with calm supe- 
riority, that from which the firmest men 
have recoiled. That the mind of a good 
man may approach independence of ex- 
ternal things, is a truth which no one 
ever doubted, who was worthy to under- 
stand; but you perhaps afford the first 
example of the moral nature looking on 
the understanding itself as something 
that is only the first of its instruments. 
I cannot think of this without a secret 
elevation of soul, not unattended, I hope, 
with improvement. You are, perhaps, 
the first who has reached this superiority, 
With so fine an understanding, you have 
the humility to consider its disturbance 
as a blessing, as far as it improves your 
moral system. The same _ principles, 
however, lead you to keep every instru- 
ment of duty and usefulness in repair; 
and the same habits of feeling will afford 
you the best chance of doing so. 

“We are all accustomed to contemplate 
with pleasure the suspension of the ordi- 
nary operations of the understanding in 
sleep, and to be even amused by its nightly 
wanderings from its course in dreams. 
From the commanding eminence which 
you have gained, you will gradually 
familiarize your mind to consider its other 
aberrations as only more rare than sleep 
or dreams; and in process of time they 
will cease to appear to you much more 
horrible. You will thus be delivered 
from that constant dread which so often 
brings on the very evil dreaded, and 
which, as it clouds the whole human life, 
is itself a greater calamity than any tem- 
porary disease. Some dread of this sort 
darkened the days of Johnson, and the 
fears of Rousseau seem to have constantly 
realized themselves. But whoever has 
brought himself to consider a disease of 
the brain as differing only in degree trom 
a disease of the lungs, has robbed it of 
that mysterious horror which forms its 
chief malignity. If he were to do this 
by undervaluing intellect, he would in- 
deed gain only a low quiet at the expense 
of mental dignity. But you do it by 
feeling the superiority of a moral nature 
over intellect itself. All your unhappi- 
ness has arisen from your love and pur- 
suit of excellence, Disappointed in the 
pursuit of union with real or supposed 
excellence of a limited sort, you sought 
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refuge in the contemplation of the Su- 
preme Excellence. But, by the conflict 
of both, your mind was torn in pieces, 
and even your most powerful understand- 
ing was unable to resist the force of your 
still more powerful moral feelings. 

“The remedy is prescribed by the 
plainest maxims of duty. You must 
act: inactive contemplation is a dan- 
gerous condition for minds of profound 
moral sensibility. We are not to dream 
away our lives in the contemplation of 
distant or imaginary perfection. We are 
to act in an imperfect and corrupt world; 
and we must only contemplate perfection 
enough to ennoble our natures, but not 
to make us dissatisfied and disgusted with 
these faint approaches to that perfection 
which it would be the nature of a brute 
or a demon to despise. It is for this 
reason that I exhort you to literary ac- 
tivity. It is not as the road of ambition, 
but of duty, and as the means of useful- 
ness, and the resource against disease. It 
is an exercise necessary to your own 
health, and by which you directly serve 
others. If I were to advise any new 
study, it would be that of anatomy, 
physiology, and medicine; as, besides 
their useful occupation, they would na- 
turally lead to that cool view of all dis- 
eases which disarms them of their blackest 
terrors. Though I should advise these 
studies and that of chemistry, I am so 
far from counselling an entire divorce 
from your ancient contemplations, that I 
venture to recommend to you the spiritual 
Letters of Fenelon. I even entreat you 
to read and re-read them. 

“1 shall also take the liberty of ear- 
nestly recommending to you to consult Dr. 
Beddoes in the most unreserved manner 
on every part of your case, and to be 
implicitly guided by his counsels in every 
part of your ordinary conduct. I have 
more confidence in him than in all the 
other physicians in England; and I am 
not ignorant on the subject of medicine. 
Total abstinence from fermented liquor 
is obviously necessary; and I should think 
it best so relinquish coffee and tea, which 
liquors, I think, you sometimes drank to 
excess. 

« May you, my dear friend, who have 
so much of the gemus ot Tasso and 
Cowper, in future escape their mistor- 
tunes—the calamities incident to tender 
sensibility, to grand enthusiasm, to sub- 
lime genius, and to intense exertion of 
intellect. 

« Rich, whom you recommended to me, 
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is become my son-in-law; and he is in- 
deed a son-in-law to whom the fondest 
parent may gladly entrust his child. 

« As far as the confusion of the world 
allows me to form plans, my residence 
here must still be for three or four years. 
I have often thought that it would be 
more unreasonable in appearance than in 
reality, if you were to come and live with 
us. We live in great retirement; and 
when we are forced to see company, our 
house is so large as to afford you abun- 
dant asylum from their intrusion. You 
would improve us, and we might help 
cheerfulness to steal upon you. 

“TI have done what I can to support 
and countenance the missionaries: but 
they are in an enemy’s country, and their 
visible means of success are certainly not 
great. I have read, with the greatest 
admiration, the ‘ Essays’ of Mr. Foster, 
whom, perhaps, you know. He is one 
of the most profound and eloquent 
writers that England has produced. 
Why do you not give me an object for 
greater admiration in a work of yours? 

«Write to me soon. Mention your 
most safe and permanent address. What 
is the name of your sister ? 

« Yours ever, 
« James MackinTosu.” 

Our extracts from Mackintosh’s 
journals must be taken almost at ran- 
dom. His accounts of the books he 
read are not among the most interesting 
passages. Any important remarks on 
these matters were afterwards worked 
up into articles in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, or reappeared in some form or 
other in his works, and the effect of 
publishing them in this way is rather 
to lower than to increase the general 
estimate of his talents. In his character 
of Curran as a speaker, which we tran- 
scribe, Mackintosh, we think, under- 
rates every characteristic attribute, 
and quite forgets that no one of the 
speeches was printed from the author's 
manuscripts. The parts which did not 
seem to the reporter likely to interest 
the mass of the public found no place 
in the newspapers of the day—and 
from newspapers and such fugitive 
sources was the collected volume 
formed. We believe that Curran, on 
a hundred occasions, denied the ge- 
nuineness of many of the passages most 
often quoted from the book ; and it is 
not improbable that the recollection of 
some of his acquaintances may even yet 
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supply more accurate copies of some 
of the more remarkable parts, as we 
have been told that he frequently 
repeated them, even to the last year of 
his life. The following notice is from 
Mackintosh’s journal of June 11, 1811. 


“ Read Curran’s Speeches, I need 
not say that he is one of the greatest 
orators of modern times, or that he has 
the faults of the Irish school. In matter, 
he is far inferior to Grattan. Grattan 
is a great thinker, and abounds with those 
ideas which are permanently instructive, 
as well as effectual for his purpose. In 
this respect, in which Burke surpasses 
all orators, Curran seems to me rather 
deficient, as impartial critics have deter- 
mined that Pitt was. But his manner 
is much grander than that of Grattan; 
it has a far less taint of that disposition 
to antithesis and point which gives such 
a littleness to style. The characteristic 
fault of Curran’s manner seems to be, 
that he is totally without the quiet and 
simple parts of eloquence. It is the 
business of the orator to state plainly, to 
reason calmly, to seem transported by his 
feelings, and roused into splendid imagery 
or description by his subject, but always 
to return to fact and argument, as that 
on which alone he is earnestly bent. But 
Curran will not wait to state his facts or 
unfold his reasonings; he is impatient to 
be facetious or pathetic, vehement or 
sublime; hence he is obscure, fatiguing, 
and bombastic. In some places, as in 
the last speech on the case of Mr. Justice 
Johnson, the speech is so splendid that I 
cannot understand the question, which 
respects a mere point of law. Curran’s 
fancy is not always on the stretch, but 
on the rack. Burke, with all his offences 
against taste, was not guilty of this fault; 
he reposes often enough ; and sometimes 
even slumbers too long.” Vol. 2, pp. 140-1. 


The entries in his journal of April 30 
and May 1,1818,are worth transcribing. 


« At Holland House found Grattan, 
Plunket, Brougham, &c. Grattan was 
put on his best conversation. He gave 
very interesting and spirited sketches of 
the great men whom he had seen in his 
youth, particularly Lord Chatham; de- 
scribing, with delight, his ‘ breathing 
thoughts and burning words,’ which it 
was impossible for such a man as Grattan 
not to prefer to the eloquence of argu- 
ment and business which has succeeded. 
He disliked the favourite notion that Pitt 
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far surpassed his father. In truth, they 
were too unlike to be compared. Grattan 
charmed us till two o'clock. 

«May Ist.— Grattan again at breakfast. 
There is nobody so odd, so gentle, and 
so admirable ; his sayings are not to be 
separated from his manner. Plunket never 
addresses Grattan without ‘ Sir,’ with a 
respectful voice. This mark of respect, 
or almost reverence, is common amongst 
the Irish, and certainly most amply due 
to this amiable and venerable person.”— 


Vol. 2, pp. 352-3, 


Names which we are proud of 
in Ireland often oceur in these pages. 
We have mislaid our reference to 
Mackintosh’s account of North, of 
Miss Edgeworth, and of Sheil, and 
must leave our readers to look for 
them themselves. We transcribe from 
Mr. George Moore's note-book the 
account of a morning passed with Mac- 
kintosh in 1829 :— 


«“ Nov. 22.—Mackintosh called upon 
me this morning. We had a good deal 
of conversation. He quoted abundantly 
from the classics, as was customary with 
him, and related many anecdotes of Tal- 
leyrand and other continental characters, 
displaying a wide range of various and 
curious information. The very witty 
answer of Talleyrand to Madame de 
Stael, he said he heard from herself. She 
had asked him whether he had read her 
new novel, ‘ Delphine.’ ‘ Non,’ answered 
he, ‘mais on m’a dit que nous sommes 
tous les deux deguisés en femmes’ To 
understand the point of this answer, it 
must be known that an old countess is 
introduced in the novel, (I forget her 
name,) full of cunning, finessing, and 
trick, who was intended to represent 
Talleyrand, and Delphine was intended 
for herself, as she confessed, I think, in 
the hearing of M. ‘a@ la beauté prés, 
which she had plentifully given her he- 
roine, and to which she could not herself 
pretend. 

« We walked together as far as Lord 
Lansdowne’s, in Berkeley-square, where 
he lived at the time, and discoursing on 
various topics after his manner, he came 
to the character of Mr. Grattan, which 
he said was marked with a peculiar be- 
nevolence, not easily described, inspiring 
‘a tender respect.’ The character of 
Mr. Grattan I knew was a peculiar fa- 
vourite of his. We talked then of the 
two chief justices in Ireland, Plunket 
and Bushe ; and M. said, ¢ Perhaps there 
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have been as great lawyers, but two such 
accomplished men never filled the situa- 
tion together. He repeated what he had 
said some years before, that Lord Plunket, 
had he been regularly trained toa British 
House of Commons, would have been 
the greatest speaker there that he remem- 
bered.”— Vol. 2, pp. 434-5. 


Mackintosh’s health had been for 
some time failing. Still it appeared 
vee that life might be prolonged 
or a fewy ears more. He still spoke of 
historical and philosophical works of 
considerable extent, and now and then 
gave evidence of his diligence by con- 
tributing a volume to Lardner or a 
ge to the Edinburgh Review. In 
is sixty-seventh year he at dinner 
swallowed a fragment of chicken bone, 
which was removed, but not without 
occasioning injury, which proved ulti- 
matey fatal. The particulars of his 
last illness are detailed by his daughter. 
We find difficulty in making room for 
the account—it is impossible to abridge 
it—it is one uf the most affecting pas- 
sages we have ever read :— 


“ The week after his accident he was 
thought to be recovering. He even went 
out to Battersea Rise to dine and sleep at 
the house of his much valued-friend, Sir 
Robert Inglis, where he always felt at 
home, and where he was always wel- 
comed with so much respect and affec- 
tionate kindness, by a numerous, cheerful, 
intelligent, and amiable family, that his 
frequent visits there during the latter 
= of his life were most agreeable to 

im. 

**‘ He continued, however, notwithstand- 
ing, very feeble and very low, but it was 
hoped this was only the effect of his 
being unable to take solid food, and of 
much medicine. He took his airing 
every day—seemed to occupy himself as 
usual in his library; and from ignorance 
of the cause of his illness, he was looked 
upon as convalescent. He did not think 
so himself, and so very remarkable a 
change took place in many of his habits, 
and even in his manner of thinking and 
acting upon many subjects, that I must 
own neither did I ever feel he was reco- 
vering, though I struggled against the 
conviction, which was continually pressed 
upon me, that he was soon to be taken 
from us. His nights were very wakeful, 
and spent in much uneasiness of body ; he 
became very silent and thoughtful—had 
his Bible frequently open before him— 
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spoke more than usual upon religious 
subjects,—perhaps it would be more cor- 
rect to say upon God, and his disposition 
towards man. His mind seemed less oc- 
cupied with speculations, and more with 
his own personal relationship to his Cre- 
ator. During this period, likewise, he 
spoke habitually more of his family and 
friends, of his children and grandchildren, 
than from the nature and variety of his 
occupations he had often opportunities of 
indulging in. 

« But the two most remarkable changes 
which I observed in him at this period 
were regarding politics and his own 
health, both of which had for many years 
naturally engaged a large share of his 
attention—the one from inclination, the 
other from a long course of delicate 
health; he now spoke rarely upon either. 
Ais regards politics, this was the more 
remarkable, occurring as it did at a mo- 
ment of general excitement, in conse- 
quence of the sudden resignation of his 
own political friends, and the Duke of 
Wellington having been desired by the 
King to form a new administration. 
Nothing else was talked of, and every 
body who came to see him, came full of 
this one subject. For the first time in 
his long and active life he remained quiet 
and unexcited; the little he did say was 
very calmly uttered, and he spoke like 
one who had no more interest in the 
changes than that springing from the 
love of order, justice, and the well-being 
of his country, which were inextinguish- 
in his mind. 

“ Though he suffered constant pain, 
he did not look to medical assistance with 
much anxiety or hope. He took the me- 
dicines offered to him, but he had lost all 
interest in them. Nor did he as formerly 
watch for the arrival of Dr. Darling, 
though he entertained a very high opi- 
nion of his skill, and felt much indebted 
to him during a period of many years, 
This struck me very much; he had 
always been partial to medicine as a 
science, and from the weak state of health 
he had been in for many years, he had 
acquired a habit of watching his symp- 
toms, and trying different remedies, to a 
degree we sometimes lamented. 

“ During the week preceding his last 
illness, I was alone with him, as he was 
pronounced sufficiently recovered to admit 
of his family fultilling engagements his 
illness had interrupted, No one at this 
period had the slightest conception of his 
real state; he appeared more languid, 
but less suffering, than he had done for 


some days. We were desired to urge 
him to go out in the carriage every day ; 
and he was so gentle and unresisting that 
he consented, contrary often to his own 
inclination, to take an airing most days. 
He gave up at this time going down to 
his library, and preferred sitting in the 
drawing-room with me; he sometimes 
required me to read to him, but more 
generally he read to himself. He did 
not like me to be long away from him, 
and though he talked little, he seemed 
pleased to have me with him. He was 
often very thoughtful, and it was evident 
he was contemplating the probability of 
his death. Many things I did not ob- 
serve so much at the time have since 
convinced me of this. The character of 
his conversation, when he did speak, was 
most affecting ; he talked of his own past 
life with so much humility and so much 
severity—seemed so little conscious of his 
great and good qualities, and so desirous 
that his children should profit by what 
he called his errors. His children were 
continually the objects of his thoughts at 
this time, as was manifest from his fre- 
quently speaking of them. 

« At other times he would speak of 
God with more reverence and awe than 
I have almost ever met with. His voice 
fell—his whole person seemed to bow 
down, as if conscious of a superior pre- 
sence—while in a subdued, solemn, deeply 
thoughtful manner, he slowly expressed 
himself. He ailowed me to read to him 
passages out of different authors, listening 
so meekly and so attentively to what I 
read, as at times almost to overpower me. 
He did not in many things agree with 
them; and he gave his reasons so calmly 
and so clearly, that I often could not 
answer him, though I did not always feel 
convinced by (1 was going to say) his ar- 
guments; but this would be too strong a 
term for the gentle, humble, inquiring 
character of these conversations, in which 
he seemed thinking aloud, and expressing 
the difficulties of an honest and deeply 
serious mind. I one day read to him the 
29th chapter of Job, which affected him 
to tears. Our Lord Jesus Christ was 
very frequently the subject of his thoughts; 
he seemed often perplexed, and unable to 
comprehend much of his history. He 
once said to me, ‘ It is a great mystery 
to me—I cannot understand it, At 
another time he told me that, during 
the many sleepless nights he passed, the 
contemplation of the character of Jesus 
Christ, and thoughts concerning the 
Gospel, with prayer to God, was his 
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chief occupation. He spoke of the de- 
light he had in dwelling upon his noble 
character. I have heard his voice falter 
as he repeated, ‘He went about doing 
good;’ but he added, «There is much 
connected with him I cannot understand.’ 
I cannot attempt to give his own words; 
but his difficulty lay in the account given 
of the manner in which Jesus becomes 
the Saviour of men.” 

“1 have already mentioned that he 
suffered much pain. One morning he 
told me that he had been praying to God 
to deliver him from his sufferings, and to 
permit him to die. I spoke of the solem- 
nity of death, and the awfulness of meet- 
ing God, and that I felt we ought first 
to seek of God to be prepared by him to 
meet him. He was silent a little, and 
thoughtful, and then answered, ‘I 
thought we might have such perfect con- 
fidence in God, that we might even ven- 
ture to make known to him all our suf- 
ferings and all our wants, and that he 
would not be offended; it was in this be- 
lief I asked him to put an end to my suf- 
ferings ;—with submission, however, I 
desire to ask it.” On another occasion I 
told him a friend had prayed for him ; he 
seemed pleased, and said, ‘the effectual 
fervent prayer of a righteous man avail- 
eth much.’ I must here just observe, 
that the full force of such quotations of 
the scripture by my father, will not be 
felt in a country where they are so com- 
mon, except I further add, that it was no 
habit of his; and whenever he used 
scripture language as the expression of 
his feelings, he did so with much thought 
and great solemnity of manner. 

“On Monday, May 22nd, he was 
finally taken ill, _ During Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and part of Thursday, our 
dear father knew those around him, and 
occasionally spoke to each of usin a way 
that proved he did: and even up to Sa- 
turday, the day he ceased to speak at all, 
there was a graciousness in his manner, 
when his medical friends approached his 
bedside, that affected me very much—he 
smiled so benignantly on them—did what 
they required of him so willingly, and 
once or twice expressed pleasure in seeing 
them, with such animation, and in a tone 
and manuer so unusual with him. There 
was in all this no anxiety about himself 
visible ; no eagerness for their help was 
expressed ; it was as his friends that he 
seemed glad to see them. It was some 
mitigation of our suffering during the 
succeeding days, that he appeared to be 
free from pain of any kind. Indeed, no 
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word escaped him by which we could 
have learnt that any thing was the mat- 
ter with him. 

« At the same time that he seemed’so 
unconcerned about his body, the activity 
of his mind was truly amazing. Though 
all his ideas were in confusion, he poured 
out his accurate expressions of deep 
thought upon the many subjects that had 
been the study of his life, with an en- 
ergy, and in a tone and manner, that re- 
minded us of former years, and was so 
peculiar to him when in health and vi- 
gour. He hada look of deep thought- 
fulness, spoke with a powerful voice, 
weighed his words, and sometimes stop- 
ped, not satisfied with a word he had 
used, and he did not go on until he found 
the one which pleased him. He watched 
us as we moved about him, but he con- 
tinued talking; and if he asked a ques- 
tion, he waited for an answer. At one 
time he suddenly stopped and said, ‘ What 
is the name of that man who writes upon 
derrees and upon election?’ None of us 
could satisfy him; and, after repeating 
his question, he paused some time, and 
then added with a smile, ‘He cannot 
frighten me now.’ 

“On Saturday a great change took 
place; he became very silent, and had 
the appearance of one listening ; the in- 
telligence of his countenance did not di- 
minish, it only changed its character; a 
look of peace and dignity was mingled 
with it, such as I never witnessed in that 
dear face before. Whenever a word 
from the Scriptures was repeated to him, 
he always manifested that he heard it ; 
and I especially observed that, at every 
mention of the name of Jesus Christ, if 
his eyes were closed, he always opened 
them, and looked at the person who had 
spoken. I said to him at one time, 
« Jesus Christ loves you ;’ he answered 
slowly, and pausing between each word, 
‘Jesus Christ—love—the same thing.’ 
He uttered these last words with a most 
sweet smile. After a long silence, he 
said, ‘I believe—.’ We said, in a voice 
of inquiry,—* In God?” He answered, 
—‘ In Jesus.’ He spoke but once more 
after this. Upon our inquiry how he 
felt, he said he was ‘ happy.’ 

‘‘ From that time to Wednesday morn- 
ing, at a quarter before six, when he 
breathed his last, we waited upon him 
and watched beside him, but he took no 
more notice of us, and, judging by his 
unruffled brow, his calm, though increas- 
ingly serious and solemn countenance, he 
willingly yielded up his spirit into the 
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hands of Him whom he had proved to 
be indeed a most faitLful Creator.’ 

« His remains were removed from his 
house in Langham Place, where he died, 
on the 30th of May, for interment at 
the parish Church of Hampstead, on the 
4th of June.”— Vol. 2, pp. 483-489. 

For those who have thus far followed 
us to the death-bed and the grave of 
Mackintosh, there seems little object 
in drawing up any formal summary of 
the virtues of his character. The most 
valuable of his published works is the 
fragment of English History in Lard- 
ner’s Cyclopedia. That which he 
himself most valued was his discourse 
on Ethical Philosophy. Summaries, 
exhibiting at long intervals what have 
been done in any particular branch of 
science, are convenient for relerence. 


Mackintosh was ambitious, and aimed 
at something more. The book is not 
unentertaining, but the claim made for 
it, as in any degree calculated to sus- 
tain Sir James’s reputation, is one to 
which we cannot assent. Mackintosh 
wanted subtlety of mind, and therefore 
was not a good metaphysician. Even 
as a logician, we think it would not be 
difficult to show that he now and then 
misapprehends the question with which 
he has to deal. But this is not the 
place for such discussion. We wish 
our last quotations from the volume to 
produce their natural effect upon the 
mind, and therefore forbear entering 
into any topics “which minister strife,” 
or require comment, or tempt into con- 
troversy. 


THE GRAVE OF TWO SISTERS. 


Oh, ever thus, the soonest fl 
The lovely from the earth— 
Too chill a clime, too bleak a sky 
For flowers of heavenly birth. 
And beautiful were ye, and pure 
As dreams of sainted nun, 
Twin fountains in a rocky cave, 


Unkissed by the sun. 


Sisters in more than name, ye grew 
A fond and lovely pair— 

And not a hope or dream had one, 
The other did not share. 

Nor are ye severed in the grave, 
Ye slumber side by side— 

One in your lives, one in your death— 
Oh, none can now divide ! 


Oh, woe that beauty! woe that truth 
None from the spoiler save— 

That virtue, loveliness and youth 
Must moulder in the grave ; 

That all we love, and all we cherish, 
Are withering day by day, 

And not a flower that will not perish, 
No star but wears away. 


Yes, bitter were our earthly doom, 
Were friends to meet no more, 
And did no ray of hope illume 
The darkness of death’s shore— 
Were there no pure and blissful home 
Beyond the starry sky, 
Where God himself shall wipe the tears 


For ever from each eye. 


J. Th. B. 
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MORE PLAIN WORDS BY A PLAIN THINKER.* 


Ir is now just a year since I ventured 
to address to my meee through 
the pages of this journal, a few obser- 
vations on the political aspect of the 
times. Iwas then much more anxious 
to say what I deemed, in my humble 
judgment, might be useful, than soli- 
citous to put down in my paper 
what might please. If I now again 
presume to lay my humble sentiments 
before the reflecting portion of the 
community, I write with the same 
objects and feelings as 1 did before. 
It is but natural that I should desire 
that what I write may commend itself 
to the judgment of my readers. But 
an old and perhaps not altogether a 
useless habit has given to me that stub- 
bornness of disposition that I would 
never entertain this desire, so as to 
accommodate my modes either of 
thought or expression, to what I might 
anticipate to be the fancies or the pre- 
judices of any class. I do not know 
but I may have need of all the stub- 
born honesty I possess when I take up 
my pen to offer advice to those who 
profess themselves anxious to arrest 
the progress of revolution, and to pre- 
serve the institutions of the country. 
I purpose to address a few words to 
the Conservative party in the state—if 
I say some things that are unpalatable, 
I entreat that I may not therefore be 
condemned—and if I offend any, by 
what may seem to be the rudeness of my 
statements, I only pray that no person 
wil] at once reject what is unpalatable, 
at least until he weighs my reason, 
and be sure that the blame of the of- 
fence is fairly imputable to me and 
not to himself. 

I am not one of those who think it 
either necessary or seemly in a writer 
to introduce his subject by a disserta- 
tion on himself. But these few words 
of preface may be excused. I intend, 
with God’s blessing, to speak my mind 
very plainly—and as I have remarked, 
that eccentric persons in society think 
that they sufficiently excuse their pe- 
culiarities when they tell the company 
that they possess them—just so it oc- 


curred to me, that it might take some- 
thing from the harshness of my obser- 
vations, if I promised that 1 would not 
be over anxious to soften them—at 
least I may gain this—that those, even 
among Conservatives who prefer the 
language of flattery to that of truth, 
may not give themselves the trouble of 
reading my pages. For this purpose, 
indeed, the title I have prefixed might 
be sufficient. Those who love the arti- 
ficial gloss of language that varnishes 
over what is disagreeable—those I say 
who love the refinements of rhetorical 
lying, will, I suspect, find but little to 
attract in one who promises them no 
better entertainment than plain words 
—and those who delight in those de- 
vious tortuosities of thought by which 
it is so pleasant to evade the truth that 
you can neither remove nor get over 
—will not much relish the lively 
bluntness of one who announces him- 
self as a plain thinker. 

All men are now earnestly looking 
forward to the approaching session of 
parliament, and the anxiety with which 
it is regarded is fully justified by the 
importance of the discussions which 
we may expect to take place. It is 
not easy to calculate how much may 
be done before that session shall ter- 
minate either in the way of consoli- 
dating the resources and strengthening 
and improving the institutions of the 
country, or of dissipating the one and 
destroying the other. I put the alter- 
native because I am not one of those 
who adopt the language of over con- 
fidence. It is plain that the powers 
of evil are mustering for the conflict— 
the spirit of revolution pressing into 
its service the dishonesty and the 
cowardice of public men is meditating 
an assault upon the constitution. I 
am very sure that there are available 
means for its defence. I am persuaded 
that if those who love the constitution 
of their ancestors, and are attached to 
order, will now lay aside all prejudice 
and all personal consideration—if they 
will forget themselves and think only 
of their country—if among Conserva- 





* See “ Dublin University Magazine” for February, 1835, Vol. V. p. 113. 
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tives, indolence is laid aside—if dis- 
union be forgotten—and if every man, 
giving up every private influence as 
an offering on his country’s altar, will 
set himself to act cordially and ener- 
getically against revolution in the sta- 
tion which may be assigned to hin— 
then I say, the cause of the constitution 
- has nothing to fear—but whether all 
this will be done—time, perhaps, only 
can tell. If this conduct could not 
check the progress of revolution, ad- 
vice to the Conservative party would 
be useless—if there were a certainty 
that this conduct would be pursued, it 
would be superfluous. 

As I shall not trouble myself with 
any endeavours after a methodical ar- 
rangement, but put down the reflec- 
tions that occur to me just in the order 
in which they present themselves to 
my mind, I may commence by ob- 
serving, that I have read with no little 
surprise the frequent and earnest sum- 
monses which have appeared in the 
columns of the leading Conservative 
journals of the empire, calling on 
the Conservative members of the 
senate to be in their places on the 
first day of the session. I say I have 
been surprised at the frequency and 
earnestness of these calls, because they 
seem to imply, on the part of those 
who make them, a strong opinion of 
the necessity of thus urging men to a 
point which I, who am a plain man, 
would conceive to be a duty to which 
every motive, human or divine, would 
stimulate them, and to neglect which 
would be not merely culpable negli- 
gence but villainy of the blackest dye 
—a base, a cowardly, and a detestable 
betrayal of a post which their country 
has assigned to them, and which alike, 
their country and their country’s God 
are looking to them to defend. In all 
the appeals that have been made upon 
this subject, I fully and heartily con- 
cur—and the strongest and most indig- 
nant language in which they have been 
couched was no more than was war- 
ranted by the bare possibility which 
the appeal contemplated. But I con- 
fess | would almost say with Cesar, 
on an occasion not very dissimilar, 
“Quem res tam atrox haud movisset 
eum frustra oratione flectes.” If there 
be a mun so lost to every sense of 
duty—so destitute of every feeling of 
regard for his country—as professing 
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Conservative principles to absent him- 
self from an occasion on which may be 
decided for ever his country’s fate, 
I can conceive no motive urged in 
language powerful enough to come 
home to a conscience so seared and a 
heart so callous. It only then re- 
mains that we should appeal to the 
baser principle of shame, and I do 
trust that every Conservative journal 
in the empire will follow the example 
which the Standard has promised to 
set—and hold up to public indignation 
the names of the delinquents. I could 
almost wish that these names could be 
marked with indelible infamy on the 
page of history—that when the next 
generation are feeling the effects of 
the revolution—our children, when 
they mourn over the fall of England 
among the nations, might turn to the 
black list, and their bitter execration 
be visited upon the memory of the 
hypocrites and cowards who betrayed 
her cause. 

This is not the language of exaggera- 
tion. It is upon the first day of the 
session that the fate of the constitution 
may be decided. We have u set of 
ministers wicked enough to attempt 
anything that may help them to retain 
their places at whatever risk of a con- 
vulsion; and I feel strongly inclined 
to suspect that they will, in the prepa- 
ration of the document called the 
King’s speech, attempt to insert some- 
thing violating the principles of our 
constitution. So much has been di- 
rectly stated in the Standard, a journal 
whose high and honorable distinction 
it is, that it has never made a state- 
ment for party purposes, the truth of 
which has not been confirmed by time. 
Now, I am sure that this journal has 
sufficient grounds for the statement it 
has put forward, that some dark plot 
is in preparation; and though I can 
have no means of even guessing at 
their intentions, except as I may calcu- 
late on the probable measures of des- 
yerate men, I should not be surprised 
if the plot should develop itself in 
some measure such as this—that, per- 
haps, on the very day on which the 
speech is to be delivered, they may, 
on any, Or On no pretence, propose to 
their sovereign some alteration or 
amendment which may involve decla- 
rations subversive of all the settled 
principles of the British constitution. 
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A tumultuary assemblage, suddenly 
convened by the agitating partners in 
the traffic which the present ministry 
carry on in the government, might 
demand an “organic change” in the 
House of Lords, and might furnish 
ministers with an excuse for demand- 
ing of the King to pledge himself to 
such a. measure to preserve tranquillity. 
Now, I will suppose all this to occur 
on the morning on which parliament is 
to assemble. I believe in my soul that 
there are men in the cabinet capable 
of forming such a plan, and of delud- 
ing their colleagues into a participation 
in it: but, contemplating the bare pos- 
sibility of this, I ask any sober man to 
reflect upon the consequences. If the 
King consents, the constitution is 
undone; but if he remains firm, and 
is left, within a few hours of the 
assembling of parliament, without ad- 
visers—without even the constitutional 
means of proroguing the parliament 
until the next day—where, I ask, could 
be our safety from revolution, except 
in the presence, in the House of Com- 
mons, of a majority of loyal men ? 

All this certainly is very terrible to 
think on, and it is hard, in the midst 
of tranquillity,.to realize to the mind 
the possibility of such a fearful crisis 
being at hand; but surely the bare 
thought of the King being placed in 
such a situation is enough to determine 
every loyal man to be present upon 
that day, to meet whatever attempt 
may be made to coerce the royal con- 
science. This is a subject, however, 
upon which it is useless to dwell, as 
when these observations meet the 
reader’s eye, a few days must deter- 
mine the result. God grant that all 
my speculations may prove utterly 
unfounded ! 

But suppose that ministers have 
either too much lingering conscience, 
or too little courage, to force on the 
crisis of the monarchy, which all their 
policy has been gradually inducing, 
and that the two great parties in the 
House of Commons are left to carry 
on the old system of constitutional 
warfare, then it is plain that the duty 
of constant attendance in their places 
in parliament, will be the imperative 
duty of the Conservative members. I 
would think it needless to advert to a 
duty so plain, were it not for the 
vehement exhortations I have already 
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alluded to—exhortations which I must 
suppose to: be written by men who do 
not thus write without reason, and who 
certainly have much better means than 
I could have of seeing into all the 
intrigues of parties. To me who 
stand at a distance from all the move- 
ments of political diplomacy—but, be 
it remembered, that for this very 
reason I contemplate the external 
movements of public men just as they 
are regarded by the great mass of 
those whose affairs they are supposed 
to manage, and to whose judgment 
they must look—I say that to me, 
viewing matters from a distance, and 
as one of the crowd, there appears but 
one reasonable hypothesis to account 
for the earnestness with which the 
Conservatives have been summoned 
to an early anda punctual attendance. 
It may be that ministers are endea- 
vouring to buy off our forces—that 
they are tampering with their alle- 
giance to principle; patronage may 
have been offered as the price of 
absence, and bribes may neutralize the 
votes of those who dare not openly 
change sides. When I think on the 
immense sums of money which have 
been squandered by the Whig party 
on the municipal elections to secure a 
majority in some paltry town council, 
I can readily conceive that they would 
not be very niggardly in an expendi- 
ture to leave their opponents in a 
minority in the great council of the 
nation. I certainly confess, that if 
Conservative members absent them- 
selves from the sittings, I for one will 
more than suspect that it is by virtue 
of a secret compact with ministers that 
they so stay away. Every absentee 
must expose himself to the suspicion 
of receiving the wages of corruption. 
The ministers have sense enough to 
see that a vote lost to their opponents 
is a vote gained to themselves; and 
they have learned from the tactics of 
military treachery, that to bribe the 
soldiers of the enemy to abandon their 
post, is, perhaps, more serviceable than 
to purchase them to desert. 

Now, here I will pause for a moment. 
I am sure that the suspicion I have 
thus stated, appears very disparaging 
to the virtue of public men. There 
are many who would scorn the very 
idea of being bribed to desert their 
duty, whose attendance last session 
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was not as particular as it should be : 
let me ask, even if they are not bribed, 
still what are we to think of those 
who stay away? I see no difference 
between the man who accepts a bribe 
to be absent from his place, and the 
man who permits negligence, or indo- 
lence, or any other motive to keep him 
from his post, except this, that the 
wickedness of the latter is gratuitous. 
How far this extenuates his guilt I 
leave it to others to decide; but for 
my own part, if I were entrusted with 
the discharge of a solemn duty, and if 
it was my intention to neglect it, I 
would, I say seriously, endeavour to be 
paid for my crime. By the acceptance 
of a bribe [ would add nothing to the 
injury to my country, and but little to 
my own degradation, and I would at 
least have whatever poor consolation 
gold can give for the terrible con- 
science of violated obligations. 

But other motives of interest besides 
those which directly take the shape of 
bribery from the enemies of our cause 
may operate equally injuriously, What 
if the lawyer absents himself from par- 
liament to gather gold in the courts? 
Last session, at the very time when his 
presence was most needed, I knew of 
a Conservative member—one enjoying 
the very highest parliamentary dignity 
which belongs to the Irish representa- 
tion—who left his place in parliament, 
and, unmindful of the sacredness of his 
trust—forgetful of the sacred interests 
that were in jeopardy—occupied him- 
self in the lucre of his professional en- 
gagements. I know well that this 
same individual would have rejected 
with disdain all that a minister has it 
in his power to bestow, if it had been 
offered as the price of that very thing 
which he did gratuitously. But still I 
would have him to consider if the 
service to the cause of revolution be 
not the same whether it is paid for or 
gratuitously rendered ; lest others may 
begin to reflect whether it be not a di- 
rect sacrifice of duty to interest—and 
this is all the criminality that attaches 
to a bribe—whenever a man abandons 
his post, from any motive of pecuniary 
emolument—no matter whether the 
consideration that so influences him 
comes in the shape of a remittance 
from the Treasury, or in the less re- 
volting disguise of an endorsement on 
his brief. 
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I have been thus urgent on these 
points, because it is evident to the 
dullest that without the attendance of 
our members nothing can be accom- 
plished by all the talent, and all the 
prudence, and all the honesty, that ever 
were concentrated in the leaders of a 

arty. It will be in vain that these 
eaders—or rather I should use the sin- 
gular, for it is evident that I point to 
Sir Robert Peel—it will be in vain 
that he sacrifices to the cause of the 
— health and peace and the com- 
orts of retirement—it will be in vain 
that he devotes his days and nights to 
thought and anxiety—it will be in 
vain, too, that the lower orders of 
electors have so nobly rallied round 
the constitution, have dared the intimi- 
dation and despised the threats of re- 
volution, and in the exercise of a proud 
and noble honesty, have defied the 
terrors of proscription, and recorded 
their suffrages for their country—auall 
this noble self-devotion—all this pa- 
triotism, whether in the great or in the 
humble, will be in vain if those who 
have been intrusted with the weapons of 
the constitutional armoury now ground 
their arms or slumber on their posts. 
Let the man who permits the call of 
interest or the seductions of pleasure to 
withdraw him from a single division 
be marked as one who is sacrificing— 
perhaps to some pultry enticement of 
a fashionable amusement—perhaps of 
some gewgaw, fit only for a girl or a 
fop, the cause that is consecrated by 
the heroic exertions of the honesty and 
the manliness of Britain. Our mem- 
bers have sterner duties than the frip- 
peries of Almacks’ or the dissipations 
of Crockford’s; and if they will not 
discharge these duties, let them at 
once retire, to dance away their lives 
in the ball-room, or lounge in the 
saloon—the gambling-table will give 
them amusement for the night. We 
will get others to fill their places in 
St. Stephen’s. But the time is come 
when men must make their selection 
between being legislators or men either 
of fashion or of pleasure. 

But with respect to the conduct of 
Conservative members when they are 
present in the house, much judgment 
and much honesty will be required of 
them. I use the word honesty in a 
large sense—to designate that devotion 
to principle which will prevent them 
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from gratifying any personal feeling, or 
indulging any favourite predilection at 
the expense of probable injury to the 
cause in which they are engaged. I 
do not count that man honest who will 
damage the cause with which he is as- 
sociated by giving way to ill temper, 
or indeed by yielding to any ill-advised 
impulse of his mind. Every action of 
a public man is dishonest which is not 
influenced by a desire to do good. I 
know men pretending, and perhaps be- 
lieving themselves to be the most 
devoted of politicians, with whom the 
ruling passion is a desire for notoriety, 
and who are ready to embark in any 
enterprize that may promise them this 
without waiting to reflect on the effect 
which their conduct may ultimately 
have upon the interests of the public. 
I have always regarded such men both 
as mischievous and dishonest. If it be 
dishonest to sacrifice to self-gratifica- 
tion the interests of the cause of truth, 
Ido not think that it alters the cha- 
racter of such a course that the sacri- 
fice is made to the most contemptible 
of passions. So [ might go over many 
other feelings of the mind which men 
often gratify illegitimately, and then 
call their conduct principle. How often 
is ill temper disguised as zeal; and an 
officious and intermeddling forward- 
ness, by which notoriety is purchased 
for those who deserve nothing but ob- 
scurity, appreciated as self-devotion. 
But I say that no action is entitled to 
the name of honest that does not spring 
from a careful as well as a sincere de- 
sire to benefit the cause of truth. 
Conservative members would do well 
carefully to study the temper that is 
now abroad among men’s minds. It is 
a temper friendly to the cause of good 
government. I am not one of those 
who regard the will of the multitude 
as the rule of right; nor would I join 
in that base and degrading idolatry 
that prostrates all political honesty and 
all personal independence before the 
dim phantom of the - of the age. I 
trust I have learned that there-is a 
principle—and there is but one—that 
will enable a man to take his stand 
on what he believes to be right, and 
refuse to “follow a multitude to do 
evil.” But statesmen must take into 
consideration even the prejudices and 
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the follies of those whom they are to 
govern. And I apprehend that when 
we come to the practical business of 
legislation we must refer to the pre- 
vailing temper and disposition of those 
with whom we have to deal, at 
least as much as to those principles of 
= science which we may have 
earned from books, or derived from 
solitary reflection. It is singular that 
the most philosophic of statesmen was 
the one who expressed the greatest 
abhorrence of what he termed abstract 
politics ;* and if by abstract politics 
be meant a science in which we can 
lay down our axioms and settle our 
theories as they do in the mathematics, I 
can conceive nothing more mischievous 
or absurd. The art of governing men 
is a practical business, and its object is 
the well-being of the community. The 
man is an ignorant visionary who ima~- 
gines that he has nothing to do but to 
trace out general principles into their 
rational results, and he is a self-sufficient 
bigot who will refuse to modify his 
calculations by the spirit and temper 
which he finds general in his time. 
There is no danger whatever of thus 
falling into that system of falsely called 
expediency, which is the system of 
doing wrong as often as it is con- 
venient. If men but allow the same 
common sense which they apply to 
their own private concerns to regulate 
their political conduct, there is no 
difficulty whatever in ascertaining the 
limits of principle. What is positively 
wrong no honest man will do in political 
any more than in private concerns. He 
will not be a party to what he believes 
to be injustice or spoliation, because 
this is to make himself a tyrant or a 
thief. But to adopt any general set 
of political dogmas to which we must 
adhere, no matter under what circum- 
stances or with what results, is another 
and a very different thing. 

We would commend the merchant 
who would refuse to share in the gains 
of a fraudulent transaction, and tell us 
that he did so upon principle; but we 
would suspect the same man of insanity 
if we found him steadily persevering 
in ruling his ledger in any particular 
manuer, or in regularly laying in the 
same quantity of any particular com- 
modity without any reference to its 
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consumption, and then dignifying his 
childishness with the name of principle. 

I have said that there is a temper 
abroad in the present day which is 
favourable to the cause of good go- 
vernment ; and if this temper of the 
public mind be rightly studied and 
improved, our country will, without 
doubt, be preserved from revolution, 
and the blessings of a settled order be 
transmitted to our children. In the 
country there are abundant elements 
of Conservative strength—but it must 
not be disguised that these elements 
are not of that uniform character that 
would record their amalgamation as a 
thing of course ; and indeed unless the 
principle upou which the union is to be 
effected, be clearly seen and promptly 
acted upon, there will be but little 
hope of rendering available the means 
of defence which now are in the hands 
of the friends of the constitution. 

It must not be forgotten that the 
reform bill has effeeted a great and 
important change in the practical 
working of our constitution—that it has 
thrown power into different hands, 
and altered in fact the whole ma- 
chinery of government. Nor must it 
be lost sight of, that this change was 
carried by an enthusiasm amounting 
almost to madness on the part of the 
people of England—that it was so 
earried in opposition to all the power 
of aristocratic influence at a time when 
the popular principle had far less con- 
trol than it has now. To the spirit 
of this change, duty no less than ne- 
cessity compels every good subject to 
accommodate his views. It is inter- 
woven with the constitution, and 
claims our respect. Whether the old 
or the new system be preferable, it is 
now useless to inquire, and perhaps 
time only can determine. But this I 
am bold to say, that as good citizens— 
if the first attribute of a good citizen 
be to respect the law—we owe our 
allegiance to the new. And this I am 
the more anxious to urge, because 
some misconception as to the state of 
public feeling may be caused by the 
use of the word reaction, without due 
reflection as to what this reaction 
really is. 

Whatever be the meaning of the 
word “ reaction,” it is in its reality that 
the whole hope of Britain’s conserva- 
tion is centred—for surely every man 
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must feel that the same power which 
carried the reform bill is able to effect 
any other object. And unquestion- 
ay at the period of its enactment the 
energies of the people seemed all 
engaged in the cause of revolution. 
But since this period a great change 
has passed upon the feelings and incli- 
nations of the public. I use this lan- 
guage advisedly, because I believe 
that in public opinion there has been 
little, if any alteration. The attach- 
ment of the people to the reform bill 
is unshaken. It is idle to suppose that 
they are anxious for the resuscitation 
of the aristocratic influence which that 
bill destroyed—if it were possible that 
the fate of the measure still depended 
upon the suffrages of the people of 
England, there would now be an over- 
whelming majority in its favour. 
Whatever, then, reaction means, it 
meaus something very different from any 
desire on the part of those who are the 
objects of its influence to return to the 
exploded system of close boroughs and 
aristocratic nomination. 

But I say, while public opinion is 
unchanged, a great aud a most whole- 
some alteration has taken place in 
public feeling. The great danger of 
the reform bill was—not the abstract 
danger of giving too much power to 
the democracy—but the perilous im- 
pulse which its enactment gave to the 
public mind—an impulse to change and 
to insubordination. ‘There is no prin- 
ciple more certain in the laws which re- 
gulate the operations of nature than this 
—that when the desires, either of an 
individual or of a’community, are, if I 
may so speak, excited into passions— 
they change their character and hurry 
him into actions which his opinions 
would never justify. In our minds, as 
our bodies, the impulse which bears 
us to a certain point, is almost sure to 
carry us beyond it—and when any 
motive gives our feelings a particular 
direction, that direction does not 
always or even generally cease with 
the presence of the motive that origi- 
nated it. Here was the evil, or I 
should rather say the peril of the 
reform bill. The desire to popularize 
the representation was a strong, and | 
will say a legitimate, motive with the 
people of England—but unhappily that 
motive, partly incidentally, and partly 
of necessity, gave to the public feeling 
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a most unsafe direction, It may have 
been the reasun of the nation that de- 
sired reform, but the instincts which 
this reason seemed to sanction went fur 
beyond its authority. The restless 
desire of innovation—the dissatisfaction 
with every thing existing—the impa- 
tience of control—the opposition to the 
authorities of the constitution which 
the agitation of the reform engen- 
dered—became the unreasoning, and 
appeared likely to become the habitual 
impulses of the national mind. And 
in this and not in the provisions of the 
bill—in the movement of perilous 
propensities in the disposition of the 
people, and not in the mere transfer of 
the right of choosing legislators from 
the lords of Gatton and Old Sarum, 
to the inhabitants of Manchester and 
Birmingham, lay the real dangers which 
threatened us with revolution. 

But this unhappy direction of the 
public mind, although the result was 
m no sense a necessary part of the 
desire for reform. The impulse long 
survived the motive which originated 
it—and under the falsely assumed au- 
thority aud specious sanction of that 
motive it bore us far on the path of 
revolution. Then it was that revolu- 
tion appeared, if I may so speak, as the 
representative of refurm, and claimed 
the decision of the public on that mea- 
sure as a judgment in its own favour. 
Every one whose opinions were averse 
to any innovation, however extravagant, 
was by a convenient process designated 
an anti-reformer. The hair-brained in- 
ventor of every monstrous theory of 
change imagined that he had nothing 
to do but straightway to allege that 
the germs of his plans were to be 
found in the reform bill, and impose 
the monstrous abortion of his own 
folly, on the public, under the sanction 
of so venerable a parentage. The 
provisions of the reform bill were mul- 
tiplied as miraculously as the wood of 
the true cross. It was found to con- 
tain more projects of reckless ehange 
than could have been even enumerated 
in its entire compass. But the delu- 
sion told, and for a very simple reason. 
A passion for innovation had unhappily 
been generated in the desire for re- 
form. Those who will study the his- 
tory of religious bigotry—indeed those 
who watch the process of their own 
minds—need not be told how easy it is 
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for human nature to mistake the spuri- 
ous offspring of any motive for the 
motive itself, 

This was the delusion that seized on 
the public mind. Men were every 
day called on as reformers to support 
measures which had as much to do 
with the reform bill as with the ballad 
of Chevy Chase. But an unhappy 
and most absurd confusion arose—the 
prejudices and the nonsense of party 
consistency aided the imposition. Men 
feared to be looked on as having 
changed sides unless they responded 
to the eall—and these who had sup- 
ported the act to amend the represen- 
tation of the people were treated, ay, 
and felt, as if in guining the name of 
reformers, they had registered a new 
baptismal vow, and incurred the wild 
obligation to join in every scheme 
which its inventors chose to designate 
by the high-sounding title of retorm. 

Now, it is just in the subsiding of 
this delusion that the reaction consists. 
As might have been expected in a 
people of staid, and sober, and busi- 
ness-like habits, the desire for change 
is settling down into the more rational 
wish of “being well and quietly go- 
verned.” The country is tired of ex- 
citement — men of all classes are 
anxious to attend to their own private 
eoncerns, and to feel that while so 
occupied they may be sure of the pro- 
tection of the law ; they do not desire 
to see all the institutions of their 
country driven from their moorings ; 
the national mind wishes for quiet— 
every day it is wishing for it more. 
The reaction, we repeat, consists in this 
There is no repentance for the Reform 
Bill; that measure was the solemn 
verdict of the nation on the subject of 
aristocratic influence, and there is no 
desire to disturb it. But men are 
learning to distinguish between a sober 
attachment to the principles of past 
reform, and a restless passion for the 
wiliness of speculative innovation, 

I am persuaded that, to any person 
who reflects on what he sees every day 
passing before him, it will be apparent 
that | have rightly stated, in its broad 
and general features, the disposition of 
the public mind to be now a tendeney 
to rest—an anxiety to get rid of that 
unfortunate system of agitation by 
which the national mind has been so 
uncomfortably disturbed, and the na 
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tional energies so uselessly expended. 
This I take to be the general and per- 
vading spirit of the Conservative reac- 
tion, modified, no doubt, in its mani- 
festations by the many different causes 
which make different minds weary and 
sick of the revolutionary tendency. 
One man may be influenced most by 
his attachment to the monarchy, ano- 
ther by his respect for the House of 
Peers; another man may be alarmed 
for the security of property—not a 
few are, no doubt, disgusted by the 
unprincipled alliance by which minis- 
ters hold their places; while many are 
stirred up by a love for the religion 
which is assailed ; but the general and 
prevailing tone of society will be 
found, on an attentive examination of 
all these manifestations, to be an 
anxiety to be at rest, and to enjoy 
those blessings which a bountiful Pro- 
vidence, and under him our free con- 
stitution, have so abundantly strewn in 
our path. 

This is, in the highest sense of the 
word, a Conservative feeling, and it is 
to this feeling, in its widest latitude, 
that the policy of Conservatives should 
appeal. The time is come when there 
should be a rallying point formed for 
all who are anxious, from whatever 
motive, to arrest the progress of inno- 
vation. All who will oppose organic 
change should now be  acknow- 
ledged as friends. All who think that 
the movement has gone far enough, 
and that it is now time to stop re- 
modelling the machinery of the social 
state, and to think rather of practically 
working it. The Conservative party 
should endeavour so to shape their 
policy as to bring its general bearing 
to almost an unity of object—that of 
defending the constitution from injury. 
This is, indeed, to include every object 
which should be dear to Britons; and 
yet, in the simplicity of this object, 
they will find themselves joined by 
many on whom they little reckon as 
friends. I have, I confess, been much 
pleased by the perusal of three letters 
from a“ Conservative Whig,” addressed 
to Sir Robert Peel and Lord Mel- 
bourne, proposing a junction of parties, 
not because I think they advance 
any thing new or striking, or indeed 
suggest any feasible plan, but because 
I have reason to believe that the 
writer is one whose sentiments have 
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been hitherto withthe extreme radical 
party, who yet is weary of the move- 
ment, and who would fain see it 
checked. It is only as indicating the 
presence of this feeling that I regard 
these letters as important, and in this 
point of view they are so. 

I think that these letters may be 
very useful to be generally read, 
although I cannot see that the writer 
has any clear or definite notions of 
what he is writing about. He pro- 
poses that Sir Robert Peel and Lord 
Melbourne should unite in a cabinet 
on moderate Conservative principles. 
I do not see how they ever could. 
Lord Melbourne is pledged to the 
confiscation of church property—and 
this is a sacrifice to revolutionary 
rapacity that is utterly opposed to all 
Conservative principles. Indeed the 
coalition is, in every sense of the 
word, impracticable ; besides, it is of 
no use ; it is only by a consolidation 
of all the elements of Conservative 
strength that the country can be 
saved, and that consolidation can only 
take place under the guidance of Sir 
Robert Peel. 

I will not wander from my province 
to allude further to the letters of a 
“ Conservative Whig”—letters which 
tell a great deal of plain and whole- 
sume truth, but which leave all this 
truth without any application, and 
which, with much show of importance, 
start speculations that suggest no feasi- 
ble plan. They are valuable, highly 
valuable, as eloquently and powerfully 
proving the necessity of a government 
that will check the progress of revolu- 
tion. All that is said on this subject 
I admire for its justness and its power 
—I will say, too, that this government 
should adopt a line of policy that will 
enable it to draw around it all the 
Conservative feeling of the country; 
but this never could be done by a 
coalition such as the writer proposes, 
and it can be done without it. 

It will be perceived that the task of 
concentrating and uniting the elements 
of Conservative strength, is one that 
will present exceeding difficulties to 
the man who is to act as leader. He 
must—I say it emphatically—be pro- 
vided with consummate prudence, with 
great skill, with a ready judgment, 
and an imperturbable temper ; but he 
must also be possessed of a steady 
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principle and a determination in the 
rectitude of his own intentions. Cau- 
tion, without high and clear principle, 
is a very dangerous quality ; principle, 
without some degree of caution, is not 
always safe: the union of both will 
be requisite in the Conservative leader 
of these times—he will stand in a 
position in which he will never meet 
the difficulties that will arise without 
the exercise of a careful and a pains- 
taking discretion; but, even in the 
apprehension of these difficulties, he 
will fall into errors unless his discre- 
tion be governed by an undeviating 
and unswerving attachment to right. 
There is but one man in the empire 
fitted for the post, and on his integrity 
and judgment depend, under Provi- 
dence, the destinies of this country. 
It must be a shortsighted policy, 
indeed, that will not see the difficul- 
ties and embarrassments that attend on 
his position. His duty is to avail 
himself of every Conservative ten- 
dency in the country—to do other- 
wise is criminally to throw away some 
of the means of defence, at u time 
when all are needed. Need I say 
how difficult this duty—how many 
discordant elements must be moulded 
together—how many prejudices must 
be conciliated—how many differences 
must be reconciled—how much vio- 
lence, even in right principles, must be 
restrained! In the execution of this 
task he will have need of all the wis- 
dom and firmness that ever human 
intellect commanded, It is only to 
be hoped that men of his own party 
will not add to his difficulties or em- 
barrass his plans by any indiscreet or 
captious exhibitions of ill temper. 

I would here lay down two plain 
and simple propositions, which may, 
perhaps, commend themselves to the 
judgment of the thinking, but the 
truth of which involves a plain and 
direct duty. It is only by a consoli- 
dation of all the Conservative forces 
of the empire that the country can be 
saved from revolution, and this consoli- 
dation can only take place under the 
guidance of Sir Robert Peel. Every 
thing, therefore, which tends to with 
draw from him the confidence of any 
of those who are opposed to the pro- 
gress of the movement, is a weakening 
by so much of our strength. 

I am persuaded that these are views 
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and sentiments in which the great mass 
of the Conservatives of the empire will 
acquiesce, and upon which they will be 
ready to act. If acting on them in- 
volves—which I do not see that it need 
—the sacrifice of any private jealousies, 
the sacrifice will be made. I believe 
that no one doubts either the ability 
or the integrity of the distinguished 
statesman on whom Providence now 
seems to have rested the preservation 
of this his long favoured country; and 
I do not think that the time is far dis- 
tant when we will see him in the place 
to which the fond desires of all the 
respectability and wealth of the nation 
are elevating him. But in connexion 
with what I say, I am anxious to allude 
to a subject upon which it may not be 
amiss to say a few plain ,words—I 
mean a jealousy which is supposed to 
exist on the part of some portion of the 
aristocratic party towards Sir Robert 
Peel. I never could have dreamed of 
a jealousy so insane if it had not been 
broadly stated in the Times—the jour- 
nal of the middle classes of Britain— 
that such a jealousy was felt, and if 
the accusation had not been resented 
in another journal which is supposed 
to speak the sentiments of the aristo- 
crats and exclusives with an asperit 
that seemed to imply that it is deserved. 
The Times, in an article of very strong, 
but I do not think unwarrantable lan- 
guage, thus expresses itself :— 


«It is a matter of notoriety that Sir 
Robert Peel has never been very cor- 
dially supported by some of the more 
lordly aristocrats of England, because he 
is a mere novus homo—because he has 
sprung more directly from the people 
than themselves—as immediately, for in- 
stance, as the greater number of their 
ancestors did in the last or the preceding 
century; and that the sting which vexes 
them is the more severe by reason of the 
Right Hon. Baronet’s possessing in an 
eminent degree the great feature of that 
rival aristocracy of which the thing called 
‘birth’ is naturally, but meanly and ab- 
surdly, jealous, viz. the aristocracy of 
wealth. If Sir R. Peel was a poor man, 
as was Mr. Fox, who, besides being very 
poor, was within one generation of posi- 
tive plebeianism, he too might escape the 
jealousy of high-born, but low-minded 
fools, and have nothing to complain of in 
the shape of cold, sullen, or titful service, 
from those whose battle he was bravely 
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fighting. But Sir R. Peel is not less 
by fortune than by character among the 
most independent men in England. He 
ean be no more bribed than trampled on. 
He cannot be flattered into a separation 
of himself from the body of the people of 
England. He has declared that he will 
not wear a coronet—that he will not 
suffer to be effaced from his brow the 
manly record, that he has been the artizan 
of his own political station—and that the 
sole external facility to his ascent has 
been provided for by the sagacity and 
probity of a parent.” 


Now, I confess that I am very scep- 
tical as to the existence of any such 
feeling on the part of any portion of 
the Conservative aristocracy; for “ it 
is matter of notoriety” that those who 
maintain Conservative opinions are 
much less disposed to the haughtiness 
ef rank than are the Whig lords and 
lordlings. [ am a man of the middling 
class; but it has been sometimes my 
lot to come in contact with peers; and 
this I am sure of, that while in liberal 
noblemen I have met in the ordinary 
intercourse of life a haughtiness, or 
rather I should say an insolence, of 
demeanour, which no freeman should 
brook, and which I have never failed 
in my humble way to resent, I have 
never found those who were distin- 
guished by their adherence to Con- 
servative principles to be disposed to 
make much of themselves or of their 
rank. I would have any man to con- 
trast the demeanour of any Conserva- 
tive nobleman with that of the Whig 
aristocrat who pulled down a village 
because it offended his eye, and re- 
vived an antiquated and most oppres- 
sive action against a journalist for 
telling that he did so. I say, the over- 
bearing insolence of the Whig peers is 
a matter of notoriety. Still less is 
jealousy of talent the characteristic of 
Conservatives. Look to the cabinets 
of the last forty years, and cast your 
eye down the list of ministers, and it 
will be easy to see where is the predi- 
lection for lordlings, and the worship of 
“the thing called birth.” I appeal 
with confidence to the observation of 
every one who has seen much of public 
or political life, if among those who 
are the most steady in maintaining the 
just privileges of their order there be 
not a total absence of that exclusive- 
ness that scorns merit Lecause it is not 


dignified with rank. I will say, on the 
part of the Conservative aristocracy, 
that they leave this foolish and un- 
worthy pride to the liberals, who, in 
every grade of life, pay off their own 
contempt for authority in the gross by a 
plentiful exercise of whatever show of 
it falls to themselves. 

But, if there be fools among the 
Tory aristocracy—if we must still use 
the old party names—if, 1 say, there 
be fools so ignorant of the nature of 
all true dignity—so contemptible and 
paltry in their minds, as to barbour for 
one moment the feeling so justly de- 
nounced in the Zimes—I feel satisfied 
that I will give no offence to the aris- 
toeracy when I tell these little lord- 
lings plain truths. They utterly mistake 
the spirit of their own body, and far 
more of the nation. We will not tole- 
rate or forgive their despicable little- 
ness. Let them go to Almack’s, and 
we will permit them there to despise 
the middling classes until they sink 
oppressed by the scent of the perfumes 
that they carry with them; but the 
political stage is not the place for the 
exhibition of their fantastic fopperies. 
We want there aristocrats like those 
of the olden time—we want the ba- 
rons of Runnymede—we want rank 
associated with manly dignity and 
stern virtue. We care not for the 
degenerate frivolities of fashionable 
idiots, who imagine that the supremacy 
of rank consists in assimilating them- 
selves to apes. Thank God, we have 
still a noble aristocracy in England— 
au aristocracy that knows that dignity 
is something very different from inso- 
lent exclusiveness—an aristocracy that 
respects itself too much to despise 
the people—an aristocracy whose very 
pride is virtue, that would not stoop to 
the littleness of valuing the appendages 
of its greatness; and with this aristo- 
eracy the middle classes are identified 
in interest, and will soon be again in 
feeling. 

In interest they are completely. Let 
no one imagine that the great are those 
who are chiefly interested in arresting 
the progress of revolution. Indeed 
they are not. If a social convulsion 
comes, they may secure, from the 
wreck of their fortunes, what will bear 
them to other countries; but the out- 
break of democratic fury that will take 
from them privileges may take from us 
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our all. We know too well the un- 
sparing character of revolution—the 

read omnipresence of that popular 
tyranny which, unlike every uther spe- 
cies of oppression, reigns with equal 
despotism in the palace and the hovel, 
like the grim death that does not spare 
the great or overlook the small. 

“ Pallida mors equo pulsat pede 

regum turres et pauperom tabernas,"” 

It is the middle classes that must 
arrest the breaking up of our social 
system. The constitution is ours, and 
we will defend it. Privilege and sta- 
tion were created for our good; and 
in the conflict with wild democracy 
they will be supported by every one 
who has anything to lose. And when 
I speak thus, I do not mean those who 
have wealth and greatness that may be 
wrested from them, No! EVERY MAN 
WHO HAS A HOME HAS MUCH TO LOSE— 
every man who has friends—every man 
who has ever felt his heart to warm in 
the sunshine of the charities of social 
or domestic life. 1 am one of the 
middle classes. I have no horaded 
wealth that popular rapacity can take 
from me; no elevated station from 
which popular envy may dash me 
down: but still, when I retire to my 
humble home—a home where I have 
nothing that affluence bestows, but 
where, by the blessing of the Giver of 
all good, 1 have been enabled by the 
exercise of au honest industry to ga- 
ther round me those comforts to which 
wealth could add no real eneraret. 
but from which splendour might de- 
tract something—1 feel that I have 
as much to lose by revolution as the 
proudest and the richest aristocrat in 
the land. 

And many others feel as I do; and 
I will not harbour for a moment the 
thought that the aristocracy which we 
respect will adopt any line that would 
separate themselves from us. I have 
no patience with the silliness of those 
who entertain a jealousy of our leader, 
But, if there be such a feeling, let, 
then, the truth be plainly told : it is in 
him that the great mass of the middle 
classes confide: we confide in him 
as one whose principles would lead 
him to protect us equally from the en- 
croachment of aristocratic aggression 
and of popular fury. What would be 
the position of the aristocracy if they 
were to separate themselves from us ¢ 
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What is the worst calumny that the 
apostles of sedition have dared to 
breathe against them but that they 
have done so? But these men will find 
themselves mistaken. The peers and 
the middling classes have but one 
cause, as they have but one interest; 
and we will stand side by side in the 
battle of the constitution. 

This battle, be it remembered, is the 
conflict of opinion; and let none mis- 
take the weapons with which it must 
be fought. The people have gained 
power, whether it be for evil or for 
good; but it is madness to deplore the 
change which we cannot recall. Con- 
servatism must throw itself on the 
people—on their love for religion—on 
their attachment to the constitution— 
on their respect for monarchy—on their 
love of order. To these principles an 
appeal will not be made in vain; but 
let the Conservatives—the Conserva- 
tive aristocracy—persevere as they are 
doing in identifying themselves with 
the people. Here lies their strength. 
They must guide public opinion, and 
guide it not in clubs or coteries. These 
have done our cause too much mischief 
already. All semblance of exclusive- 
ness is bad; and if the middling classes 
be neglected, all that aristocrats can now 
effect in their secret coteries will avail 
as little to avert the desolating hurri- 
cane of revolution as the exertions of 
Lapland wizards, when they gravely 
seat themselves to smoke in their magic 
circle, and think by their impotent puf- 
fings to avert the coming of the storm. 

I have spoken my sentiments with 
all plainness and fearlessness. I am 
anxious that what I have written should 
commend itself to the judgment of my 
countrymen. They are, I repeat, the 
sentiments of one standing among the 
crowd, and watching the movements 
on the political stage, without any 
knowledge of what may be passing 
behind the scenes. How far this may 
add to the correctness of my views [ 
do not know; but I apprehend it will 
not make them the less honest; and a 
spectator circumstanced as I am, how- 
ever inconvenient in other respects 
his position may be, has this advan- 
tage, that he sees all that he observes 
in the same point of view in which 


it is beheld by the great mass of the 


people. 
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NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


It may, perhaps, be well to state that though the Editorial We is not em- 
ployed in the preceding article, this does not proceed from any unwillingness 
to adopt, in its fullest extent, whatever responsibility may attach to the views 
of a Plain Thinker. The use of the first person singular in these remarks pro- 
ceeds purely from its accidental suitableness to the style in which the writer has 
chosen to convey them. 

With regard to the letters of a Conservative Whig, we are anxious to say a 
few words. A fourth has been published within these few days, addressed to 
Lord Melbourne, on the administration of Earl Mulgrave. This letter is one 
of the most powerful and eloquent impeachments of an imbecile and corrupt 
government that has ever appeared in any form or shape. The indignant 
exposure of O’Connell’s treasonable address to the Reformers of Ireland is 
equal to anything we ever remember to have read. The letter is plainly not 
that of a partizan, but of one deeply imbued with the general principles of the 
British constitution, and of one possessing a strong, an honest, aud an inde- 
pendent mind. 

The fourth letter is prefaced by a note, in which it is complained that “the 
daily and periodical press in the interest of each side has observed, as if by 
compact, a profound silence with respect to the publication.” We can assure 
the writer that we have been no parties to any compact; and, with all possible 
respect for the ability and candour he has evinced, we will assign to him a very 
obvious reason for our participating in the general silence. The letters 
were written with a certain object. Now, as respects that object, they are 
utterly valueless. ‘They tend in no one way to bring about a union between 
parties; and in the very propositions they assume erroneous principles as the 
basis of the actions of public men. An honest man will support the govern- 
ment when it acts right, without reference to the men of whom it is composed. 
Let Lord Melbourne act on the general principles of the Conservative Whig, 
and we promise him the support of every Conservative in the House of Commons, 
whether his cabinet contains or not a single accession from the ranks that are 
commonly called Tory. With the details of his plans we do not meddle; but 
we do not see that he has made a single advance towards pointing out by what 
possible compromise the Conservative party could procure the junction of the 
men who have made themselves the slaves of O’Connell. Disguise his reasonings 
as he may, the sum and substance of them “has this extent, no more,” that every 
man who desires to see the country saved from the worst horrors of revolution 
should at once turn Conservative. We heartily agree with him. We need not 
repeat our conviction that a Conservative cabinet must carry on the government 
on those principles which will enable them to rally round them all the Con- 
servative strength of the empire. But this is no new discovery. This conviction 
has been long felt by every rational Conservative, and would have been acted 
on if the Conservative Whig had never written a line. 

We have no right, of course, to invade the privacy which the writer appears 
to court. We have our own opinions as to the authorship: but there is quite 
enough of internal evidence in the letters to satisfy us that they are written by 
one who has been attached to a party, and in whose mind consistency to that 
party has become identified with all political virtue, but who now has mental 
vigour to see that this party are pursuing a wicked and destructive course of 
policy, but who has not strength of mind sufficient to divest his feelings of the 
trammels of old and habitual associations, and boldly abandon the party that 
have deserted their principles. Of this very natural struggle between conviction 
and prejudice—between the habit of feeling attachment to a set of men and the 
painful discovery that these men are no longer what they were—these letters 
are the result. The writer, too honest to countenance the evil-doings of his 

arty, and yet without moral courage openly to leave them, would fain imagine 
imself a neutral, while every, persuasion of his mind must make him their 
opponent ; and, recommending a course of policy which would to them be an 
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abandonment of all their present modes of action, he softens down this honest 
advice by calling it a nearer of extreme opinions. 

But the Conservative Whig may dismiss his apprehensions. Every day is 
uniting together constitutionalists of all shades of politics. The cause of Con- 
servatism is no longer that of a party, but of the nation. In the union which 
stern necessity is now compelling of all who love the constitution, all minor 
differences will be gradually, but not the less effectively—imperceptibly, but not 
therefore the less amicably forgotten. Witness the splendid display of Con- 
servatism at Belfast, when a Reformer presided at the board at which the 
Orangeman and the emancipationist sat together. Thus will be realized that 
course of moderate constitutional policy which the Conservative Whig calls a 
compromise of extreme opinions; and in this course, pursued under the guidance 
of men who have never been demoralized by the slavery of O’Connell, the 
country will prosper, when the guilty and miserable cabinet that have sold the 
country to revolution will be one and all consigned to the insignificance they 
deserve. 
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MRS. HALL’S TALES OF WOMAN’S TRIALS.* 


LADY DACRE’S TALES OF THE PEERAGE AND THE PEASANTRY.F 


We do not know that we can better 
consult either for the amusement or 
instruction of our readers, than by 
calling their attention to either, or 
both, of the two works whose titles 
we have prefixed. We have joined 
them together, because their peculiar 
beauties and excellencies are nearly 
the.same. In both there is the same 
exquisitely natural painting, which one 
is sometimes tempted to think is the 
ae of the female pen. Both 
have the same mild, and yet unex- 
aggerated colouring by which the 
path of life is made to glow with the 
soft tints of tenderness and feeling ; 
while yet the brilliant hues with which 
the ideality of romance so falsely in- 
vests the scene which it pourtrays are 
softened down to the sobrieties of real 
life; and both are works by which the 
purest mind may be improved, and from 
which the wisest may learn something. 

Mrs. Hall has just published a 
new work, entitled The Outlaw ; and, 
anomalous as it may appear, this has 
fully determined us to review her old 
one. There is something in the spirit 
of the old song— 

*Tis best to be off with the old love, 
Before you be on with the new; 
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and we feel that we owe too much of 
pleasure and of profit to the beautiful 
and touching Tales of Woman's Trials 
to permit us to lose sight of them, 
even in the charms of another produc- 
tion from the same pen. The truth is, 
that months have passed away since 
we read her last volume with intense 
interest, and resolved to bring it before 
the notice of our readers; but month 
after month passed away, and other 
and far less pleasing subjects demanded 
our attention, until we were startled at 
finding that the rapidity of her genius 
anticipated our tardy intentions, and 
sent us another book to claim our 
admiration before we had paid our 
homage to the first. 

And yet it has not been from any 
inadequate appreciation of these Tales 
that we have been thus dilatory in 
noticing them. No! there is about 
them a still, and a solemn, and a holy 
beauty that is worthy of the sacred 
subject which they illustrate; and 
what subject is better fitted to appeal 
to every generous sympathy, to every 
tender emotion of man’s nature ? what 
subject better fitted to be delineated 
by woman’s pen? We are not about 
to repeat all the meaningless cant that 
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paints woman a goddess: this would 
be but a bad introduction to an ac- 
—— with those Tales of her 

rials, where we find her woman— 
tender, loving, confiding— but still 
weak and tried woman. Mrs. Hall, 
perhaps, exalts her sex too much ; but 
we can — her: we can more than 
pardon her, for the sake of the beauti- 
ful and natural delineations of those 
peculiar feelings of a woman's heart— 
feelings of tenderness and love—that, 
in a rude and selfish world are, from 
their very purity, to that heart the 
cause of trials—sore and heavy trials, 

Mrs. Hall’s name has long been fa- 
miliar to most of our readers: her 
Sketches:of Irish Character have en- 
sured her a high rank among the pour- 
trayers of our national peculiarities, 
and by her admirable novel of the 
“ Buccaneer,” she has been entitled to 
take her stand among the brilliant ar- 
ray of female novel-writers which the 
— literary epoch has produced. 

ut the work which we now notice— 
though we apprehend that public 
opinion has, long ere this, forestalled 
our criticism—is certainly the best, 
both in subject and style, which she 
has ever presented to the world. 
Nothing marks more the prudence 
and the genuine feeling of the writer 
than this—while love is acknow- 
ledged in all its mysterious potency 
over woman’s heart, it yet is not put 
forward as the sole cause of happiness 
or misery; it is not treated as an 
irresistible impulse, but as a strong 
natural feeling controllable by reason, 
and to be regulated by prudence. She 
does not depend on it alone as the mov- 
ing power in the machinery of her tales. 
She well knows that in the relations of 
sister and daughter are comprised as 
many opportunities for the display of 
the warmest feelings of nature, and 
for its most severe trials as in those of 
the beloved and the wife ; and making 
nature her guide, she has, in the Tales 
of Woman's Trials, presented us with 
the most affectingly beautiful series of 
stories which have for many years issued 
from the press. 

The first tale in the volume is “ The 
Trials of Marian Raymond, the wife 
of two husbands,” and though we had 
intended, from the necessity we are 
under of not exceeding a certain limit 
in our review of this volume, to have 


passed over this and the twosneceeding 
tales, yet we cannot avoid, in despite 
of our opinions with respect to love 
stories, to give our readers some idea 
of this most beautiful tale by a short 
abstract. We shall give the opening 
of it in Mrs. Hall’s own words : 


“*How high he mounts! Hark, 
Henry; we hear him still. Sure, then, 
I can fancy that bird like hope, soaring— 
soaring—soaring up, and up, till he reaches 
Heaven—’ 

“« Which he will never do,’ responded 
Henry O'Donnell to his fair cousin. 
‘Do you not see that hawk, tracing its 
pathway through the clouds, as the grey- 
hound tracks the hare upon the earth ?” 

“Marian shaded her deep blue eyes 
from the rays of the glorious sun. The 
song of the bird had ceased, as it changed 
its course, descending towards the mea- 
dows for the safety which the skies denied 
it. 

«“¢What a glorious chase!’ observed 
the young sportsman, as he watched the 
issue. 

«“¢Fire, fire, dear Harry !’ exclaimed 
Marian. ‘Ah, do now! the monster 
gains upon the bird; do fire.’ 

«“*Nay, Marian, you know not what 
sport is,’ replied the youth, coolly and 
slowly raising his piece. ‘ What a noble 
bird he is | ’tis a pity to bring him down 
till the chase is ended.’ 

«« «Fire, Harry, fire,’ interrupted Marian, 
‘oh fire! There now, dear, dear Harry. 
Oh! the poor lark is struck. Fire, fire, 
if you love me!’ 

« Quick as lightning the mandate of 
death sent the hawk tumbling through 
the air; and, almost at the same moment, 
the little singing bird, wounded and strug- 
gling, fell on the grassy turf at the 
maiden’s feet. 

« «Had you fired sooner the lark would 
have been saved !’ she exclaimed, tenderly 
taking it in her hand. * Now—it will 
never sing again! its nest, too, I know is 
in the furze. What will become of its 
poor mate! Alas! my smile was indeed 
naught; how unlike hope is this dying 
bird ! 

«« Many tears flowed over Marian Ray- 
mond's blooming cheek as she watched 
the last agonies of the woodlark. Harry 
would have taken it from her, but she 
retained it to the last, and then raising a 
portion of the turf, placed it in its rest. 
The tears of youth are easily excited, 
and flow, without long gathering in their 
shining fountains. Their source, at the 
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time of sorrow, seems inexhaustible; yet 
they soon cease. April's sunshine and 
showers convey but little idea of the rapid 
succession of smiles and tears on a cheek 
that has only numbered sixteen summers. 
Marian, shaking back the raven curls 
that clustered over her white forehead, 
looked into her cousin’s face, as cheerfully 
as if she had never known a moment’s 
rief. 

«“¢When I go to England, and join 
my regiment, Marian,’ said Henry, as 
they proceeded homeward to Castle Ray- 
mond, ‘ you will not, I hope, forget me: 
years must pass ere I return; but you 
will still think of me, and be my little 
wife—will you not ?” 

« Marian held down her beautiful head, 
and replied not. 

«I wish you would promise never to 
love but me, and then I should go gladly 
to the wild wars, and return—a general 
and a hero,’ 

*« Return a hero, Harry, and I shall 
be satisfied.’ 

«No, Marian—a general for your 
sake, a hero for my own.’ 

“Selfish boy! so you prefer the 
greater glory for yourself.’ 

* Not so; but you must never be a 
poor man’s wife! Young as I am, I 
know enough of human nature to see 
that you will be courted, admired, flat- 
tered, and all more for your beauty than 
your fortune; although you are an 
heiress.’ 

« A peculiar expression of scorn, 
amounting almost to bitterness, curled 
the maiden’s lip, as she repeated — 
* Heiress |—Oh, yes, I shall doubtless be 
an heiress ; but what, Harry, what shall 
Tinherit! right noble blood—the cold- 
hearted cannot expel that from my veins; 
& spotless name—no act but my own can 
tarnish that. What else? Alas! Harry, 
the mouldering walls of yonder castle, 
which to my ancestors was indeed a 
tower of strength, is now but a fitting 
abode for the wilder inhabitants of earth 
and air. My father, with that improvi- 
dence which you tell me characterises the 
Irish nation, has never retrenched a single 
expenditure, even since the Ballanamoyle 
estate was irrecoverably mortgaged—and 
at this moment I know that he is pressed 
by incumbrances on every side.’ 

«<« An English gentleman, if so circum- 
stanced, would sell off a part to clear 
what remained.’ 

* Marian shook her head. ‘ Dwelling 
so much among the English lately, Harry, 
has made you an alien to our feelings and 
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our customs. Here I stand, the last de- 
scendant of the house of Raymond; the 
hills of four counties that were ours are 
in sight; two bright and fertilizing rivers 
paid us tribute; and many hundred men 
followed us, when needed, in camp and 
field. Behold to what a handful our pro- 
perty, or what is nominally our property, 
is reduced! the birch wood to the lett— 
the ruins of Castle Cloyne, with its 
almost deserted village, to the right—the 
black bog, stretching in sluggish sloth 
along yonder hollow—and my own be- 
loved, mouldering castle, with its suffo- 
cating moat, its broken windows, its 
crumbling walls, and its ivy towers, 
Which, of all the objects I have men- 
tioned, could my father part with ?’ 

«“¢ Sir Charles Barnett’s agent is in- 
structed to give any sum your father 
thought fit to demand for Castle Ray- 
mond.’ 

‘«*And has the Sassanach !—exclaimed 
the proud Irish girl, who, not ten minutes 
before, was weeping as if her heart would 
break over a stricken lark—‘ has he pre- 
sumed thus to insult us? If the English- 
man were but here, I would look him 
into dust, and—’ 

«¢ Ashes,’ interrupted her companion, 
with a want of tact, or rather feeling, 
which is pretty much the same in outward 
seeming, that paid no respect to her ex- 
cited imagination, ‘My dear Marian, 
when I am a general, you shall come 
with me to England, where they value 
warm, commodious houses more than old 
castles—and—but you are not angry with 
me again, sweet girl? Surely you know 
I would not willingly cause you a mo- 
ment’s pain; although I lament—lament 
most deeply, that your wild enthusiasm 
and uncalculating habits will lead—to 
much misery.’ 

«*¢Thank you for your prophecy, 
Henry.’ 

«« Dearest Marian, I have named your 
only fault; and what a host of virtues do 
you possess to counterbalance that, which 
experience will soon eradicate, and leave 
you all perfection !’ 

«<¢It is very strange,’ replied Marian, 
after a pause, and with that delightful 
naiveté, which fades from the heart as 
the blush from the cheek, with this sad 
difference, that, when once departed, the 
blush returns, the feeling—never ; ‘ it is 
very strange that, while you see so many 
faults in me, I think you perfect—you 
are certainly much wiser—and I know 
that, when you go, I shall want a friend 
so much !—there’s my dear father—he is 
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my friend, of course—yet he talks of 
nothing but Oliver Cromwell, and the 
Battle of the Boyne—the bane and glory 
of our ancestors—and—lI may say it to 
you, Harry, who know him so well—drinks 
so much, that he is no heart-triend for a 
girl like me.’ 

«+¢Am I a heart-friend, Marian ?” 

« ¢ Be easy, do. Then my poor nurse! 
—she tells such delightful fairy tales— 
but the worst of it is, that the half of 
them are made up.’ 

«¢]T should think they were.’ 

«« Now, Harry, don’t tease me—I assure 
you, Nurse Grady’s mother saw—why, I 
declare there goes Busca, hot-foot after 
the grey cat !’ 

«“¢And there goes Marian Raymond 
after both,’ soliloquized Henry O’Don- 
nell: ‘blessed, blessed girl !—tenderness, 
love, pride, and gaiety of soul and spirit, 
free from every taint of evil, dwell 
together in that noble breast: would 
that I could call you all mine own !—I 
wish you had not the reputation of wealth, 
for then, even now you might be a 
soldier's bride—and, if so wedded, how 
quickly could I win a way to riches and 
to honor !’” 


Like too many of our Irish squires of 
former (?) days, Marian’s father is over- 
whelmed with debt, caused by the pro- 
fuse and extravagant mode of living, so 
much in fashion, and so necessary to 
establish the pretension to high ances- 
tral rank amongst our native aristocracy ; 
too proud to have recourse to the only 
means capable of disembarrassing him, 
and too pvor to have any permanent 
resource for his pride, but in the Irish 
remedy for distress—the bottle which, 
of course, does not cause any diminu- 
tion of his embarrassments. In the 
midst of all his distresses, news arrives 
of the death of Henry O'Donnell at 
the battle of Albuera, and the proud 
and aristocratic Marian Raymond is 
obliged to receive the addresses of the 
Sassenach Sir Charles Barnet, a man 
advanced in life, and utterly destitute 
of any quality to make him an aspirant 
to her hand but wealth. But this alone 
is a sufficient inducement to her father 
to receive him as her suitor, as all his 
debts, and their attendant annoyances, 
will thereby be removed—of course 
Marian uses all the means of suppli- 
cation in her power to avoid sacrificing 
herself to such a person, but at last the 
desire of saving her futher from misery 
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prevails over all her objections. The 
following admirable conversation be- 
tween two of the hangers-on of Mr. 
Raymond's family tells the rest : 


««¢ Och, Mistress Grady! an’ I’m heart 
glad to see ye,’ said Nelly Riley of 
Cloyne. ‘Sit down, Ma’am—and is it 
thrue that your Miss is to be married 
after all to that English barrow-knight, 
who’s ould enough to be her father, and 
has nothin’ in him but the spirit of a 
tame nigger ?—he'd take a penny out of 
a blind man’s hat.’ 

‘ Indeed, then, Nelly Riley, I take it 
to be an ill patthern of your manners to 
say the likes of that to one who’s coming 
into our family, and has good blood in 
his veins; sure, then, ye little know 
what he’d do for the sake of the young 
Mistress.’ 

* May be I do know, Mrs. Grady; don’t 
I know how (God look down upon her!) 
she’s been drooping all the winther; don’t 
I know how the brain fever came upon 
her, a laughing girl, and left her a sober, 
heart-struck woman ; don’t all the coun- 
threy know how the poor Masther(more’s 
the pity,) has been distressed; don’t we 
know how the jaws of the law (bad luck 
to it /) has been stretched open for him ! 
and don’t we see that he’s stuffing his 
daughter betwixt to stop its mouth? 
Sure every gaffer in his whole townland 
knows that Sir Charles wanted to buy 
the estate long ago, and has money 
enough in the Limerick bank, and the 
Waterford bank, and the big bank in 
Dublin, to say nothing of his outlandish 
banks, to buy fifty estates like it: but he 
wanted the lady too, for he could get 
nothing in England like her, the ould, 
dressed-up,buckram-stiffened, face-painted 
dandy. You needn't grizzle, like a pea 
on a griddle, Mrs. Grady—it’s the truth 
I'm tellin’, and I don’t care who hears it; 
but this I know, if the poor young gen- 
tleman hadn’t been killed, she’d ha’ seen 
Castle Raymond down the Shannon (and 
my blissing to her for that same,) before 
she’d ha’ sould herself to that English 
thingumby, what you call barrow-knight.’ 

‘You're a blaspheming ould woman, to 
talk that way of Castle Raymond ; and 
you're a poor desaved craythur, too; for 
I can tell ye, that though Sir Charles is 
an Englishman, (which counthrey, you'll 
agree, is preferable before the world, 
atther Ireland,) he has a generous spirit 
of his own, when there’s occasion for it.’ 

«I see how it is, nurse, and why yer 
two good-looking shoulders stick out so 
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grand, under yer beautiful Injee shawl ; 
but I’d scorn to be bribed, poor as I am ; 
and, remimber I tell ye, that though 
grand she may be, rich she may be, yet 
ye'll niver .see the smile on her lip so 
bright, or her step so dancing, as when 
she went wandering, like a blessed bird, 
over these hills, with him whose grave 
was made without cross or prayer to mark 
it in the far counthrey.’ 

« Nelly,’ replied Nurse Grady, ‘you're 
not a larned woman, so I can’t blame ye; 
but you may take the word of one who 
knows better than yourself what belongs 
to the quality, and she tells ye, that Miss 
Marian will be as happy as the day is 
long—and why not? Won't she ha’ got 
a rich husband ; won't she ha’ saved 
Castle Raymond from being sould ; and 
sure you know that if iver that came to 
pass, it would be the ould gentleman’s 
death ; won’t she , 

‘Don’t bother us, axing yer pardon, 
nurse; haven’t I got the sight o’ my 
eyes, and the feelings o’ my heart—and 
don’t I see how it is?” 

«Nelly Riley was right; the torch of 
Marian Raymond’s heart was quenched. 
Sir Charles Barnett had been a leader of 
fashion, when fashion and vice were even 
more synonymous than in our own 
days. He had drank and gamed in royal 
company. He was still brilliant, and 
most elegant in his manners, but he was 
no longer supreme in matters of taste 
and ton; younger men were preferred 
by the new beauties, and Sir Charles 
sought retirement on his Irish estates, to 
recruit both health and purse. An old 
uncle died suddenly, and left him the 
reversion of immense wealth. He longed 
again to dazzle and to lead; but he felt 
and knew that, except as a dinner-giver, 
his reign was over:—a man may give 
dinners at any age; but it is not at any 
age that he can waltz, sing, and flirt with 
ladies who had succeeded their mammas 
in the empire of fashion. He had ever 
eschewed matrimony, for reasons which 
it is unnecessary to explain; but the 
radiant and dazzling beauty of Marian 
Raymond attracted his attention. He 
perceived with the quickness of a man of 
the world, that she would immediately 
create a sensation; her naiveté, her wit, 
could have no rivals—her beauty, few. 
When first he saw her, she had scarcely 
numbered fifteen summers, and then he 
introduced himself to Mr. Raymond by 
offering to purchase the castle and 
grounds. This was received as an insult 
by the proud, though needy proprietor, 
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and it required all Sir Charles Barnett’s 
tact to gain the good graces of the master 
of Raymond. He succeeded, as we have 
seen, effectualiy; for Mr. Raymond had 
only told his daughter the truth when 
he affirmed, that her accepting Sir 
Charles’s hand was the only way to save 
him from a gaol. Poor girl! she saw 
that indeed her father’s hour was come, 
as well as her own, and she agreed, only 
stipulating that she was not to be called 
upon to fulfil her contract until the fol- 
lowing summer. Sir Charles certainly 
acted with great liberality, paid off all 
incumbrances, and was recognized as the 
heir to Charles Raymond after the pre- 
sent possessor's death. A maddening 
fever was the result of this self-sacrifice, 
and Sir Charles might have repented, 
(tor with her characteristic nobility of 
soul she told him all the truth,) had he 
not consoled himself with the idea, that 
as her lover was dead, it was of no con- 
sequence: every one, he believed, must 
have a first love before a second, and its 
memory would pass from her mind as 
clouds from the summer sky.” 


A marriage under these circum- 
stances “is not or cannot come to 
good.” Though Lady Barnett omits 
nothing that can tend to her husband’s 
happiness, yet from want of community 
of feeling, and from the very circum- 
stances under which she has been 
united to him there must be an eternal 
barrier to anything like affection. In- 
dependently, however, of this, Sir 
Charles is undeserving of either the 
esteem or regard of any woman pos- 
sessed of the smallest degree of moral 
feeling or self-respect, as he proves 
himself to be utterly destitute of the 
sentiments or refinement of a gentle- 
man ; and in all those little marks of 
attention which, in real life, constitute 
the principal elements of permanent 
esteem, he fails, either from ignorance 
of the noble nature of her who has been 
sacrificed to his wealth, or from the 
purse-proud selfishness of a parvenue. 


After a few years’ endurance of ex- 
treme domestic misery, it is discovered 
that O’Donnell is still alive, having 
been severely wounded and taken 
prisoner by the French, after the battle 
of Albuera, which accounts for the 
report concerning his death. He re- 
turns home, and, as might be expected, 
all Marian’s buried hopes are re-ani- 
mated ; and Sir Charles, who has been 
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for years the victim of disease, is op~ 
—— seized with a sudden illness, 
whose fatal termination leaves it in 
Marian’s power to bestow her heart 
and hand on her restored lover. But, 
alas! where she had hoped for perfect 
happiness, she finds how hollow all her 
expectations have been, for where she 
had expected to find a termination of 
all her sorrows, proves to be but the 
commencement of her most severe 
trials. ©O’Donnell, amid the service 
of the camp, and from association with 
the most reckless characters during the 
period of his imprisonment, has lost all 
those pure feelings of healthy morality, 
which can hardly withstand the con- 
taminating influence of a life such as 
his has been; and she, whose whole 
existence had been embittered by the 
necessary comparison instituted be- 
tween the sensual Sir Charles and her 
pure and spotless Henry, dies a victim 
to the latter’s neglect and cruelty : but 
in her dying hour she has the last con- 
solation of knowing that he is convinced 
of her worth, and the hope of being 
again united to him, when the rude 
shocks of unkindness cease to mar 
the perfection of happiness. 

We must pass over the story of “ The 
Struggles or the Trials of Grace Hunt- 
ley,” which is intended to pourtray the 
value of high principles in humble life, 
in enabling its possessor to sacrifice to 
duty all the affections of the heart, and 
to prefer what is just and honourable 
to what must be purchased by guilt 
and dishonour ; and proceed to the 
“chef d’ceuvre” in this volume—* The 
Trials of Lady Montague.” In this 
tale Mrs. Hall has exerted all her 
powers, and as this is the last story 
which we can afford space to notice, 
we shall endeavour to enable our 
readers to participate in the feelings of 
admiration with which we have perused 
it. The object of the writer is, to 
shew that woman's trials are not con- 
fined to rank or station, but that the 
highest and the lowest are each doomed 
to sufferings, though those of the former 
are less observed by the world, owing 
to the ylare thrown around them by 
the rank and splendour of the subjects 
of them.— We shall give the opening of 
the story in the words of Lady Mon- 
tague, who narrates it : 


+ T was the sole child of a proud and 


noble family, branches of which had in- 
termarried, at different periods, not only 
into many royal continental families, but 
had mingled hand and blood with the 
Tudors, the Plantagenets, and the unfor- 
tunate house of Stuart. My mother 
never forgave either herself or me for 
that I was born a female, when an heir 
was so much more desired: but, my 
father !—my beloved father loved me fur 
myself—and he loved me, too, because, 
unlike my mother, I delighted in the 
studies he cherished. 

«+ My mother’s pride was of the abstract 
and more narrow kind; it was a small, 
weak pride—she was charmed at being a 
countess, and vexed because, if her hus. 
band died, I could not be an earl; but 
that was all. She had wedded my father 
for the distinction of a coronet, and he 
selected her because she was pretty, and 
belonged to a family which, in the time 
of the Tudors, had been connected with 
ours; consequently, my father’s honor 
was concerned in keeping up the dignity 
of his relatives. 1 was fashioned accord. 
ing to the habits of the young ladies of 
my time, but readily gave in to my 
father’s love of heraldry and history. 

««¢ When I was fifteen my mother died, 
and I sorrowed for her, more because 
England had lost a countess, than that 
I had been deprived of a parent. I 
thought it was dreadful that we should 
be subjected to a shroud—a pall—a 
coffin! And more than once the ques+ 
tion was debated within my own mind, 
whether my mother was a countess in 
the spirit world; if she was not, I felt 
assured that she would be very miserable, 
It must not be inferred from this that I 
was ignorant of the grand points and 
principles of Christianity. Religion, the 
established religion of England, was a 
portion of our prerogative: the chaplain 
read prayers daily im our ancient and 
beautiful chapel, and said grace after 
meals, with a correctness which, in due 
time, entitled him to a rectory—when 
another succeeded, who performed equally 
well the duties of his station. A young 
heiress of sixteen is seldom given to 
theological controversy; I had every 
reason to be happy and satisfied with the 
dispensation of good—I knew of no evil 
—for my father had a bountiful hand 
and a liberal heart, and there was neither 
poverty nor want within our towns of 
villages. We passed among our people, 
and blessings greeted us on every side. 
To the poor he was ever condescending 
—they were his equals and his superiors 
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who called him proud. Once only, during 
his life-time, 1 went to court; and though 
my wealth, and what was deemed my 
beauty, created a great sensation, and the 
nobles of the land vied for the heiress of 
Montague, yet we returned within a 
month to our country halls. The truth 
is, he was not there lord paramount,—in 
a court crowded with men of equal rank, 
and doubtless better skilled as courtiers ; 
he could not exist without the homage of 
the lip—he missed the salutations and 
the deserved blessings of his tenants— 
and, having trained me in a strange 
mixture of pride and usefulness, he ex- 
pected that ped to be totally uumindful 
of the adulations and attentions which 
have so many charms for a young, and 
not unhandsome woman. 

“« Offer after offer was rejected, either 
by my father or myself. I liked to feel 
my power over hearts as well as acres; 
and, I confess, I gloried not a little in my 
triumphs. Yet was I neither.a flirt nor 
a coquette. I was too well principled for 
the former—too proud to condescend to 
the latter; and at one-and-twenty I re- 
mained in a state of single blessedness.’” 


The proud young heiress is at last 
married to her cousin, Edward Mon- 


tague, who, alone, of all her suitors, 
never condescended to seek for her 
esteem by flattering her pride ; and, for 
a time, she is, of course, in the pos- 
session of the most perfect happiness ; 


but its duration is doomed to be but 
short. She has a son and daughter, 
the latter of whom, when just reaching 
that period of life when a mother’s joys 
ure approaching their consummation, 
is doomed to wither and die. Her 
husband’s reason is unable to sustain 
the shock caused by such a bereave- 
ment. “I could not understand how 
it was, but God Almighty had taken 
the soul before the body was yielded 
to corruption.” 


«He knew me not—my husband 
looked into my face and did not know mé 
he did not know his own child! I 
could have borne the revilings, the wild- 
ness of a madman; but the helpless— 
hopeless— Alas! alas! that ever I was 
born ! 

. * * * 

« My son— I lived for him! Time 
was gaining upon him, as upon us all ; 
but as yet he had the advantage of the 
destroyer—he distanced him in the race, 
for his intellects were far beyond his age : 
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his beauty :—but it was enough for me 
that he was like his father; he was in 
every respect—in almost every respect, 
all that I could desire; and with all the 
devotedness of a mother, I looked for- 
ward to what he would be hereafter; 
the staff of a noble house, the observed 
of all observers. I did perpetual violence 
to my own feelings, by endeaveuring to 
nip every bud that promised a blossom of 
pride; for, though my husband had re- 
strained the haughtiness of my nature, 
and though, Heaven knows, he was him- 
self a living illustration of what may 
chance to the best and greatest, yet I 
cannot now deceive myself into the belief 
that restraint is conquest; and my poor 
boy inherited, to the full, his mother’s 
PRIDE! His temper was violent in the 
extreme; and, with his father’s affliction 
ever before mine eyes, I yielded to, rather 
than opposed, his paroxysms of rage. I 
dreaded lest I might, by contradiction, 
bring forward some dormant malady that 
would, a second time, destroy my hopes 
of every thing like happiness. Time! 
that bane and blessing of existence—that 
purveyor of good and evil, softened much 
of the agony I at first endured ; it taught 
me patience. My husband never left his 
own dwelling; a separate wing of Mon- 
tague House was appropriated to his sole 
use; and, though he did not know me, 
he was evidently pleased and comforted 
by my attentions, His wanderings !—I 
will not stamp upon this silent paper : 
the wanderings of a maniac should be as 
sacred a deposit with a wife as her hus- 
band's faults; a woman forgets what is 
due to herself when she condescends to 
that refuge of weakness—a confident: a 
wite’s bosom should be the tomb of her 
husband’s failings, and his character far 
more valuable, in her estimation, than 
his life. If this be not the case, she 
pollutes her marriage vow. 

“I have said that time softened my 
sorrow—it did more—it created new 
hopes. At Harrow, my son carried all 
before him—his abilities were acknow- 
ledged by masters and pupils; but, with 
all my partiality, I saw that his temper; 
instead of being improved, had acquired 
strength by frequent victory. 

“The heir of forty thousand a vear is 
seldom kept in order at a public school, 
except by a lad who has fifty in pro- 
spective. 

“ I learned that my son had constantly 
eonquered ; that he had been first of the 
first; that, in mind, he was withoat a 
competitor, and that he had distanced gl} 
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his compeers in manly and athletic exer- 
cises. Previous to his going to Oxford, 
it was determined that he should spend 
some months at home: the truth was, I 
feared that his health might suffer from 
continued application, and I wished also 
to scan more distinctly into his character. 

«* My fears were soon aroused, and my 
perceptions quickened. 

« Of his classical attainments I was no 
competent judge; but, certainly, extreme 
quickness often, too often, I thought, su- 
perseded the necessity for study. He 
wrote verses with great facility; but I 
saw, with feelings which cannot be de- 
scribed, that his models were the most 
licentious of our English poets. Of his 
taste for what he termed “old English 
sports” he gave sufficient proof, by living 
more in the tennis-court and stables than 
in the library or drawing-room. He heard 
me reprove and reason, reason and re- 
prove, with tolerable patience; but when 
I kept him longer than he deemed ne- 
cessary, there grew a wild impatience in 
his eye that made me shudder and be 
silent. 

««¢ Ralph !’ I heard him say, one even- 
ing, to his favourite companion, after I 
had endeavoured to convince him of the 
necessity for closer study, and extorted 
something like a promise of obedience to 
my request, ‘ Ralph, do you know how 
I silence Lady Elizabeth? I tip her the 
madman’s eye—so—and she turns quite 
pale !” 

“ Merciful heavens! was it possible 
that my son could jest at his father’s in- 
firmity—could make sport of his mother’s 
feelings! I knew not what to do or what 
to say. Was this indeed my son—my 
first-born—my only one—him on whom 
I had poured out the first torrent of ma- 
ternal affection—the being of my dreams 
—the son of him who was all benevo- 
lence and honourable deeds, who ab- 
horred deceit, and scorned all things un- 
worthy!” 


The unfortunate wife and mother 
is doomed to fresh affliction; her son be- 
comes a profligate and gambler, instead 
of the stay and support of his wretched 
parent, who, with a mother’s tenderness, 
still clings to the hope of his ameliora- 
tion, from the apparent improvement in 
his conduct on the death of his father, 
and from his evidencing some degree of 
noble ambition by being returned to 
Parliament, where she hopes that the 
desire of distinction, and the anxiety 
for intellectual rank, may be the means 
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of weaning him from those degrading 
pursuits which have so long had undi- 
vided dominion over him—the conclu- 
sion, we shall tell in the narrator's 
words : 

“The dignity of political consistency 
was then appreciated as it ought to be. 
Men—or things called men—were not 
whirled about by every blast of interest 
or wind of doctrine, to serve or bow to 
the mania of ill-grounded opinion. It 
was something to be a statesman in those 
days. I will not say what it is now; 
because political discussions are opposed 
to both the delicacy and dignity of a 
well-born woman. Enough for her that 
she venerates the Church and honours 
the King. This will sufficiently exercise 
her love and faith—a woman’s best and 
dearest qualities. At least, I argued with 
myself, the world knows nought of what 
so rankles in my heart, and even if it 
did 

«« Alfred Montague was dressed after 
—courted—flattered—worshipped. How 
little is the world acquainted with its 
idols—how little do we know what we 
admire! We imagine a deity—clothe 
it with our fancy—then fix upon some 
living temple for our creation to inhabit, 
and call it « perfection.” Yet was I not 
insensible to the homage paid to my son. 
Next to deserving, there is nothing so 
sweet as receiving praise. Though I knew 
his moral hollowness, I clung to the be- 
lief that he was politically honest. And 
were it not for that old man’s curse, I 
would have hoped—ay, hoped for him 
for ever. What a blessed thing it is for 
humanity, that hope, like the fabled 
pheenix, springs anew from its own 
ashes !” 


Unfortunately, her hopes are blasted 
by her son’s acceptance of a bribe from 
the minister, for which he deserts his 
political principles, and thus crowns 
the cup of his mother’s misery. 


« As Iam a born and living lady, I 
felt ashamed to return to Montague 
House. What could I say to the elec- 
tors? How could I look, or speak, or 
act? Was I not an apostate’s mother? 
Was not the finger of scorn every where 
pointed at « Montague, the fool and the 
betrayer?? Was not the county in an 
uproar? Was he not obliged to accept 
the « Chiltern Hundreds? Did not the 
papers surfeit with lampoons, and the 
print-shops with caricatures? And were 
there not many, friends they called them- 
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selves, who dared to send me those sym- 
bols of his disgrace, expressing their con- 
cern—their pity even—at ‘ what had oc- 
curred.’ 

“In the midst of all these realities, 
would come the remembrance of that 
poor, pale, skeleton girl; and her father’s 
curse, ringing in mine ears. And then, 
because of his unpopularity, the * Oxford 
business’ became the subject of country 
animadversion ;—and—lI went to Italy. 

« Let no one desire children. Let 
no one wish to have the quiver filled with 
those living arrows. I shall die child- 
less—as a punishment for my pride. If 
great was my sin, great has been my tri- 
bulation. 

«« My son, too, went abroad, to blot 
out the memory of past offences by 
the committal of fresh faults :—and one 
night at Naples, he was borne into my 
palazzo, killed, like a dog, in the streets, 
by some villain’s stiletto, in a drunken 
brawl—the last of his line :—a creature 
of talent, of beauty, of extraordinary 
powers, yet wanting in those requisites 
which, I have observed, are often granted 
to those of much commoner capacity. 

“It was night, and I heard the sound 
of many voices in the dissonant tones of 
drunkenness beneath my palace windows 
—and his voice among the rest—and a 
scuffle, and then all was still. Suddenly, 
a rush of men, a glare of lights, and my 
poor, erring, sinful son, lay on the marble 
floor, the red blood oozing to my feet; 
and I kissed his lips, his brow, his cheek 
—for, Oh, was he not my child! 

«“ For several days I knew not what 
they did to him or me; but one night I 
heard a noise of nails and screws—and 
then it ceased—and the knowledge of 
the dread reality was with me. And 
when they slept, I stole into his chamber 
the attendants there slept also—and the 
coffin was fastened down, covered with 
black velvet, decked with the solemn 
magnificence of woe. I knew that there 
he was at rest.—Resr !—did I say rest ! 
God grant it! How blessed is repose 
after this world’s turmoil !” 


Such is the conclusion of the sad 
tale of a mother’s trials ; and this alone 
is, in our opinion, sufficient to estab- 
lish the high character of this delight- 
ful volume. 

We regret that our extracts must be 
thus brief. There are many other tales 
from which we could take portions 
abounding in deep and touching simpli- 
city of pathos—in exquisite knowledge 
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of the secret mysteries of the human 
heart—in all the tenderness of woman’s 
feeling—and, best of all, in that solemn 
recognition of those principles and 
those virtues which add to woman's 
weakness a strength which is not of 
earth. We have read few things to 
please us more than the story of “ The 
Old Maid.” We vowed, as we read it, 
that we would never again join in, or 
listen to, the ridicule that is cast upon 
old maids, for what, after all, is most 
probably more their misfortune than 
their fault, and what may be—what 
often is—the result of disappointment, 
caused by man’s faithless trifling with 
a tender anda confiding heart. But 
we must not get sentimental. We will 
now take our leave of Mrs. Hall, until, 
at least, we come to deal with the “ Out- 
law ;” and we will introduce our readers 
to Lady Dacre. 
We do not know what may be the 
pee import of the manner in which 
er ladyship’s name appears upon the 
title-page of these volumes, in the 
somewhat ambiguous announcement 
that they are “ edited” by Lady Dacre. 
We trust sincerely, for her ladyship’s 
sake, that it means that she is the 
writer. We are very anxious to recom- 
mend these tales to our readers ; and 
the best proof of the opinion we have 
formed of them is to be found in this, 
that, with this anxiety, we have cou- 
pled them with the Tales of Woman’s 
Trials. They will not lose—perhaps 
— may gain by the comparison. 
The portion of our Magazine which 
we are able to devote to the interests 
of the literature of fiction is so small, 
and of that portion we have already 
this month allocated so much, that 
we fear we must condense our notice 
of these volumes. They are three 
volumes containing three tales—not, 
indeed, arranged so as to tally with 
the divisions of the volumes. The first 
story, that of Winifred, Countess of 
Nithsdale, occupies the entire of the 
first and a portion of the second volume, 
It is an historical tale, founded on the 
events of the rebellion of the Pretender. 
The Lady Winifred, the descendant of 
a house devotedly attached to the for- 
tunes of the Stuarts, is brought from a 
convent in France, to be united to a 
nobleman whose loyalty to the exiled 
family was his chief recommendation 
for her hand. After passing years of 
Q 
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happiness, such as only can be found in 
wedded life, he had become engaged 
in the attempt to place the Pretender 
upon the throne. The result of that 
attempt is matter of history. In the 
fortunes and condemnation of the 
unhappy Earl of Derwentwater, the 
Lord of Nithsdale is a sharer. Con- 
fined in the Tower, and found guilty 
of treason, he is visited there by his 
fuithful wife, who contrives to save him 
from the execution of the sentence, by 
jlanning and effecting his escape. This 
is the outline of the story; but how 
little can we hope to convey to our 
readers any idea of the beauty, the 
tenderness, the accuracy of the paint- 
ing, with which that outline is filled up ! 
Let us puss to the second story, one 
upon which, with all our admiration of 
the first, it pleases us more to pause. 

This is the tale of the Hampshire 
Cottage. It was to our own minds 
a relief to turn from the story of 
the fortunes of the great, and look 
on the sorrows, and the joys, and 
the deep and tender feelings, of 
the human heart, us they are to be 
found mingling themselves with the 
lot of the humble. Is there any one 
of our readers who is accustomed to 
despise the tales of humble life aud 
sneer with contemptuous sarcasm at 
the feelings of the poor. But no— 
we would have no such reader; we 
would not have our pages read by 
one whose heart could harbour such 
a thought. The writer of the sweet 
tale before us knew far better. When 
she took up her pen to indite the 
history of the inmates of the Hampshire 
Cottage she knew that the emotions 
and the sympathies of the soul can flow 
in as pure and as generous a stream 
in the valley as on the hill. She 
knew that all that is tender, nay, 
and all that is noble in human nature, 
may as often be found in the child of 
poverty as in “the hearts of them that 
are at ease.” 

Susan, the daughter of Nicholas and 
Sarah Foster, two very humble peasants 
residing in one of the last cottages of 
the village of Overburst, is the heroine 
of the tale. Her old father is blind. 
Sus\n is, of course, a ae girl, ad- 
mired by all the village, for her beauty 
and her modesty. Her heart had been 
bestowed—yes, the peasant girl had a 
heart to bestow as full of feeling as 
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ever had the proud daughter of 
fashion—her heart had been bestowed 
upon Geurge Wells. a young man in 
her own rank of life. Ye who have 
been accustomed to think of matrimony 
as invested with all the formidable ap- 
paratus of settlements, and securities, 
and dowers and annuities, and pin- 
money, until one could almost faucy 
Hymen smothered under bales of 
parchment—come let us see the 
speedy adjustment of this formidable 
matter between the lovers and the 
inmates of the Hampshire cottage. 


“ The visit was now speedily brought 
to a conclusion ; and Susan and her lover 
were left to settle their little quarrel, relieved 
from the awe inspired by ‘the gentle- 
folks.’ 

“ They had already, as it is termed, 
kept company two years. George had 
saved enough to furnish a cottage decently; 
and Susan had already provided the linen, 
blankets, and counterpane, which, among 
the better sort of poor people, and those 
who think it necessary to make any pro- 
vision before they enter into the mar- 
riage state, is reckoned the proper dowry 
of the bride, They only waited to hear 
of a cottage which they might rent, be- 
fore they were asked in church. 

“ George Wells was invited to stay for 
supper, and the quick and lively Susan had 
soon arranged the humble meal. The 
rashers of bacon were fried, the smoking po- 
tatoes were on the table: she had placed her 
father’s chair, and she gently led him from 
his chimney-nook, and settled him com- 
fortably to his supper; then, gaily kissing 
him on the forehead, she began to tell 
him of the wonders they had seen at the 
fair. The old man turned his sightless 
eyes towards her, and, leaning forward 
as he listened, smiled placidly to hear of 
all the brilliant things which he might 
never gaze on again; and the dame for- 
got her pains for a while, rejoicing in 
the happiness of her child. * But, 
mother, you do not know why I am so 
overjoyed today! I have such a piece of 
news for you! I think you will be as 
pleased as Iam; and father too! Won't 
they, George ?’ 

««« Maybe they will, if it comes true.’ 

««¢ Well mother, guess.’ 

«« T never was a good guesser, Susan, 
not in my best days; and I shall never 
begin now.’ 

“<< Well, father, do you guess, then.’ 

«¢ Lord, save you child! how should 
Iknow? Maybe 'tis that the ’squire will 
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give away coals gratis to the poor this 
Christmas ?’ 

«« No, ’t a’nt that; ‘tis something that 
will make us happy at Christmas and at 
Lady-day, at Midsummer and at Michael- 
mas, and all the year round as long as we 
all live.’ 

«* Tf so be, that it comes true; but we 
are not sure yet, Susan,’ interposed the 
more steady George, who did not run 
away with a notion so quickly as the light- 
hearted Susan, 

« Oh, George! I know they will give 
up the cottage ; you will see if they don’t. 
They say, father, that Master Mumford is 
going to set up carpenter, and that he is 
to move to Mr. Peters’s shop, and Mr. 
Peters is to be a great cabinet-maker at 
Turnholme ; and then what should hinder 
us taking Master Mumford’s cottage, and 
living next door to you? I should not 
mind marrying, if I was to go no farther 
than that from you and mother; for then 
I could do for you, as well as I can now, 
and mother need only just trouble herself 
with little odd jobs, that will be rather a 
pleasure than a trouble to her.’ 

«¢ But, Susan, we don’t know, even if 
Master Mumford should set up at Mr. 
Peters’s, whether the ’squire will let the 
cottage to us. If you run off so at score, 
maybe you'll only meet with a disappoint- 
ment. However, I am willing to go to 
the ’squire’s to-morrow morning, and see 
what I can do.’ 

«“«That’s right, Geerge! exclaimed 
the eager Susan ; ‘that’s what I have been 
wanting all along !’ 

«« Well, I never said I was against 
trying; only I a’nt for making too sure of 
a thing before we have got it. You have 
heard, maybe, Susan, of counting your 
chickens before they are hatched !’ 

«Don’t you make game of me, 
George ! I'll answer for it, the ‘squire is 
not the man to say no to us; he has al- 
ways been a kind friend to father :’ while 
the suspicion that he seldom missed an 
opportunity of asking her how she did, 
and taking a look at her sparkling black 
eyes, may have increased her reliance on 
his kindness to her blind father. 

«“T shall be glad enough if we are so 
lucky as to get the refusal of it,’ replied 
George ; ‘for I see little chance of our 
finding any other place hereabouts ; and I 
would never be the man to take you into 
another parish, with your parents such 
poor afflicted creatures as they are! I’m 
not one of your high-flown, flighty folks ; 
and I’ve never read any of such fine books 
as you and your school-fellows sometimes 
get hold of, Susan; but I can read my 
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Bible pretty middling; and I know what 
is the duty we owe to our parents, who 
took care of us when we could do nothing 
for ourselves, and I would never wish my 
wife not to be a dutiful child.’ 

“ Old Sarah Foster looked approvingly 
at her future son-in-law; and Nicholas 
said, * You are a young man with good 
principles, and it will be a pleasure to give 
our Susan to such a one as you. Whea 
I die, I shall rest quiet in my grave, if I 
know she is married to you.’ 

«¢They did not always speak so of 
you, George!’ answered the merry girl. 
* You used to say 1 was a wilful girl, did 
not you, father, when I said I would have 
George, or nobody? So, after all, I have 
got an old head on young shoulders, 
though nobody has given me credit for it 
yet!’"* 


Such was the gladness, such were 
the hopes of the humble party. But, 
alas! how little is there of stability in 
human joy! Poor Susan!—a cold, 
caught accidentally, falls upon her 
eyes, and soon the progress of the 
disease left her like her father—blind ; 
and the joys, to which she so fondly 
looked forward—the merry wedding, 
and the pleasant homestead, must be 
exchanged for the dreariness of sight- 
less solitude. 

And now came the trial of George’s 
constancy—and it was a severe one. 
Who could love a blind wife ?_-How 
many of the visions of domestic: hap- 
piness are altogether made up of the 
glances of endearment from the bright 
eyes of the partner of one’s lot! Who 
does not know, too, that it is with the 
eyes of a fair one that a lover often 
falls in love? But we are antici- 
pating—before her blindness is com- 
plete, and while the quackery of Dame 
Jones is still going on with her pretty 
eyes :-— 

« The Sunday on which Susan and her 
lover were to be asked in church was fast 
approaching, when she half sadly, half 
sportively, thus addressed him; * You 
had better go to Mr. Sandford, George, 
and tell him not to say anything about us 
in church, It would never do to be a 
bride with such eyes as these ;’ and she 
tried to smile, though she was more in- 
clined to weep. 

«“<¢There will be plenty of time for 
your eyes to get quite well, Susan, before 
we are outasked.’ 

« They must begin to mend, George, 
before we need talk of their getting weli,’ 
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replied Susan, with a sigh; and then she 
playfully added, *‘ Do you remember your 
telling me when Miss Alice, that was, 
walked down the church-yard, looking so 
blushing and beautiful, that you would 
show them a prettier bride before long; 
and that, though she would not have such 
a smart lace-veil to hang over her face, she 
would have a pair of brighter eyes to 
shine out of her bonnet. You must wait 
a bit, George, before your words can come 
true,’ 

“Not long, Susan, not long; I am 
sure you will be well before three weeks 
are over; that’s a long time.’ 

«« So it is, George,—a long, long time 
to be as Iam! But the folks shan’t laugh 
at you for having such a homely half- 
blind bride. I should not like you to be 
ashamed of your wife, upon the wedding- 
day at all events ;’ and she tried to carry 
off her sadness and her mortification by 
an assumed air of sprightliness.” 


But still her eyes get worse; and 
even the skill of the clergyman, and of 
a medical practitioner, whom he con- 
sults, is unable to afford any improve- 
ment.—George still urges their imme- 
diate union, but Susan replies : 


“ Not yet, George, not yet. Wait till 
I begin to mend. I should be but a use- 
less wife to you at present, I have given 
up the thought of making a pretty bride,’ 
she continued in a tone almost of bitter- 
ness ; ‘ but I must be able to do for you, 
and to keep your house tidy: so there’s 
no use in talking about being asked in 
church, George.’ 

“ George desisted, for her manner was 
so resolved he felt it impossible to oppose 
her.” 


As the danger of utter blindness in- 
creased, Susan became fretful and 
peevish, and most of her peevishness 
was vented upon her lover; but he 
bore with it all, and still cherished her 
with the hope that she would soon be 
well.—Many are the passages of ex- 
quisite beauty, which we are compelled 
to pass over.—We must here extract 
the following : 


«Each succeeding week saw Susan’s 
blindness gradually increase ; and as her 
sight became more and more dim, she be- 
came more than ever gentle and ancom- 
plaining. Of all the visitations with 
which human nature is afflicted, none as- 
suredly has such a tendency to calm, to 
purify, and to refine the heart, as blind- 
ness. The‘absence of all external objects 
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to distract the attention, forces the soul to 
look back into itself, to subdue its pas- 
sions, to control its emotions, to chasten 
all its feelings. It is seldom that the 
countenance of a blind person does not 
bear the stamp of a meek and resigned 
spirit within.” 


It is followed by another, the truth 
of which is equal, and equally touch- 
ing :-— 

« Old Mr. Sandford died, and was re- 
placed by a worthy common-place cler- 
gyman, who did the duty in a respectable 
common-place manner; who attended the 
schools, and visited the poor people, and 
was sorry for the blind young woman ; 
but, not having known her previously, 
took no particular interest in her case. 
Susan and her father lamented the death 
of Mr, Sandford. To them the loss of 
the voice to which they had been accus- 
tomed, was a deprivation far greater than 
to others, for to them a voice was every- 
thing.” 


But limited as we are in space, we 
must not permit passages such as these 
—and there are many—to divert us 
from the narrative of poor Susan and 
her lover :— 


‘“‘ The spring had now stolen on; Mas- 
ter Mumford’s house was free ; and Susan 
thought it her duty to tell George that she 
released him from his engagement. She 
was quite blind. No hope was held out 
to her of recovery. Her becoming the 
wife of a poor man, the mother of a poor 
man’s children, was absolutely out of the 
question. She took the opportunity one 
day, when her father and mother were 
both present, to say to him, ‘ The time is 
come, George, when I must give you up. 
You have been very good to me, and I 
shall feel your goodness as long as I live ; 
but I cannot make you such a wife asa 
poor man ought to have: and now, 
George, here, before my father and mo- 
ther, I give you back your word. The 
house next door is free, and you must give 
the ’squire’s steward your answer ; and so 
you had better go to Mr. Williams, and 
give it up at once. I can never live there 
with you; and if—if you should—if you 
should marry another girl, George,’ she 
continued resolutely, though with a chok- 
ing voice, ‘I could not bear to have her 
live there—no more could you, I am sure 
you could not; so you had better go to 
the ’squire’s steward and tell him how it 
is! She stopped, exhausted with the effort 
she had made. 
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« George stood by, grieved, distressed, 
uncertain how to act, or what to say. He 
loved Susan dearly, as dearly as ever; 
but it was true, she could not take care of 
a poor man’s house. He was but a la- 
bourer ; it was impossible that he should 
earn enough to support her, and a person 
to do for her and the family they might 
have. It would be bringing her into a 
state of hopeless poverty and distress. He 
had no arguments to adduce, and yet he 
could not bear to break off his engage- 
ment! * What is to be done, dame?’ at 
length he said, with the tears in his eyes, 
‘I love your Susan, there, as dearly as 
ever I did, and I can’t bear the thoughts 
of giving her up; and yet I have nothing 
to say against the reasons she has been 
bringing up against me. I am fairly puz- 
zled what to do,’ he continued, rubbing 
his forehead. ‘I would not mind, if I 
thought I could keep her creditably ; but 
if she and her children were to be brought 
to want, and I not able to earn a decent 
maintenance for them, why, I do think 
that would"be worst of all.’ 

««« There is nothing to be done, dear 
George, but what I tell you. We must 
break off with one another, and you must 
try to forget by-gone days: that will soon 
be easy enough for you. As for me, I 
do not see there is any need for me to try 
to forget, for I may as well think over 
everything that is pleasant; and it will 
always be a pleasure to me to think how 
kind you have been to me, and how true 
you have been to me!’ and she held out 
her hand in the direction where he stood, 
moving it slowly towards him, as blind 
people do. He took her hand—he 
grasped it firmly—he pressed it between 
his own hard palms, occasionally patting 
it, in silence for some minutes, till at 
length he let it fall, and dropping his head 
upon the deal dresser, he burst into an 
agony of uncontrollable sobs.” 


We will not stop to praise the 
beauty, the tenderness, the natural de- 
licacy of all this :—the heart that does 
not feel it, never could be made to do 
so.—This is no isolated passage of 
force and beauty,—the spirit of all is 
just the same. Let us go on with the 
very next chapter :— 


“Susan sat dissolved in silent tears. 
The dame had clasped her hands in 
prayer. Old Nicholas’s head rested on 
his staff, while tears also rolled from his 
sightless eyes. It is not a new remark, 
but it is dlways a touching reflection, that 


eyes, which have long forgotten to minister 
to pleasurable objects, should still retain 
the faculty of weeping. 

«“ Few words were spoken that even- 
ing by the party assembled in Master 
Foster’s house. It was necessary that 
George Wells should decide whether he 
meant to take the neighbouring cottage. 
There was no alternative, and he was 
obliged to give it up,—but he still con- 
tinued to visit Susan. 

*¢ The summer came on, and he often 
led her carefully forth, to walk in their 
accustomed paths. He thought in his 
heart that he should never marry, and he 
was sure he could never like any girl as 
well as his Susan, He sometimes told 
her so, and she gladly believed him; and 
she found herself, when thus convinced 
of his continued affection, less unhappy 
than she had imagined it possible to be 
under her melancholy deprivation.” 

Then comes in something relating 
toa Mr. and Mrs. Ottley, with whom 
we have not thought it necessary that 
the reader should be acquainted.— Let 
us see how George’s constancy stands 
the test of time :— 


* George Wells still took his Sunday 
walk with Susan; and Susan, having 
once told him distinctly, that she should 
never marry, and that she gave him back 
his troth, having even alluded to the 
probability of his marrying another wo- 
man, felt she had done her duty; and 
that they might still be, and ever might 
remain, friends. But friendship between 
man and woman seldom exists without 
an admixture of love, past, present, or to 
come. The feeling that begins in friend- 
ship, often leads on to love; often, too 
often, love is indulged under the garb of 
friendship; and sometimes,. but more 
rarely, love leaves behind it a regard 
which subsides into friendship. Such, as 
Susan flattered herself, was the case with 
George; and she therefore hoped that 
she should always experience from him 
the same kindness and the same atten- 
tion. But it was not friendship, it was 
still love that George felt for Susan: 
and it was a touching sight to mark the 
young man leading his once plighted 
wife, the blind Susan, on her way from 
church; tenderly watching that the 
merry urchins, who were playing in the 
path, did not run against her in their 
sport; or carefully pushing aside, with 
his foot, any loose stone which might 
cause-her to stumble. He would often 
bring her a nosegay, too; and Susan 
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might generally be seen with a bowpot 
placed near her, containing the common 
flowers of the season, backed up with 
southern-wood and marjoram enough to 
drown the scent of all the roses and 
pinks of which the foreground was com- 
posed. (George loved to see the smile 
with which his present was greeted ; and 
still looked witn admiration at the silken 
eye-lashes which shaded the eyes that 
could no longer beam upon him. 

“The summer thus glided by; the 
autumn was equally tranquil; and Susan 
learned to listen for the accustomed step; 
to know, without attending to the vil- 
lage chimes, the very hour at which he 
usually dropped in, and to recognize his 
hand upon the latch. But as the winter 
advanced, and the days became short, 
and the weather severe, when they could 
no longer walk together in the fields, and 
that his visits were as much to the old 
people as to Susan, he did not call so re- 
gularly; and Susan listened in vain for 
the sound of his step on the gravel, or 
the turn of his hand on the latch. In 
vain did she now count the hours and the 
quarters most accurately. The usual 
time had long elapsed when he did call, 
and sometimes he omitted to do so alto- 
gether. She could not wonder; she told 
herself she ought to be grateful for all 
the kindness she had met with; she was 
aware she had no right to reproach him, 
but yet she felt her sorrows more acutely 
than before. 

« Old Nicholas was the first to remark 
upon George’s frequent absence. Some 
rumours had reached Susan’s ears, that 
George was not so steady as he had for- 
merly been; but she hastened to defend 
him, and to account for the manner in 
which his time was occupied. Though 
she might feel hurt herself, it was painful 
to hear him blamed, and she dreaded 
hearing herself pitied.” 


We hardly know how to proceed 
with the story—we must leave out so 
much of beauty, unless we commit an 
act of piracy, and reprint the entire 
book—but we will try. We presume 
so much on the feelings of our readers, 
as to trust to them to appreciate the 
exquisite beauties with which every 
extract abounds.—From some _ hints, 
let fall accidentally, Susan gathers tivat 
George is in the habit of walking with 
Jane Dixon :— 

«Susan had almost said, «So, vou 
were walking with Jane Dixon, on Sun- 
day!’ but she checked the remark, men- 


tally saying, ‘and why should he not 
walk with Jane? and why should he not 
marry Jane? Why should I fret? I 
ought to hope Jane may draw him away 
from idle companions and bad company. 
I fretted when I thought he was taking 
to such courses; surely I ought to be 
glad if anybody else gets the power I 
have Jost, to lure him from evil ways. 
Poor fellow! he would never have 
thought of such things if I had not been 
afflicted as I am. If he had married, 
and had a comfortable home, he would 
have gone on being steady. Yes, I 
ought to hope he may marry Jane Dixon, 
and make her a good husband.’ But, 
school herself as she would, she did fret; 
and all the placidity of mind which she 
had laboured to acquire was gone. Night 
and day did she think of George and 
Jane, and constantly did she fancy them 
walking through the same lanes, strolling 
up the same field-paths, loitering along 
the same head-lands, where she had so 
often wandered with George. Long be- 
fore such things did occur, had she ima- 
gined them. But in the course of a few 
months, that which her reason wished, 
but her feelings dreaded, came to pass. 
George’s visits became more and more 
rare; and when he did look in, Jane 
Dixon’s name was never breathed. 

« There was an awkwardness in his 
manner, and he almost exclusively ad- 
dressed himself to Nicholas. Susan was 
all gentleness; and invariably, when he 
took leave, thanked him for calling, in a 
subdued manner, which showed how en- 
tirely she felt it was trom motives of 
charity, and not from preference, that he 
now visited them. George, without de- 
ciphering what caused the change in her 
tone, was aware that she read his mind, 
and he became ill at ease in her presence. 

“Jane Dixon had originally liked 
George; and now that he was free 
again, and that Susan Foster had, as it 
was well known, refused to marry him, 
she saw no reason why she should not 
put forth all her store of rustic allure- 
ments, to win back her first love. George 
was by nature steady and domestic: he 
had for two years been engaged to Susan, 
and had therefore been in the habit of 
considering a wife, a family, a home, as 
the enjoyments to which a poor man 
should look forward; and although he 
had latterly been led to mix more with 
companions of loose character, though he 
had Joitered away mavy an evening at 
bowls, or in the ale-house, he was not 
happy while leading such a life. At 
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first, it was for the loss of Susan herself 
that he grieved ; but in time bis regrets 
became less sentimental. He pined for 
a fire-side of his own, his own chimney- 
nook, his hot rasher of bacon for supper, 
and the kind attentions of a wife, even 
though that wife were not Susan Foster. 
He was in a state of mind which laid 
him peculiarly open to such attractions 
as June Dixon possessed; a tolerable 
share of beauty, extreme good-humour, 
and, above all, a very decided predilection 
tor him, which she was at no pains to 
conceal, No wonder then, if, after two 
years of hopeless attendance vpon poor 
Susan, he should now find himself en- 
gaged to Jane Dixon, and that the only 
difficulty which remained, was to break 
the event to Susan. 

«Every time George entered their 
cottage, to bid them a hurrying good- 
morning, or to wish them a hasty good- 
night, Susan thought the moment was 
arrived, when he was going to announce 
to them the step he had taken ;—for she 
felt that he would not allow them to 
learn it only from common report; and 
she judged rightly. Once or twice, 
after having wished them good-niglht, he 
had lingered with his hand upon the latch 
of the door, or had returned to ask some 
trifling question, and then had hurried 
suddenly away. Each time she felt that 
the decisive moment was come, and she 
worked herself up to receive the intelli- 
gence as she ought. She thought she 
wished it over, and her mind at rest; 
and yet she felt relieved when the door 
was closed, and she heard his step re- 
ceding along the little gravel path, and 
she might still think of ‘him as her George, 
and not as the promised husband of an- 
other.” 


The beauty of this passage is its 
truth—its plain, its simple, and its 
unromantic truth.—But the time for 
George’s denouement is coming near :— 


“ It was rather more than two years 
from Alice Mowbray’s wedding-day, 
when George Weils lifted the latch of 
Master Foster’s door, and, closing it 
after him, walked into the house, seated 
himself on the polished wooden chair 
opposite old Sarah’s, and said in a hur- 
ried voice, ‘I am come, neighbours—I 
am come to tell you a piece of news 
which I should be Joth you should hear 
from anybody but myself.’ 

« Susan’s heart died away within her— 
her head dropped more than ever over 
her knitting; Dame Foster took off her 
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spectacles, and, wiping them, laid them 
within the sacred book, from which she 
had been reading some texts to her hus- 
band and her child; old Nicholas half 
turned himself upon his settle: but none 
spoke. Susan felt that the silence must 
be distressing to George; and exerting 
herself the first, she replied, ‘If it is 
any news, George, that concerns your- 
self, you may be sure there are no friends 
who will be mere rejoiced to hear of any 
good likely to befall you, or more grieved 
to hear of any misfortune. You have 
scarce any older friends than father, and 
mother, und myself; so you need not be 
alraid to speak.’ 

“«Thank you, Susan, thank you; 
that’s just like you. I wus sure you 
would take it so. And yet, after all that 
has passed between us, I felt—I don’t 
know how I felt. But it seems strange 
I should marry anybody else.’ 

*«T gave you back your word, George» 
and this is what I have lovg expected 
and Jong tried to make up my mind to*’ 
she added, with some effort. «I could 
not expect you to go on always tending 
upon a poor blind girl, like me. ’Tis 
better, much better, than getting any 
ways unsteady, God knows, I have not 
a word to say against your marrying 
Jane Dixon,’ 

««¢ Thank you, Susan, thank you,’ he 
repeated; ‘1 feel easier now! Susan, 
this has been a great trouble to me; for 
I could not bear deceiving you like, and 
yet I did not know how to tell you there 
was any courting going on between me 
and Jane,’ 

«¢ You know, George, I gave you 
back your word from the first.’ 

« Yes, yes, so you did: byt for a long 
time I did not believe I should ever think 
of any girl but you: but I do not know 
how it is, a man wants a home—does he 
not, Master Foster?—and he wants a 
wife to see him. And then, Jane Dixon, 
she’s a tight lass; and J don’t know how 
it was, I never came home from work 
without meeting her going of an errand 
somewhere ; and then, she is a bustling 
girl, and one who will keep things nice 
and tidy in a poor man’s house.’ 

««* Her mother was a thrifty, bustling 
body, and I hope she will make you a 
good wife, George,’ said Dame Foster, 
in a tone which she meant should be very 
kind; but her thoughts were so much 
occupied with Susan, that she had no 
feeling to spare for any one else. 

«¢ T wish you happiness, George,’ said 
Nicholas; ‘you have behaved very well 
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by my poor girl; and, if it had not been 
for her affliction, you would have married 
her, and made her a good husband, I 
warrant. It is the will of God it should 
all be as it is.’ 

«* Thank you kindly, Master Foster.’ 

“Meanwhile Susan had been feeling, 
upon the little shelf on the wall, close to 
where she sat, for a small book, which at 
length she found. ‘ George,’ she said, 
*I have a book here which I ought to 
give you back. ’Tis those Watts’s 
Hymns which you gave to me a few 
days before Miss Alice’s wedding ;’ she 
could not repress a sigh. ‘If you re- 
member, you wrote both our Christian 
names upon it,—and then said you would 
add the surname when one name would 
do for both. I don't think it is right I 
should keep that book, and you the hus- 
band of another; and yet I could never 
find it in my heart to destroy it. Be- 
sides, I can’t read all the beautiful hymns 
.that are in it; but you can, and some- 
times it may do you good perhaps to read 
them.’ 

«“ George indeed remembered giving 
Susan the little book: he had that day 
obtained the promise of Master Mum- 
ford’s house, and he had that day gained 
her consent to their being speedily asked 
in church, They had then written their 
names in the manner described by Susan, 
and had talked over their future prospects 
with the assurance of soon being indisso- 
lubly united. 

“As George took the book from 
Susan’s hands, he felt them tremble. He 
was scarcely more composed himself. 
The appearance of the little volume, the 
sight of the writing, annihilated for a 
moment the intervening two years; and 
he saw Susan as she then stood beside 
him, radiant with health, joy, and ten- 
derness. 

« Jane Dixon would not have been 
pleased, had she known with what pain 
he received this present, with what regret 
he looked back upon the image thus con- 
jured up to his mind. The tears were 
in his eyes as he held it. ‘If it is not 
right for you to keep the book, Susan, I 
do not think it is right I should; for I 
am sure I shall never look upon it with- 
out wishing,—without remembering 
Oh! Susan, how happy we were when I 
gave you that book!’ His voice broke, 
and he passed the back of his hand several 
times over his eyes. 

« Strong emotion, in a stout and sturdy 
peasant, whose feelings we are sure are 
thoroughly genuine, and in which we are 
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satisfied there is no touch of sickly, mor- 
bid sensibility, is always an affecting sub- 
ject of contemplation. It was almost 
too much for old Sarah, who now wept 
like a child; while Susan experienced, 
among the poignant regrets which over- 
powered her, a mixture of satisfaction to 
find she was so tenderly recollected. «I 
did not think you would have minded it, 
George ; but if it makes you think too 
much of by-gone days, why, perhaps, 
"twill be best you should give the book 
to mother to keep. I would not wish 
you to think any more about me now ; it 
would be no ways right.’ But it wasa 
comfort to Susan, though she was not 
aware of it, that she had to tell him not 
to think about her.” 


And George was married to Jane 
Dixon ; and shall we blame or pity 
him ?—It matters littlk—if he was in- 
constant he was sorely tried. Let us 
see the sequel. 

The ’squire’s family, who had long 
been absent, return home; they get 
Susan admitted into an hospital in 
London, where, under judicious treat- 
ment, she recovers the sight of her 
eyes ; and returns home as pretty, and 
with eyes as bright as ever, to see 
George Wells the husband of an- 
other :— 

“It was a joyful day in Overhurst, 
when Susan Foster returned to her 
home. The old man and his wife had 
toddled up to the village inn, where the 
coach stopped; and there they stood, 
Sarah to catch the first glimpse of her, 
Nicholas to hear the first sound of her 
voice. Many a head was popped out of 
a casement window, and many a doorway 
was thronged with its inhabitants, at the 
hour when the coach usually arrived. 
George Wells was lingering in a field 
hard by, occasionally looking over the 
stile. He had twice called upon the 
Fosters during Sarah’s absence, and had 
inquired, in an awkward, hurried manner, 
how she was. The inquiry was meant 
kindly, and it was taken kindly, 

‘«« The coach drove up to the little inn, 
and out sprang Susan, blooming and 
lovely as ever. The old woman nearly 
fainted; and the neighbours assisted her 
and the trembling Nicholas, into the little 
parlour of the inn. 

“In about half an hour, Susan was 
seen supporting the feeble steps of her 
mother on one side, and on the other, 
those of her father, down the village 
street, to her own dear home. George 
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Wells had disappeared; and the other 
neighbours did not intrude upon the sa- 
cred joy of that family party. 

«+ Oh, mother, did we ever expect to 
be so happy!’ exclaimed Susan, as they 
entered the little garden: * And there 
is my own moss-rose blowing !’—a slight 
pang shot through her, for George had 
given her the tree: but she was too 
happy, too grateful, to allow any but 
feelings of thankfulness to find a place in 
her heart.” 


* * * * 


« A few days after Susan’s return, she 
was employed in tying up some strag- 
gling flowers, and in winding the loney- 
suckle round the porch, enjoying the long 
untasted pleasure of attending to her 
little garden, when, on looking round, 
she saw George Wells loitering under 
the hedge of the field which we have 
often described as being opposite Master 
Foster's house. 

«Upon finding himself observed, 
George made a sudden effort, and leap- 
ing the stile, he crossed the road, came 
straight up to Susan, and, before she had 
time to collect herself, he had taken her 
hand, shaken it, and had hastily uttered, 

««I just came to tell you I was 
heartily glad you had got your eye-sight 
back again, Susan; and to wish you 
health and happiness, Susan: that’s all :’ 
and he was gone. 

«Susan trembled all over; she tot- 
tered back into the cottage, and sat 
down.” 


And this was all. The attachment 
that seemed strong as death, was se- 
vered; and a glance ora word— 
a scarcely muttered wish for her happi- 
ness, that any common acquaintance 
might have expressed, was all that she 
was to hear from him to whom she 
had given the fond worship of her 
young soul. 

But she was not doomed to perpe- 
tual celibacy. Mrs. Ottley, whom we 
have already mentioned, dies, and Susan 
marries the widower—a farmer in in- 
dependent, if not affluent circum- 
stances; and she lives happy when 
married to one who was not her first 
love. 

Never have we read a tale that has 
pleased us more—in which there was 
more knowledge of the human heart— 
more correct delineation of the min- 
gled character of human nature, and 
more beautiful, and more touching 


portraiture of that unseen force of 
destiny, that mars the plans of human 
foresight, that blights the hopes of 
human feeling—leading us through life 
on paths of which we never dreamed, 
and making us to sit down in peace and 
contentment in shades and resting- 
places, oe different from the spots 
where our fond and foolish hearts had 
fixed the repose of our hopes. 

We had intended to have made our 
readers acquainted with the tale of 
Lady Blanche—but our space forbids. 
It is just as beautiful as that of the 
Hampshire Cottage. These tales are 
not written to be forgotten with the 
mass of light literature that is issuing 
from the press. They appeal to feel- 
ings far deeper and more permanent 
than those which are usually the object 
of the novel-writer—They contain 
much of pure and valuable instruction 
—they nourish no foolish hopes—they 
are calculated to minister to no silly 
vanities of the female mind—and, of 
all the works of fiction we have lately 
(perhaps we should say ever,) read, 
there are none which we would place 
in the hands of the female, for whose 
instruction we were most anxious, with 
the same confidence with which we 
would guide her to the perusal of the 
two novels—(for we will not separate 
Mrs. Hall and Lady Dacre)—we have 
been noticing. They inculcate a re- 
finement of feeling, equally removed 
from the selfishness of the world and 
the extravagance of romance—and in 
their pages every woman, old maid, or 
young maid, wile, sister, or mother, 
may learn something to make her bet- 
ter.—This is what we value and prize 
in works of fiction, where their perusal 
will improve ; and it is because we felt 
that they were both calculated for this 
end, that we selected from a mass of 
works of fiction the two that we have 
chosen. 

We must soon endeavour to do jus- 
tice to other claimants ;--Captain 
Marryatt has given us, in 3 volumes, 
the admirable story of “ Japhet in search 
of a Father”—with which we are in 
part familiar in the pages of our excel- 
lent contemporary, the Metropolitan 
Magazine.— Gilbert Gurney is a de- 
lightful work, from the ever-charm- 
ing pen of Theodore Hook; and Mrs. 
Trollope, of Yankee ‘notoriety, has 
recently ventured on the ficld of 
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fiction—in which she has given us a 
clever, but somewhat extravagant book. 
— Mr. Bulwer, too, has produced an- 
other classical novel.—To some, if not 
all of these, we shall soon pay our 
respects—aud Mrs, Hall may depend, 
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that we have been too much pleased 
with the Tales of Woman's Trials, to 
furget the friend that comes with her 
passport, even though it bear the for- 
midable designation of “ The Outlaw.” 


TUE ROYAL HOSPITAL, KILMAINHAM, 


Turre is something amusing, though 
after all it is but a melancholy amuse- 
ment, in tracing the inconsistency of 
men’s motives and actions; in com- 
paring the patriot’s eloquent decla- 
mation against the acidity of the for- 
bidden grapes, with his intemperate 
rioting in the permitted vendange ; or, 
in plainer words, his loud outery 
against corruption, when he can get 
nothing by it, with the infinite wiles 
and deceptions with which he clings to 
it when he finds it his interest to do 
so. Oh! for a Diable Boiteux, to 
perch us upon the roofs of Downing- 
street and Whitehall, und reveal to us 
the whole extent of the meanness to 
which Reformers can descend, in 
sparing and cherishing those abuses 
which minister to the luxuries of the 
powerful and great, and the cruelty 
with which they seek to make a cha- 
racter with the public, by paring the 
hard-earned pittance of the underlings 
in office—acting like the cunning pe- 
culator, who, while he subtracts thou- 
sinds from the gross sum, burthens his 
uccount with an excess of pennies and 
farthings, in order that it may carry 
with it an appearance of rigid accu- 
racy. 

but we have not room now to moralize 
—we shall content ourselves with lay- 
ing before our readers a short state- 
ment of a transaction, in which we 
think the Irish Public ought to feel 
strongly interested, and ought to ex- 
press their feelings in a proper and 
constitutional manner. 

About two years ago an attempt 
was made by Lord Grey’s government 
to suppress the Institution of the 
Royal Hospital: a considerable sen- 
sation was excited in Lreland, and in 
Dublin especially, when the intentions 
of Government were made public: a 
petition was presented to parliament, 
deprecating this annihilation of one of 
their most cherished institutions. Sir 
Hussey Vivian, then Master of the 


Hospital, exerted himself to preserve 
it—the minister was obliged to with- 
draw his bill, and the Irish were con- 
gratulated upon the Hospital’s having 
been saved. 

Nothing since then, until now, has 
occurred to awaken the anxiety of the 
public: but rumours, which have 
reached our ears, have led us to in- 
quire more deeply into the matter, and 
we hasten to warn our readers, that a 
great and honurable public possession 
is about to be appropriated, or swept 
away, in order that with it may sink 
into oblivion the evidences of abuse, 
which an inquiry into its condition 
would unfold; and another tub be 
thrown, to pacify for a while the levi- 
athans of economy. 

We shall enter very briefly into the 
history of the Royal Hospital : 

In the year 1769 a letter was issued 
by bis Majesty King Charles II. to 
James, Duke of Ormonde, then Go- 
vernor of Ireland, directing that six- 
pence in the pound should be de- 
ducted from the pay of the forces in 
Ireland, for the purpose of erecting an 
hospital upon the ground previously 
occupied by the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem, or Hospitallers ;—and 
the objects of this institution are thus 
set forth in the preamble to the char- 
ter, which was granted upon the com- 
pletion of the building. 


«* Whereas, We, judging it fit and 
necessary, that some provision should be 
made for such officers and soldiers of our 
army in Ireland, as, by reason of their 
age, wounds, or other infirmities, con- 
tracted in our service, are, or shall become 
unfit to be any longer continued therein ; 
and also unable otherwise to maintain 
themselves: We directed an Hosrirat to 
be erected near our City of Dublin, for the 
reception and entertainment of such antient 
maimed and infirm officers and soldiers ; 
to the end, that such of the said army as 
have faithfully served, or hereafter shall 
faithfully serve us, our heirs or successors, 
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in the strength and vigour of their youth, 
may, in the weakness and disaster that 
their old age, wounds, or other misfor- 
tunes may bring them into, find a com- 
fortable retreat, and a competent mainte- 
nance therein.” 


And again, further on in the Char- 
ter, where it is stated that the houses, 
&e. 

“ Within the precincts thereof, or of 
the said sixty-four acres of land, above- 
mentioned, shall be from henceforth, and 
shall for ever hereafter continue and be an 
Hosrirat, in deed and name, for the re- 
ceipt, abiding and dwelling of such a 
number of poor, aged, maimed and infirm 
officers and soldiers of the army of us, 
our heirs, &c. to be lodged, harboured, 
abide and be relieved therein; and also, 
for the dwelling and necessary use of one 
Master, to govern all the persons of, in, 
or belonging to the said Hosprrat, and 
one Chaplain, to instruct all the persons 
that shall abide in the said Hospital in the 
knowledge of Gop and his word ; and of 
such other officers as shall be found to be 
requisite or necessary for the use or service 
of the said HosprraL; and that the same 
shall and may for ever hereafter be called 
and named, Tue Hospirat or Kinc 
CHARLES THE Srconp, for antient and 
maimed officers and soldiers of the army 
of Ireland.” 


The Charter then proceeds to name 
the governors, or rather offices, to 
which the governors)ip should neces- 
sarily belong, aud make various pro- 
visions, from which we shall only ex- 
tract those which we wish to compare 
with the present practices; and we 
shall number our extracts, with a view 
to the convenience of referring to 
them hereuatter. 


No. I. 


“« No person shall be chosen Master of 
the said Hospital but such person as shall 
be of the Protestant religion, as by law 
established in the Church of Ireland, and 
a gentleman by descent, and of above fifty 
years of age, and an unmarried man, and 
one who has served our royal Father and 
us, or shall have served us, our heirs or 
successors in the army of Ireland, in the 
capacity of a captain atleast; . . . . 
+ «+. and that shall not have of his 
own estate to the value of one hundred 
pounds per annum, at the time of his 
election, and who shall then immediately 
quit his command in the army, (if any he 


shall then have in the said army,) and if 
no fitting person shall be found to be 
chosen Master of the said Hospital, who 
shall have all the said qualifications ; then 
and in such case, the governors or the 
major part of them, shall choose such a 
fit person as they shall think fit, who shall 
have as many of the said qualifications as 
they, or the major part of them can find 
in any person who shall be by them 
judged to be fit for said office.” 


No. II. 


« And also, that the Master of the 
said Hospital shall constantly inhabit and 
reside in lodgings appointed for him, in 
the said Hospital, and shall eat constantly 
in the common hall there, at a table to be 
provided for himself, together with the 
chaplain,” &c. 

No. IIL. 

«“ We do ordain, declare, and establish, 
that the said governors and their succes- 
sors, shall be and are hereby wholly and 
utterly disabled in law, to make, do, levy, 
or suffer any act or acts, thing or things, 
whereby or by means whereof, the site, 
circuit, or precinct of the said Hospital, 
or the said sixty-four acres of land, above- 
mentioned, that are hereby granted to the 
said governors and their successors for the 
use of the said Hospital, or any part 
thereof, or any the houses or buildings 
erected, or to be erected thereupon, shall 
or may be aliened, assured, given, grant- 
ed, demised, charged, or in any sort con- 
veyed or come into the possession of us, 
our heirs or successors, or of any other 
person or persons, bodies politick or cor- 
porate whatsoever, or to any other use or 
uses than what the same are hereby in- 
tended for and designed.” 


By these extracts from the Charter 
may be pretty well understuod the ge- 
neral drift of the regulations made for 
the guidance of the governors. The 
object of the institution is beautifully 
and simply described in the portion 
cited from the preamble. We are 
tempted to add one quotation more, 
from the introductory account of the 
foundation of the Hospital, published 
with the Charter, as it may lead to a 
comparison between the present con- 
dition of this, and the institutions in 
imitation of which it was founded :— 

« Our modern princes, having the ex- 
perience of former times in view, endea- 
vour still to outdo the past; and this 
entering into the thoughts of Lewis XIV. 
of France, produced that stupendous pile, 
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by him named the Invalids, situated in 
the Fauxbourg of St. Germains, near 
Paris, of whose splendour, grandeur, and 
decorum, the public printed description 
speaks at large ; and ‘tis not to be doubted 
that from the excellency of that design, 
first sprung the notion of building the like 


in this Kingdom.” 


The governors, in whom the sole 
management of this institution is vest- 
ed, are: The Lord Lieutenant, the 
Primate, the Chancellor, the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, the Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench, the Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas, the Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, the Secre- 
tary of State, and eleven military 
officers, mostly holding their place of 
governor, virtute offici. 

This, then, is the board whose per- 
formance of the duties assigned to 
them, we shall take the liberty of 
making a short inquiry into. 

In direct violation of that part of 
the Charter contained in the third 
extract, they have given up two build- 
ings on the premises to the use of the 
Adjutant-General, who, although as 
Deputy-Master, he may be entitled to 
a house, is clearly not entitled to have 
an extensive office, in which the whole 
of the business of the Adjutant-Ge- 
neral is carried on. 

The whole of the land, except that 
occupied by the houses, is appropri- 
ated to the use of the Master, Deputy- 
Master, Surgeon, and some other offi- 
cers of the institution, and is mostly 
let by them for their own private ad- 
vantage, generally at will—in at least 
one instance upon a twenty-one years’ 
lease. 

In violation of that part of the 
Charter contained in the second ex- 
tract, the men are not allowed milk— 
they get meat only four times a week ; 
bread and cheese, and beer, on the 
other days ;—no potatoes. They do 
not dine in a common hall, under the 
superintendence of the Master, but 
are allowed to take their rations to the 
gate, and sell or exchange them for 
whiskey, &c. 

The main body of the Hospital 
contains 109 rooms; there are 15 
stables, and nine coach-houses. Of 
these the Master, not as Master, but 
as Lieutenant-General commanding 
the forces, has usurped the use of 33 
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rooms, with stabling and coach-houses. 
So much for the distribution of the 
fixed property. Let us now see how 
the annual government grant is dis- 
posed of. 

The annual grant amounts to above 
£10,500. The number of persons for 
whose support this sum is ostensibly 
granted, consists of the officers of the 
establishment, and the in-pensioners. 
In 1833, these latter amounted to 200. 
The admissions were then stopped, 
and the number has been, by death, 
decreased to 150.—The allocation of 
this sum is thus made in the estimate : 


Salary, wages, and allowance for 
the Civiland Military Officers and 
Servants eww, 

Diet of Ditto, and Soldiers, 206 per- 


3125 


3288 
850 
650 


sons 
Clothing for Ditto. 
Coal, Candles, and LampSermnernrmreone 
‘Tradesmen and Artificers’ Bills . 1100 
Washing 360 
Stationary and Printing 92 
Medicaments 100 
Contingencies nH onnnernrerennrrn 1000 
Pensions for three non-resident Mili- 

tary Officers ~~~. 138 


£10716 010 

Now we will analyse a few of these 

sums, so as to convey some idea of 

the cost per head, of each pensioner’s 
subsistence : 


Diet per head, aboutinmenncnnmvrernnnev£l5 9 0 
Clothing, about 513 0 
Physic, including Surgeon and Physi- 

cian, about. 
Washing 


AON CCRT OOO I LOLOL OLE 


nee coer nrnrrnnn 3.0 


But even these exorbitant charges 
would not occupy above £4,500, of 
the whole sum, which, with the value 
of the land, may be fairly computed at 
£11,000. 

In thus opening this case to the 
public, we are desirous to avoid any 
accusation against individuals. It is 
an ungrateful as well as useless task to 
expose the gradual encroachments upon 
public property which take place 
when private interest fills the void left 
by the desertion of public duty. We 
are not even prepared to make the 
charge of connivance against the go- 
vernment; but we know this, that the 
abuses of the Royal Hospital have 
been, and will be, a fertile theme of 
declamation in Parliament; and we 
know, that while, by recommendation 
of the government, the doors of the 
institution have been closed to the 
worn-out soldier, the abuses, upon 
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which the summer-flies of government 
patronage batten, have been left un- 
touched by the hand of reform. We 
do not even say, that all which goes 
to the credit of the Master of the 
Hospital in the shape of perquisites, 
of land, of garden stuff, and household 
stuff, amounts together to a sum ex- 
ceeding that which ought to. be enjoyed 
by the Commander-in-chief; but we 
object to its being received in so paltry 
a way, and we protest against the false- 
hood by which a sum is charged in the 
national account as to the credit of the 
Master of the Hospital, whereas it really 
is to that of the Commander-in-chief ; 
and we do not see why government 
should pay their Adjutant-General by 
giving him the place of Deputy- Master, 
and some ten or twelve acres of the land 
granted to the use of the Hospital. We 
think that the fact of the Master having 
been generally of late years also the 
Commander-in-chief, may have given 
his wishes an undue weight in a board 
the constant attendants of which have 
been almost invariably officers under 
his command ; but, be this as it may, we 
are certain that his appointment has 
been in direct violation of the spirit of 
the charter as quoted in extract No. 1, 
in which it has been admirably provided 
that such officer should be of a rank so 
humble as to preclude his being drawn 
away from giving up his whole time 
us superintendant of the Hospital—to 
watching over the conduct of the men— 
dining in the common ball, and exercis- 
ing a paternal solicitude for their welfare. 

We wish the abuses in the conduct 
of the institution to be removed as 
speedily as possible, und the falsi- 
fications in the public accounts to be 
set to rights, so that the public may 
know how much of the annual charge 
of £10,500 goes to the execution of the 
purposes contemplated by the charter, 
and how much to those which have no 
connection whatsoever with it. 

We wish, also, to remind the public, 
that of the £5,000 or £6,000 per an- 
num—within which sum, we think, the 
boné fide expenses of the present insti- 
tutions might easily be confined—about 
£2,737 10s. is saved in money, which 
would be otherwise given to its inmates 
as out-pensions ; and that the land, 
if devoted to the use of the pensioners, 
would be probably worth about £500 
more; so that the actual expense to 
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the country would be only somewhat 
between £2,000 and £3,000. 

But why, when we are taxed to sup- 
a our veteran soldiers, should we not 
ave the gratification of seeing these 
living monuments of our victories, 
dwelling among us. Why should the 
Irishman, who has spent his youth in 
estrangement from his country, be 
denied the comfort of returning $to it 
in his old age—of seeing and hearing 
the friends of his childhood—of laying 
his bones in the land of his fathers ? 
Why should the youth of our country 
be deprived of this visible proof of the 
paternal care of the government—this 
incitement to confidence in her pro- 
mises ? 

Who is there who has sailed down 
the Thames, and has not felt his own 
heart throb with joy, and marked a 
pride in the sailor's eye, as he points 
out to the stranger the noble pile of 
Greenwich Hospital ? Can there be 
a doubt that, upon the broad and dis- 
tant ocean, amidst dangers and diffi- 
culties, the bold seaman’s heart reposes 
upon the prospect of the shade and 


calm of those broad alleys, and that his 


hopes of declining age centre in that 
quiet and secure retreat, as surely as 
the lines of ideal measurement which 
divide the trackless scene of his peri- 
lous wayfarings. 

In every age, and in every country, 
prosperity has been intimately con- 
nected with that national individuality 
which gives their character to national 
possessions. We have not space to 
multiply examples, but shall remind 
our readers of the just honours paid to 
declining years by the ancient Greeks 
—of the noble trophies which formed 
their common property, which lay 
ruined and neglected when their liberty 
had passed away, but among the re- 
mains of which was nursed that spark 
of freedom which broke out again in 
latter days. And we would ask how 
it was that Napoleon, who knew human 
nature better than almost any one ever 
did, won, more than any prince that 
ever lived, the affections of his soldiery ? 
Was it not by giving them an interest 
in his glory—by making them feel that 
they were not merely puppets to do 
his will, but part of a nation whom he 
was guiding to greatness? And shall 
Ireland submit to have every trace of 
national character wiped away except 
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the institutions which are necessary to 
her coercion? Shall every. public 
building be changed into a gaol or a 
garrison? We trust not. We hope 
that these hasty remarks may lead to 
a more accurate inquiry into the cir- 
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cumstances of this ancient and interest- 
ing Hospital, and that the public feeling 
will be expressed in so strong a man- 
ner as to lead the government to see 
the necessity of restoring it to its 
original character. 


THE MUSIC OF NATURE, 


BY IOTA. 


« Harmony is an effect inherent in Nature. 

« OF all natural commotions none affect more than that of thunder, the fall of 
cataracts, the roar of storms and the deep swell of the ocean. 

« But though Nature in the angry mood may powerfully alarm us at times, yet 
she more frequently delights us with her pleasing and softer tones, such as the mur- 
muring of waves, the sighs of the zephyrs, and the whispers of the evening breeze.” — 

Gardiner. 

Where is thy blest abode ? in what deep cell, 

Spirit of Music and of Harmony! 
Say in what shade impervious thou dost dwell 

Where the lone child of song may look on thee; 
In what charmed hour, immortal spirit, tell 

Shall mine entranced eyes thine image see, 
Or my dull ears be tempered by what spell 

To list uninjured to thy melody. 


For oft, in visions of the deep dark night 
When slumber falls upon the eyes of men, 
In form aerial to my spirit’s sight 
Of heavenly cherubim I view thee then ; 
And oft in playful symphonies and light 
Thy voice comes breathing on my tingling brain, 
And wild unworldly strains in trembling flight 
Swell pealing round my ears, then sink again. 


I've sought thee in the thronged and busy ways 
Of man and found no form like thine appear ; 
I've lingered oft beneath the sultry rays 
Of Summer noon-tide, but thou wert not there; 
Ah! well I ween thy spirit never strays 
The harsh discordant strife of mortals near— 
Though sweet at noon the summer warbler’s lays 
No voice like thine ineffable I hear, 


And now, in the sweet noon of lovely night 

My feet have wandered forth in search of thee 
When the full-rounded moon with flooding light 

Pours silvery splendour o’er Night’s panoply, 
Gazing down deeply from the central height 

Of heaven's blue starless, cloudless, boundless sky 
Mildly, as sinks upon the enraptured sight, 

The light that fulls from beauty’s deep blue eye. 


The streamlet leaping down the misty hill 
Gleams in the moonlight like some blessed thing, 
The rocks that chafe the pride of that bright rill 
Tell to the ear of Night their murmuring, 
The winds’ wild voices through the caverns thrill 
And sweep the waving trees with rushing wing, 
While raptures undefinable the bosom fill 
And round the soul their inspirations fling. 
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Oh Earth, oh Sky, oh Nature, ‘tis in you 
Etermal Harmony doth ever reign, 
And Night contemplative displays to view 
Her beauteous form in moonlit glory seen. 
I see thy face in heaven's unchanging blue, 
I feel thy spirit wake my soul within 
Sweet Music! all around [ hear thee too, 
And fain would hail thee with a grateful strain. 


I hear thy voice sighing 
Where the water reeds shake, 
When the ripple is dying 
On the tremulous lake: 
When the low breeze is playing 
Through strings of the lyre, 
I hear thy feet straying 
O’er each deep thrilling wire. 


In the bright streamlet gushing 
O’er its pebble-strewed hed— 
In the midnight winds rushing 
Through the light aspen’s head— 
In the soft distant plashing 
Of the mariner’s oar, 
When the light wave is dashing 
Its foam to the shore. 


In the roll of the thunder— 

The crash of the rock 
That falls riven asunder 

By the fleet lightning’s stroke— 
In the sweet linnet trilling 

From the light bending spray— 
In the !ark’s loud voice filling 
The bright heavens far away. 


In the roar of the billow 

At the whirlwind’s birth, 
When the oak like a willow 

Is strained to the earth— 
In the low moan of ocean 

When kissed by the breeze 
Whose winy’s gentle motion 
’S scarce heard midst the trees. 


Where the night fly goes humming 
Through the still balmy air, 
Thy spirit is coming 
To dwell round us there— 
Where the nightingale’s singing 
Her lovelorn strain, 
And the wild echo ringing 
Repeats it aguin. 


Not in cavern or fountain 
Thou dwellest alone, 

But in vale and in mountain 
We hear thy sweet tone ; 

In the heavens that bound us, ' 
In earth, ocean, and air, 

Thy voice thrills around as, 

Thy spirit is there. 
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THE BIBLE AND CROWN. 


A NEW BALLAD, TO BE SAID OR SUNG IN ALL CHURCHES AND MEETING-HOUSES 
THROUGHOUT THE LAND. 


Awake to the combat! stout hearts to the strife! 
Each blow that we deal is for freedom and life. 
The vulture of bigotry screams on the blast ; 

The foeman around us his leaguer has cast, 

And loud is his menace and dark is his frown 

As in vengeance he glares on the Bible and Crown. 


No phantom illusive allures to the fight, 

No vision that flashes and fades on the sight, 

That flits like the vapours of morning away, 

A moment deceptively gilt by its ray, 

No selfish ambition—the bubble renown— 

But the soul-stirring cause of the Bible and Crown. 


Oh yes, ’tis a cause every bosom to fill 

With the holiest ardour of chivalry’s thrill, 

A cause to ennoble the meanest whose brand 
Gleams gallantly drawn for the weal of the land, 
In brotherhood linking the prince and the clown, 
As they boldly rush on for the Bible and Crown. 


Each minor dissension be lost at the call, 

Absorb’d in the peril impending o’er all; 

Let the Presbyter strike by the Prelatist’s side, 

And stem, in strong union, fell Popery’s tide, 

Whose billows unsparing both quickly would drown.* 
Strike, Protestants all, for the Bible and Crown. 


Oh, dream not the demon will pause in his ire, 

Of Luther or Calvin the signs to inquire ; 

Enough ye the fetters of Error have burst, 

Alike ye have dared, and alike are accurst ; 

He heeds not the squabble of surplice and gown: 
Woe, woe is your doom, with the Bible and Crown. 


By the halo of glory undying in flame 

That gilds with its lustre your forefathers’ name, 

By all that to freemen and loyal is dear; 

Come for hearths and for altars, and loud be the cheer 
That wakens the echoes in country and town: 

On, on, gallant hearts, for the Bible aud Crown. 


Awake to the contest, and proudly and brave 

Let your banners of freedom and loyalty wave; 

While we strike for the cause of our freedom each blow, 
Despise we the traitor, and dare we the foe, 

As tumbles the Dagon of tyranny down 

Before the blest ark of the Bible and Crown. 


Firz Strewart. 
Bann-side. 


* Psalm 124, v. 4, 5. 





